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ERRATA. 


Page  416,  Table  4,  the  headings  of  columns  indicating 
varying  exposures  should  be  in  the  following  order : — 


2  hours' 
Exi)OKure. 


6  hours' 
Expo-'Urp. 


12  hours' 
Exjwsurc. 


18  hours' 
Exposure. 


Page  422,  Table  10b,  second  line  of  heading  should 
read: 

"  Canvas  hose  2f  inches  diavieter" 

Page  425,  Table  13,  b,  second  line  should  read : 
"Adularia -0000179." 
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(Inoorpobatbd  by  Rotal  Charter) 
Is  established — 

1.  To  secure  the  adyancement  and  facilitate  the  ac- 

quisition of  that  knowledge  which  constitutes 
the  profession  of  a  Surveyor,  viz. — the  art  of 
determining  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of 
landed  and  house  property,  and  of  the  various 
interests  therein;  the  practice  of  managing  and 
developing  estates ;  and  the  science  of  ad- 
measuring and  delineating  the  physical  features 
of  the  earth,  and  of  measuring  and  estimating 
artificers*  work. 

2.  To  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  profession, 

and  to  maintain  and  extend  its  usefulness  for 
the  public  advantage. 

The  Institution  was  established  in  1868,  was  incorporated 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1881,  and  has  a  total  membei^hip  of 
between  3,000  and  4,000. 

The  Institution  consists  of  four  classes,  viz. — Fellows, 
Professional  Associates,  Associates,  and  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, with  a  class  of  Students  attached. 

A  Fellow  must  be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  acquired  a  responsible  position  and  practical 
knowledge  of  surveying  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches  as 
above  defined ;  and  must  have  passed  the  Final  Examina- 
tion declared  in  the  Rules  of  Examination  to  appeHain  to 
the  class  of  Fellows,  or  some  other  Examination  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies  which  the  Council  may 
declare  to  be  equivalent  thereto.*  A  Fellow  has  the  right, 
conferred  by  the  Charter,  to  use  the  letters  F.S.I,  after  his 
name.  A  Fellow  has  also  the  right,  under  By-Laws  allowed 
by  H.M.  Privy  Council,  to  describe  himself  as  *'  Chartered 
Surveyor." 

A  Propessioxal  Associate  must  be  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  a  Surveyor  by  profession,  in  practice  on  his 
own  account  or  employed  as  an  Assistant  in  a  Surveyor's 
OflSce,  and  qualified  for  the  class  by  having  passed  the 
Intermediate  Examinations.  A  Professional  Associate  has 
the  right,  conferred  by  the  Charter,  to  use  the  letters  P. A. S.I. 
after  his  name.     A  Professional  Associate  has  also  the  right, 

•  The  Council  possess  imly  a  very  limited  dispensing  pojver  at 
regards  the  Examinations. 
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under  By-Laws  allowed  by  H.M.  Privy  Council  to  describe 
himself  as  "  Professional  Associate  Chartered  Surveyor.'* 

An  Associate  must  be  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
not  a  Surveyor  by  profession,  but  his  pursuits  must  be  such 
as  to  qualify  him  to  concur  with  Surveyors  in  the  advance- 
ment of  professional  knowledge. 

An  Honorary  Member  must  be  a  person  who,  either  by 
reason  of  his  position  or  experience,  or  his  eminence  in  science, 
may  be  enabled  to  render  assistance  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  The  Institution,  but  who  is  not  engaged  in  practice  as  a 
Surveyor  in  Great  BHtain  or  Ireland.  He  has  the  privilege 
of  being  present  and  taking  part  at  all  Ordinary  General 
Meetings,  and  of  access  to  the  Library,  but  no  right  of  voting, 
discussing,  or  otherwise  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  The  Insti- 
tution ;  nor  is  he  called  on  to  contribute  to  its  funds. 

Students  (who  must  not  be  under  eighteen  years  of 
age)  qualify  as  such  by  passing  the  Preliminary  Exam- 
ination. Candidates  for  Studentship  who  can  produce  a 
Certificate  of  having  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  or  any  other 
University  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  who  have  passed,  with 
Honours,  the  Senior  Local  Examination  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  who  have  obtained  a  Higher  Certifi- 
cate at  the  Examinations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools'  Examinations  Board,  or  who  have  passed  the 
Examination  qualifying  for  the  Studentship  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  or  the  Preliminary  Examination 
of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  or  the  Incorporoted  Law  Society, 
are  exempted  from  this  Examination,  and  may  be  admitted  by 
the  Council  on  the  recommendation  (according  to  a  form)  of 
four  Fellows  and  two  Associates,  or  of  the  Fellow  or  Asso- 
ciate to  whom  they  are  or  have  been  articled;  but  it  is 
obligatory  on  all  Students  to  undergo  the  Intermediate 
Examination  at  the  close  of  their  Student  course,  at  the 
time  and  under  the  conditions  applying  in  each  particular 
case  under  the  Rules  of  Examination. 

The  Council  may  accord  to  Students  such  privileges, 
subject  to  such  terms,  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Any  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  The  Institu- 
tion (excepting  to  the  class  of  Students)  must  be  proposed 
and  recommended  according  to  a  form,  in  which  the  full 
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name,  place  of  business  (if  any),  usual  residence,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  candidate  must  be  distinctly  specified.  This 
form  must  be  subscribed  bj  him,  and  signed  by  at  least  six 
Fellows  or  four  Fellows  and  two  Associates,  certifying  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  candidate ;  or  by  four  Members 
of  the  Council,  of  whom  the  President  shall  be  one,  after 
careful  enquiry  into  the  antecedents  of  the  applicant. 

The  proposal  so  made,  being  delivered  to  the  Secretary, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  who,  on  approving  the 
qualifications,  will  determine  the  class  for  which  the  candi- 
date is  to  be  presented  for  ballot. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  contribution  to  the  funds: — 


Annual  Subscription. 
£       8.      d. 

Admiieion  Fee. 
£        8.       d. 

Student      . 

110 

— 

Associate    . 
Professional  Associate 
Felloic 

2     2     0 

2  2     0 

3  3     0 

3    3    0 
3     3    0 
5     5     0 

No  person  can  become  a  Member  (other  than  an  Honorary 
Member)  of  The  Institution,  unless  and  until  he  pays  as  his 
first  Subscription  to  The  Institution,  in  the  case  of  becoming 
a  Fellow  of  The  Institution,  the  sum  of  Eight  Guineas,  in  the 
case  of  becoming  a  Professional  Associate  of  The  Institution, 
the  sum  of  Five  Guineas,  and  in  the  case  of  becoming  an 
Associate  of  The  Institution,  the  sum  of  Five  Guineas. 

All  Fellows,  Professional  Associates,  and  Associates,  are 
required,  within  twelve  months  after  their  election,  to  deliver 
to  the  Council  an  original  Paper  on  some  subject  connected 
with  the  profession,  or  to  make  a  donation  to  the  Library  oi* 
Collection. 

The  affairs  of  The  Institution  are  under  the  management 
of  a  Council,  which  is  elected  annually,  consisting  of  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice-Presidents,  sixteen  Fellows,  two  Professional 
Associates,  and  two  Associates. 

The  Session  of  The  Institution  commences  annually  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
May.  The  Ordinary  General  Meetings  are  held  on  every 
alternate  Monday  during  the  Session.  At  these  Meetings 
original  communications  are  read  on  professional  subjects, 
and  their  merits  fully  and  freely  discussed.  Every  Member 
has  the  pri\alege  of  introducing  one  visitor  to  these  Meetings. 
Members  arc  entitled  to  a  copy  of  any  printed  publication 
issued  by  The  Institution  after  their  admission. 
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THE    OPENING    ADDEESS 

BY 

CHARLES  BIDWELL,  M.A.  (President), 

AT  THE  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 

THE    SURVEYORS'    INSTITUTION, 

November  13th,  1905. 


Gentlemen, 

In  addressing  you  for  the  first  time  from  the  Chair, 
to  which,  by  your  kindness,  I  have  been  elected,  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  that  I  also  feel 
the  great  responsibility  I  am  undertaking  in  endeavour- 
ing to  discharge  to  your  satisfaction  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  this  great  Institution. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  men,  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession, who  have  preceded  me  in  this  important  position, 
I  entertain  some  serious  doubts  of  my  ability  to  cope 
with  the  various  duties  of  the  oflBce ;  but  of  this  you  may 
rest  assured,  gentlemen,  that  my  best  endeavours  will  be 
given  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  welfare  of  The  Insti- 
tution. I  can  only  ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  to  forgive 
my  manifold  shortcomings. 

As  probably  most  of  you  are  aware,  1  was,  as  it  were, 
bom  into  the  profession  of  a  land  agent  and  surveyor. 
My  father,  who  died  in  1874,  was  one  of  the  Founder 
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Members  of  The  Institution,  and  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  a  Fellow  since  March,  1869. 

My  work  and  practice  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  country,  and  necessarily  the  few  thoughts  and 
experiences  which  this  address  contains  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  country  topics. 

I  would  like  first  to  touch  briefly  upon  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
landed  property  since  the  sixties. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  land,  other  than  urban,  is 
patent  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  land  agents  in  par- 
ticular, from  their  every-day  experience.  Nor,  unfor- 
tunately, can  it  be  limited  to  the  depreciation  in  annual 
value  disclosed  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Reports  and  by 
the  rent-books  of  every  rural  estate  in  Great  Britain. 
The  capital  value  of  country  property  has  suflTered  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  its  annual  value,  for  whereas, 
in  the  early  seventies  of  the  last  century,  bu3^ers  of  land 
were  satisfied  with  a  3  per  cent,  return  from  their  invest- 
ments in  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  best  of  all 
securities,  this  class  of  property  has  now  lost  its  attrac- 
tion to  many  investors,  with  the  consequence  that,  at 
present,  prices  range  rather  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  20 
than  of  30  years'  purchase.  This  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  tliat  so  great  an  authority  a.s  Sir 
Robert  Giflfen  estimated  that,  in  1875,  tlie  capital  value 
of  agricultural  land  in  Great  Britain  wius  equivalent  to 
30  years'  purchase  on  the  gross  annual  value  assessed  to 
Schedule  A  of  the  income  tax,  while  twenty  years  later, 
Sir  Alfred  (now  Lord)  Milner,  when  giving  evidence 
in  1804  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Depression,  as  head  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
expressed    the   opinion    that    18  years'  purchase  of  the 
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same  assessment  would   suffice  to  express  the  capital 
value. 

Taking  the  calculations  of  these  two  eminent  autho- 
rities, we  obtain  the  following  striking  table : 


Great  Britain 


Annual  Value  of  Lands, 
Sch.  A.  Income  Tax. 

Yean 
Purohase. 

Capital  Value. 

1875 

65,618,428 

30 

1,668,562,840 

1894 

46,317,729 

18 

833,719,122 

1904 

42,775,711 

IS 

769,962,798 

These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  in  value 
in  land  from  1875  to  1894,  and  54  per  cent,  from  1875 
to  1904. 

I  confess  I  cannot  at  the  present  time  take  quite  so 
pessimistic  a  view.  Having  regard  to  the  depression 
which  has  recently  occurred  in  all  kinds  of  securities, 
land  has  somewhat  recovered  its  position  as  a  safe 
security  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Many  investors  are 
content  with  a  4  per  cent,  return  from  sound  landed  pro- 
perties, but  I  should  be  disposed  to  take  the  average 
value  on  the  4^^  per  cent,  table  (22^  years'  purchase), 
and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  should  I  accept  the 
5  per  cent,  table  (20  years'  purchase),  as  the  multiplier. 

Even,  however,  taking  this  less  gloomy  view,  the 
iact  remains  that  in  thirty  years,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  absorption  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns  for  building  purposes,  the  depreciation  in 
the  capital  value  of  lands  assessed  to  Schedule  A  of  the 
income  tax  has  approximated  very  closely  to  the  total  of 
our  national  indebtedness.      What  that  means  to  the 
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large  class  of  owners,  whose  estates  are  burdened  with 
settlements  or  mortgages  imposed  in  better  times,  it 
needs  no  words  of  mine  to  describe. 

Taking  the  Inland  Revenue  Annual  Reports,  and 
comparing  the  year  1893-4  with  the  latest  available 
(1903-4),  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  in  the  gross 
amount  of  income  arising  out  of  the  ownership  of  land 
of  £3,719,481,  or  nearly  7  per  cent,  in  10  years,  the  prin- 
cipal decreases  being:— 


Decrease. 

(IrossAuuual 
Value,  1893-t. 

Gross  Annual 
Value,  1903-4. 

Actunl. 

Per  Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Norfolk  - 

1,470,50« 

1 ,22S,553 

241,95:) 

16-6 

Kent  (outside 
Mctropolis)- 

1,399,027 

1,179,613 

219,414 

15-5 

Saffolk  - 

927,946 

743,772 

184,173 

20 

Essex     - 

1,0(;6,183 

888,707 

177,476 

16-5 

Farmers'  profits  (Schedule  B)  during  the  same  period 
show  a  decrease  in  England  of  £1,098,220,  or  8*2  per 
cent,  and  in  Scotland  of  £139,708,  or  67  per  cent. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  minor  causes  which  help 
to  account  for  this  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  landed 
estate,  but  the  chief  factor  is,  undoubtedly,  the  reduced 
value  of  all  agricultural  produce. 

It  may  be  a  bold  statement  to  commit  oneself  to,  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  touched  bottom,  and  that 
landowners  and  farmers,  having  been  through  the  lire  of 
adversity,  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  the  changed 
condition  of  affairs. 

Landowners  have  learned  by  sad  experience  the 
change  of  circumstances  with  regard  to  purely  agricul- 
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tural  estates.  The  old-fashioned  lease,  drawn  by  the 
lawyer  land  agent,  with  its  restrictive  clauses,  by  which 
a  tenant  was  bound  down  so  tightly  that  he  could  by  no 
possibility  regulate  his  system  of  farming  to  meet  the 
altered  condition  of  things,  is  almost  a  relic  of  the  past. 

The  generality  of  tenants  in  these  days  prefer  a 
yearly  agreement  with  fairly  liberal  covenants^  giving 
them  power  to  use  their  abilities  to  make  the  most  of 
their  holding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  containing  clauses 
to  prevent  the  farm  being  run  out  and  exhausted. 

In  the  large  area  of  the  Fens,  than  which  no  better 
land,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  exists,  the 
growing  of  potatoes,  white  and  brown  mustard,  and 
celery,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  onions  for  the  London 
markets  largely  obtains  and  is  very  remunerative. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  this  line  of  industry  was  not 
dreamed  of,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  so  largely 
followed,  and  that  similar  activity  in  other  directions 
has  been  shown  elsewhere,  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
agriculturist  is  not  quiie  so  lacking  in  enterprise  aa 
has  sometimes  been  declared,  and  that,  recognising  the 
need  for  new  methods  and  gi*eater  effort,  he  will  find  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  the  money  and 
labour  invested  in  his  business. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  Tithe  Act,  1891,  making  the 
owner  of  the  land  responsible  for  the  tithe  instead  of 
the  occupier,  and  changing  the  mode  of  recovery  from 
distraint  to  a  summons  in  the  County  Court,  has,  in  my 
experience,  been  quite  satisfactory.  At  first  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  owners  understand  their 
responsibility,  but  now  the  system  works  fairly  smoothly, 
and  the  friction,  which  was  formerly  engendered  between 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioners  by  the  demand  for  this 
due,  has  been  allayed. 
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It  is  worthy  of  comment  that,  after  a  continuous 
fall  in  the  value  of  £100  tithe  rent-charge  from 
£112  78.  5id.  in  1877  to  £66  lOa.  9Jd  in  1900,  there 
has  since  been  a  slight   upward  tendency,  viz : — 

£  8.  d. 

1901  .    -    -    -    67  3  8f 

1902  -    -    .    -    69  7  5 

1903  -    -    -       69  19  6 

1904  -    .    -       69  12  Oi 

The  average  for  the  year  1904  is  below  that  for  1903 
in  consequence  of  the  "  Leiter  "  year,  when  the  wheat 
trade  was  abnormally  raised  by  speculation,  having 
dropped  out  of  the  septennial  average. 

Surely  this  upward  movement  in  tithe  may  be  taken 
as  a  first  indication  that  agricultural  depression  has 
touched  bottom,  if  it  may  not  be  said  to  be  already 
decreasing. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Acts,  1883  and 
1900,  have,  in  my  opinion,  worked  beneficially  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  owner  and  the  occupier,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  they  are  sufficiently  comprehensive 
if  properly  administered.  Two  weak  points  in  their 
administration  have  frequently  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  viz. : — 

1.  The  want  of  uniformity  and  system  in  the 
allowance  made  for  unexhausted  improvements 
in  the  several  counties,  and  even  in  different 
districts  in  the  same  counties. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  an  authoritative  and 
uniform  scale  of  allowances  (biised  on  Lawes'  TabK*s)  for 
the  unexhausted  value  of  cake,  feeding  stufis,  and 
artificial  manures  might  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  and  made  the  accepted  basis  of 
compensation.  The  adoption  of  this  suggestion  would, 
in  my  opinion,  tend  to  prevent  litigation. 
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2.  The  too  frequent  absence,  in  Tenant  Right  Valua- 
tions, of  due  consideration  in  respect  of  claims 
for    dilapidations    and    deterioration    of    the 
holdings.     In  other  words,  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  that  the   bad  tenant  is  too  highly 
compensated  in  his  outgoing  valuation,  while 
the  good  tenant  receives  too  little. 
The  allowance  for  manurial  returns  on  feeding  stuffs 
and  artificial  manures  is  the  same  to  the  bad  tenant  who 
leaves  his  arable  land  in  a  foul  condition  and  his  pastures 
neglected  as  to  the  good  tenant,  though  the  returns  from 
the  manures  under  these  conditions  cannot  be  the  same : 
and  further,  there  is  the  heavy  outlay  to  the  incoming 
tenant  of  cleaning  the  land,  an  item  of  expenditure  which 
is  too  frequently  ignored  or  lightly  treated  as  against 
the  outgoing  tenant. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  one  or  two  leading 
representative  surveyors  in  each  county  (selected  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries)  should  be  appointed 
as  official  sole  arbitrators  to  adjudicate  upon  disputed 
questions  of  dilapidations  or  changes  of  tenancy.  I  am 
aware  that  under  Schedule  II.  of  the  Act  of  1900  the 
Board  have  power  to  nominate  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  to 
act  in  certain  cases,  but  I  believe  it  would  much  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  disputed  claims  if  it  were  known  who 
were  the  official  arbitrators  in  their  respective  counties. 
From  the  statistics  I  have  already  given,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  con- 
taining together  some  2,263,380  acres,  have  experienced 
about  18  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  amount  of  income 
derivable  from  landed  estate.  This  may  be  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  are,  in  these  counties, 
large  tracts  of  heath  and  open  light  lands  which,  with 
cereals  at  their  present  price,  will  not  pay  to  farm,  and 
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which  have  therefore  gone  out  of  cultivation  for  ordinary 
farm  crops. 

By  a  fortunate  dispensation,  however,  they  have 
proved  specially  suited  to  the  production  of  another 
form  of  crop  which,  in  these  poor  districts,  will  be  found 
to  give  a  better  return.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  game 
crop,  particularly  partridges,  which  may  rightly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  one  hope  of  many  a  harassed  land- 
owner in  East  Anglia.  For,  on  many  of  the  large 
estates  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  income  at  the  present  time  is  the  letting  of  the  sport- 
ing rights.  These  often  fetch  a  high  figure  where  the 
furnished  mansion  and  the  shooting  are  let  together  for 
the  season,  and  it  is  within  the  limit  to  say  that  these 
shootings  will  realise  from  Ss.  to  58.  per  acre.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that,  as  to  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  chief  source  of 
income  is  the  letting  of  the  sporting  rights. 

Distance  from  a  railway  station  was  formerly  an 
important  element  in  letting  shooting  estates,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  motor  car  this  is  not  now  so  material, 
while  the  great  demand  for  shootings,  and  the  system 
which  has  recently  grown  up,  by  which  many  of  the 
large  shoots  are  taken  by  syndicates,  have  also  tended  to 
make  the  possibilities  of  an  estate  in  this  direction  a 
factor  which  no  land  agent  could  properly  overlook. 

Another  very  serious  question,  affecting  materially 
the  value  of  landed  estates,  is  the  increase  in  the  burden 
of  imperial  and  local  taxation  upon  all  kinds  of  property. 

Dealing  first  with  imperial  taxation,  it  is  worthy  of 
comment  that,  three  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calls  upon  us  to 
disburse  the  abnormally  high  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  of 
our  income  for  Imperial  purposes,  in  the  form  of  Income 
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Tax.  Whether  such  a  demand  can  be  looked  upon  as 
consistent  with  sound  finance,  leaving  a  sufficient  reserve 
to  be  called  upon  in  time  of  stress,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say,  but  at  least  this  tax  has  the  merit  of  being  imposed 
upon  incomes  generally,  and  does  not  weigh  more  heavily 
upon  land  than  upon  other  f onns  of  property. 

Similar  testimony  cannot  be  given  in  respect  of  that 
form  of  taxation  known  as  the  Death  Duties,  imposed 
under  the  Finance  Act  of  1894,  of  which  we  have  now 
nearly  ten  years'  experience. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  before  the  Finance 
Act  was  passed  and  that  which  now  obtains,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  proportion  payable  by  realty  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  it  was  before  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Bill  became  law. 

For  instance,  in  1893-4  i before  the  Finance  Act)  the 
Death  Duties,  including  Probate,  Inventory  and  Account 
Duty,  Estate  Duty,  Legacy  Duty,  and  Succession  Duty 
approximated  £9,500,000  for  Great  Britain.  Of  this 
sum  realty's  share  was  £1,000,000,  or  about  one-ninth 
of  the  whole,  whereas  in  1903-4,  under  the  Finance  Act, 
realty  in  Great  Britain  paid  Estate  Duty  (including 
Settlement  Estate  Duty)  amounting  to  £2,  972,446,  which 
equals  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  received,  or  double 
the  proportion  paid  in  1893. 

I  think  we  may  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Finance 
Act  has  been  a  successful  measure  from  the  financier's 
point  of  view,  but  many  of  us  are  doubtless  aware  of 
cases  in  our  experience  in  which  the  Death  Duties  have 
had  a  very  crippling  effect  upon  estates,  and  where  it  has 
taken  a  considerable  period  for  the  new  owner  to  recover 
from  their  payment. 

But  it  is  rather  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  local 
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burd<Ma«  that  I  would  direct  your  attention,  for,  since  the 
Poor  Law  Exemption  Act  in  1840,  now  annually 
renewed  by  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act, 
exempted  personalty  from  liability  to  the  payment  of 
rates,  this  falls  wholly  upon  realty. 

The  present  system  of  valuation  and  assessment 
under  the  Rating  Act  of  1874  (37  and  38  Vict.,  cap.  54) 
is  most  unequal  and  unsatisfactory,  and  I  trust  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  well-thought-out  government 
measure,  on  the  lines  of  the  majority  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  will  be  introduced, 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the  assessing  of  real 
estate  for  both  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation. 

The  rates  and  taxes  on  landed  properties  have  gone 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last  20  years.  We  have 
now,  in  addition  to  the  Poor  Rates,  the  County  Council 
Rates  (embracing  roads,  bridges,  lunacy,  &c.,),  Education 
Rates,  and  other  local  burdens  such  as  water  Jsupply, 
sanitation,  &c. 

Sir  John  Hibbert,  in  an  address  to  the  Count^^ 
Councils'  Association  in  May  last,  gave  the  following 
figures  showing  the  increased  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  main  roads. 

Cost  of  Main  Roads. 

1894.  1904. 

£  £ 

Bedfordshire         -         -         -          20,000  34,000 

Egsex 47,000  93,000 

Glamorganshire    -         -         -           18,000  38,000 

Gloucestershire     -        -         -          62,0(X)  66,000 

Hampshire    ...         -           11,000  61.000 

Lancashire    ...         -         136,000  147,0(X) 

Norfolk          .         -         -         -           43,000  54,000 

East  Suffolk-         -         -         -             9,000  14,000 

Worcestershire      -         -         -           23,000  56,000 

West  Riding,  Yorkshire         -         146,000  168.000 
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I  think  it  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
main  roads  of  the  country  are  vastly  improved,  and  are 
now  maintained  with  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
several  counties,  but  whether  those  who  pay  the  im- 
mensely increased  cost  of  this  improvement  reap  a  pro- 
portionate benefit  from  it,  is  open  to  question. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  system  should  be  initiated 
whereby  the  owners  of  motor  cars  and  motor  bicycles 
should  be  made  to  contribute  some  quota  towards  the 
cost  of  maintaining  main  roads  and  bridges.  The 
country  towns  and  villages  sufFer,  not  inconsiderably, 
from  the  dust  and  smell  created  by  these  machines,  and 
the  general  public  who  use  the  highways  are  subject  to 
considerable  risk  from  the  frequent  reckless  driving  of 
motors. 

These  annoyances  must,  I  apprehend,  be  borne 
patiently,  but  meanwhile  it  is  somewhat  unfair  that 
motorists  should  have  the  use  of  the  roads  practically 
free  of  charge,  particularly  as  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  their  upkeep  is  largely  due  to  the  demand  which 
has  arisen  for  a  condition  of  surface,  far  superior  in 
many  cases  to  the  needs  of  the  district  upon  which  the 
increased  expenditure  must  fall. 

In  my  view,  motors  might  fairly  be  taxed  by  means 
of  licences,  to  an  extent  which  would  provide  the  means 
of  paying  any  cost  of  upkeep  beyond  that  necessary  for 
the  normal  traffic  of  the  district ;  the  sum  thus  obtained 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  government  subventions. 

The  working  of  the  Education  Act  has  no  doubt 
added  materially  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  deep-thinking  or  right-minded 
person  can  object  to  the  principle  of  an  Act  which  gives 
the  opportunity  of  that  most  valuable  and  essential  gift 
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— education — to  every  child  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  oft-stated  truism  that, 
if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  with  foreign  countries,  we 
must  educate  the  rising  generation  of  the  nation. 

Personally,  I  never  grudge  time  or  money  for  educa- 
tion, both  elementary  and  higher,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  my  own  county — the  Isle  of 
Ely  —  I  give  a  great  deal  of  the  former  to  the  cause. 

Sir  John  Hibbert,  in  the  address  before  referred  to, 
gives  the  following  rates  already  required  for  elementary 
education  under  the  new  system : — 


Snrrey 

d. 

in  the  £ 

Glamorgan 

11 

1?       »» 

Cambridgeshire        -        -        -        - 

lOi 

»      »> 

Gloucester  and  Lancashire 

10 

,,       ,, 

Buckinghamshire  aud  Hampshire     - 

91 

?>      »* 

Six  other  counties  .... 

9 

»•       »? 

Two     „          „        -        .        .        . 

8i 

»>             V 

Five     ,.          ,,.... 

8 

J>        »♦ 

Two    „          „        .         .        .        . 

H 

»            »5 

Eleven,,          ,,---- 

6i 

>»            » 

I  conscientiously  believe  that  the  education  com- 
mittees throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  doing  good 
work  for  the  future  of  the  nation,  and  to  my  mind  it  is 
a  valuable  avsset  that  so  many  more  of  the  laity  are 
taking  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  education. 

One  point  in  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
emphasise,  namely  that,  in  rural  schools,  useful  technical 
knowledge  should  be  taught,  e.g.,  to  the  boys,  gardening, 
carpentering,  blacksmith's  work,  and  nature  study  ;  and 
to  the  girls,  simple  cookery,  dairy,  laundry,  and  house 
work.  This  practical  instruction  would  be  of  great 
advantage  in  after  life,  and,  by  giving  rise  to  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  country  pursuits,  should  tend  to 
check  that  exodus  from  rural  districts  which  we  all 
deplore. 
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The  1904  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education  recognises 
these  subjects,  and  now  that  those  who  pay  the  piper  are 
entitled  to  call  the  tune,  I  would  strongly  advise  my 
colleagues  in  the  provinces  to  see  that  the  syllabuses 
contained  therein  are  broi^ght  to  the  notice  of  their 
school  managers. 

In  many  districts,  too,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to 
draw  attention  to  the  little-known  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act  (1893), 
Amendment  Act,  1899  (62  and  63  Vict,  cap.  13), 
commonly  known  as  Bobson's  Act,  which,  on  certain 
conditions^  allows  local  authorities  to  make  by-laws, 
applicable  to  particular  parishes  or  districts,  whereby 
children  over  eleven  and  under  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who  have  passed  the  standard  fixed  for  partial  exemp- 
tion from  school  attendance,  need  not  be  required  to 
make  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  school  attend- 
ances in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  my  own  county  we  have  made  use  of  our  powers 
under  this  measure  by  adopting  the  special  by-law  for 
children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  enable  children  of  a 
certain  standard  to  be  away  from  school  during  the  time 
when  labour  is  most  needed  on  the  farm,  thereby 
assisting  the  farmer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  case 
of  the  child,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  and 
interest  in  agricultural  matters  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  acquired.  Country  members  will,  I  think,  agi-ee 
that  the  rural  labourer  is  less  efficient  than  he  was, 
particularly  where  care  and  skill  are  most  needed,  e.g,  in 
hedge-cutting,  thatching,  draining,  &c.,  and  this  I  attribute 
largely  to  the  difficulty  of  interesting  lads  in  these  arts 
after  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  in  cases  where,  up 
to  that  time,  they  have  received  no  instruction  tending 
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to  arouse  their  interest  in  matters  of  this  nature.  The 
position,  however,  is  now  changed,  and,  as  far  as  the 
early  education  of  the  country  lad  is  concerned,  it  rests 
with  ourselves  to  see  that  it  is  such  as  will  fit  him  for 
his  future  career. 

The  system  of  higher  and  secondary  education,  which 
has  been  recently  instituted  and  is  gradually  getting 
a  hold  of  the  country,  gives  every  facility,  by  means  of 
scholarships  and  special  technical  education,  for  a  clever 
boy  or  girl  in  an  elementary  school  to  rise  in  the  world 
and  mount  the  ladder  of  success. 

And  now  that  I  am  dealing  with  educational  matters 
I  would  briefly  refer  to  the  great  advantages  which  I 
trust  will  accrue  to  many  of  the  young  men  joining  our 
ranks  from  the  scholarships  which  the  Council  have 
decided  to  offer  to  students  at  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge,  Durham,  and  Wales. 

As  a  member  of  Cambridge  University,  it  is  my 
pleasing  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
on  behalf  of  the  University  authorities,  has  desired  me 
to  say  how  pleased  they  were  that  the  scholarships 
would  bring  the  University  in  touch  with  this  Institu- 
tion. 

The  object  that  the  Council  have  in  view  is  to  give 
a  future  surveyor  the  opportunity  of  studying  at  a 
university  technical  subjects  which  will  be  useful  to 
him  in  following  his  profession.  A  year  of  his  articles 
as  a  pupil  may  run  concurrently  with  the  last  year  of 
his  university  course,  so  that  he  will  not  be  losing  time 
in  preparing  for  his  future  career,  and  surely  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  mind,  which  should 
be  the  result  of  three  years  well  spent  at  the  university, 
should  enable  the  graduate  to  hold  his  own,  if  not  to 
outstrip  and  pass  his  colleague    whose  time  has  been 
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given  only  to  the  acquisition  of  a  purely  technical  know- 
ledge of  his  profession. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  burdens  upon  real 
property,  the  following  figures  go  to  show  the  large  and 
steady  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  expenditure 
of  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
last  thirty  years  : — 


I  Average  Amount  of  i     A  vorage  Amount  of 
Bates  raised  per        Loans  outstanding  per 
'Head  of  Populntion.  I    Head  of  Population. 


£ 

8.   d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1874-1875 

16  2 

3 

18 

3 

1879-1880 

17  6 

6 

7 

11 

1884-1886 

19  1 

6 

8 

8 

1889-1890 

19  6 

6 

19 

8 

1894-1896 

1 

2  6 

7 

16 

4 

1899-1900 

1 

6  7 

9 

4 

4 

1902-1903 

1 

10  r> 

11 

4 

8 

Average  Rates  rained  per  £  of  Vnluntion. 


1874-1875 
1879-1880 
1884-1885 
1889-1900 
1894-1895 


d. 
3-8 
3-8 
6-3 
8-2 
2-4 


per  £  of  llttteable  Value. 


1899-1900 
1902-1903 


4  11-8 

5  7-4 


per  £  of  Assessable  Value, 

Agicultural  Land  assessed 

at  one-balf. 


Total  Amount  of  Kates  raised. 

1874-1875  19,198,579 

1879-1880  22,160,099 

1884-1885  25,666,552 

1889-1890  27,713,409 

1894-1895  33,855,283 

1899-1900  40,734,219 

1902-1903  50,328,412 
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These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  receipts,  e.g 
in  1902-3  there  were  12|  millions  obtained  from  local 
taxation  duties  and  government  grants;  30  millions 
obtained  from  market  tolls,  gas  and  water  under- 
takings^  &c. ;  and  35  millions  borrowed  for  water  works, 
tramways,  and  other  municipal  undertakings. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  the  total  rates, 
taking  no  account  of  the  subventions,  have  risen  nearly 
200  per  cent,  in  the  past  30  years,  and  this  brings  home 
to  us  the  importance  of  impressing  our  representatives 
on  local  councils  with  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
true  economy  in  their  expenditure. 

A  subject  which  at  the  present  is  causing  considerable 
anxiety  in  the  country,  and  upon  which  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  taken  place,  is  the  depopulation  of  the 
rural  districts  and  the  influx  of  labourers  and  their 
families  into  the  towns.  This  is  a  matter  which 
seriously  affects  the  future  of  the  landed  interest  and 
the  nation  at  large. 

The  rural  population  has,  in  the  past,  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  country  in  maintaining  physical  development, 
and  in  producing  sound  healthy  men  to  recruit  our  navy, 
army,  and  working  classes,  and  this  draining  of  the 
strong,  able-bodied  men  from  the  country  into  the  towns 
must  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  future  population 
of  the  nation. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  we  are  passing  through 
a  transition  period,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the  balance 
will  be  restored. 

This  desire  to  migrate  to  towns  arises  from  several 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  difficulty  often  met 
with  of  obtaining  decent  cottages  and  homes  in  the 
country  villages,  the  first  efiects  of  the  Education  Act, 
the  cheap  facilities  for  travel,  the  educative  influence  of 
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the  cheap  newspaper,  and  the  desire  for  more  amusement 
and  excitement  than  life  in  the  country  affords,  the 
women  being  particularly  sensitive  on  this  latter  point. 

That  there  is  at  present  a  serious  lack  of  employment 
in  urban  districts  is  patent  to  all^  and  this  may  be 
calculated  to  have  its  effect  in  checking  the  exodus  from 
the  country  of  the  more  thoughtful  minded  of  the  rural 
labourers. 

In  1899  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Returus  showed 
an  average  of  2  4  per  cent,  unemployed  for  the  year.  In 
1894  the  percentage  was  6*5  per  cent. ;  the  present  year, 
starting  with  about  7-6  per  cent.,  was  reduced  in  the 
summer  months  to  5*25  per  cent.,  but  this  want  of 
employment  is  almost  sure  to  be  intensified  as  the  winter 
approaches,  unless  the  termination  of  the  recent  war 
gives  a  very  pronounced  impetus  to  trade. 

At  any  rate  the  building  trade,  which  perhaps  most 
seriously  affects  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  is,  I  under- 
stand, in  a  very  depressed  condition,  largely  owing  to 
the  most  prosperous  centres  of  population  being  over- 
built during  the  good  times. 

The  distress  of  last  winter,  and  the  shortness  of  work 
since,  led  to  the  Unemployed  Workman's  Act  being 
passed  last  session.  As  originally  introduced,  it  con- 
tained the  new  and  socialistic  proposal  that  the 
unemployed  had  the  right  to  look  to  the  ratepayer  for 
work.  This  principle  of  the  Bill  was  amended,  but  even 
now  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  is  introduced,  I  understand, 
by  allowing  local  authorities  to  acquire,  out  of  the  rates, 
land  for  the  formation  of  labour  colonies. 

The  diflBculty  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the 
"  unemployed,"  and  the  remedies  to  be  adopted,  is 
one  the  seriousness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate ;  and  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  matter  has  been 
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referred  W)  a  strong  Royal  Commission,  whose  inquiry 
will  be  pushed  forward  with  all  speed,  and  whose  report 
will  be  awaited  with  anxiety. 

If  we  are  to  retain  the  intelligent  young  labourer  on 
the  land,  we  must  provide  him  with  a  decent  cottage,  a 
fair-sized  plotjof  ground  (say  not  less  than  20  poles),  and 
the  fruit  trees  with  which  to  plant  it.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  building  decent  cottages  without  an  annual  loss 
to  the  landowner  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
Member  of  this  Institution.  If  the  money  be  borrowed 
of  any  of  the  Improvement  Companies,  it  cannot  be 
obtained  at  less  than  4|^  per  cent,  including  repayment 
of  principal  spread  over  40  years,  and  in  addition  there 
are  the  fees  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  passing  and 
certifying  the  outla3^ 

The  following  table  of  one  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
panies I  quote  from  an  article  in  the  County  Gentleiiian 
of  October  29,  1904. 

Hates  of  instalment  per  cent,  per  annum  to  repay  lonns  of  £.')()()  and 
upwards  for  cottages  and  other  agricultural  improvements  :— 
£     s.       d. 


20  vears 

7     3     Oi 

, 

25  *  „ 

.         G     H  111  1 

'       These   figures   include  sinking 

30     „ 

5   11      7i 

fund   and    interest,  the    interest 

85     „ 

5     3     1      1 

l^eing  calculated  at  3}  per  cent. 

40     „ 

4  16  lU 

We  have  recently  had  the  advantage  of  inspecting 
the  Cheap  Cottage  Exhibition  at  the  Garden  City, 
Letchworth.  The  Exhibition  has  no  doubt  accomplished 
some  important  results.  It  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  better  housing  of  the  labourer ;  it  has 
proved  that  for  an  outlay  of  £150,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, a  cottage  suitable  for  a  labourer  and  his  family 
can  be  built  by  a  landowner.  It  has  shown  that  restric- 
tive by-laws  must  seriously  impede  the  building  of 
rural  homes ;  and  it  has  given  us  examples  of  cottages 
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built  with  various  patent  materials,  and  has  introduced 
to  our  notice  numerous  modern  and  patent  fittings.. 

Many  of  the  cottages  are^  however,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  unfitted  for  the  homes  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  life  of  some  of  these 
cheap  cottages  will  not  bear  comparison  with  a  pair  of 
good  substantial  cottages  in  brick  and  slate,  or  brick  and 
tile,  costing  from  £350  to  £400  the  pair,  including  out- 
buildings. At  the  same  time  I  recognise  that  the 
exhibition  has  done  great  good,  and  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learnt  from  it. 

What  the  country  needs,  and  what,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  better  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  is  not  so 
much  a  cheap  class  of  cottage  as  cheap  money  with 
which  to  erect  decent  cottages. 

The  Small  Holdings  Departmental  Committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member,  have  had  some 
very  striking  evidence  before  them  on  the  matter  of 
labourers'  cottages,  and  this  question  will  no  doubt 
be  dealt  with  in  their  report. 

Ireland,  as  is  so  often  the  case  under  recent  legisla- 
tion, is  in  a  better  position  than  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  public  money 
for  the  erection  of  labourers*  cottages,  for  Section  17  of 
the  Labourers  Act,  1883,  empowers  rural  district 
councils  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Labourers  Acts  on  the  credit  of  the  rates,  and  Section 
18  of  the  same  Act  enables  the  Board  of  Works,  Ireland, 
to  issue,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  the  required 
loans.  The  period  for  repayment  of  the  loans  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Works  and  the  rates  of  interest  charged 
are  fixed  by  Treasury  Minute  and  have  varied  at 
difierent  times  since  the  passing  of  the  first  Labourers 
Act  (1883). 
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The  rates  of  interest  now  in  force,  for  loans  issued 
since  1904,  are  : — 

For  loans  repayable  in  20  years 


40 
50 


3^  per  cent 

3f 

4 

4i 


Rural  District  Councils  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  borrow 
for  the  longest  period  allowed  (50  years),  and  the  loans 
are  repaid  to  the  Board  of  Works  by  equal  annual 
payments,  or  annuities,  consisting  of  repayment  of  a 
portion  of  the  principal,  and  interest  on  the  balance  of 
the  principal  outstanding  at  the  time. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  cottages  built  or  being 
built  in  Ireland  with  public  money  up  to  31st  March, 
1905 :- 


Valuation, 
of  Rural 
Districts. 

No.  of  1a 
Cottf 

Built. 

ibourcrs' 

lu  course 

<»f  con- 
struction. 

Amount  of  Loan. 

Province. 

Sanctioned. 

Received. 

Ulster-     - 

£ 
3,409,022 

1,247 

428 

&            8, 

331,401  17 

d.            £          if.     d. 
1       240,270  10    0 

Munster  - 

2,964,000 

10,021 

720 

1,536,556     0 

6     1,410,528  18     3 

Leinstcr  - 

3,485,358 

7,594 

391 

1,269,196     4 

6    1,139,612     8     1 

Connanght 

1,373,911 

299 

108 

56,918     0 

3  1       50,447     2  10 

Under  the  Irish  Land  Act  1903,  imperial  funds  have 
been  made  available  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings 
by  private  persons  on  still  more  favourable  terms,  so  that 
the  Irish  occupier  may  now  become  owner  of  his  farm  on 
payment  of  '6\  per  cent  of  its  capital  value  for  68  years. 

Possibly  such  advantageous  terms  could  not  properly 
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be  expected  on  the  security  of  a  more  perishable  form  of 
property  such  as  labourers'  cottages,  but  in  view  of  the 
immense  importance  to  the  nation  that  the  country 
population  should  be  suitably  housed,  and  not  forced  to 
migrate  to  centres  already  overcrowded,  I  would  strongly 
urge  legislation  empowering  English  and  Scotch  land- 
owners to  borrow  government  money  for  the  erection  of 
cottages,  on  terms  somewhat  approximating  those  already 
granted  to  the  Irish  tenant  under  the  1903  Act. 

A  kindred  question  is  that  of  rural  by-laws  which 
has  recently  been  before  the  Institution  and  the  general 
public.  I  do  not  propose  to  reopen  the  controversy, 
especially  as  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill  of  last  session  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  report  is 
published  in  the  form  of  a  short  amended  Bill  of  five 
clauses,  the  principal  clause  (2)  of  which  is  to  exempt 
buildings  sufficiently  isolated  from  the  operation  of 
existing  and  future  building  by-laws. 

I  can  only  state,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
rural  by-laws  at  present  in  force  are,  in  many  cases,  too 
arbitrary,  and  quite  impracticable  for  dealing  with 
building  in  country  districts.  We  want  a  simple  code 
of  rural  by-laws  which  shall  be  fairly  elastic  and  not 
oppressive,  and  I  should  prefer  to  see  any  disputes,  which 
may  arise  under  them  in  rural  districts  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  rather  than  to  the 
Local  Grovernment  Board. 

There  is  another  subject  which  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  country  districts,  that  is,  the  water 
supply  of  small  country  towns  and  villages,  which,  in 
many  places,  has  become  an  urgent  question.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and  one 
which  must  be  dealt  with  without  much  delay,  and  I 
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trust  the  tirae  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see,  either 
a  National  Water  Board  in  London,  or  the  country  divided 
up  into  large  areas,  each  with  a  representative  water 
board  empowered  to  deal  with  all  questions  affecting  the 
water  supply  of  its  own  district,  e.g.  the  storage  of 
water,  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  the 
abstraction  of  water  from  a  particular  district  by  large 
cities  situate  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  source 
of  supply.  Our  present  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  engenders  waste,  friction,  and  public  loss  and 
inconvenience. 

I  propose  now  to  touch  very  briefly  on  the  burning 
question  of  the  food  supply  to  these  islands.  The  Report 
of  the  Royal  (vommission  on  our  Food  Supplj^  in  Time  of 
War  has  recently  been  published,  and  I  can  strongly 
recommend  this  Report  for  your  perusal.  It  contains 
some  very  startling  facts. 

Avoiding  most  carefully  any  political  or  controversial 
opinions,  I  would  merely  point  out,  as  a  fact,  that  this 
country,  in  the  best  of  years,  can  only  produce  something 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat  required  for  its  food 
supply. 

I  am  in  favour  of  encouraging  by  all  legitimate  means 
our  own  home  supply,  and  further  look  upon  it  as 
essential  that  our  Colonies  shall  be  induced  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  their  power  to  supplement  our  wants  in  this 
direction,  so  that— as  far  as  may  be — our  Empire  may 
be  self-contained  and  self-supporting. 

An  enormous  virgin  area  in  North-west  Canada  suit- 
able for  wheat  growing  will  in  a  few  years  be  opened  up, 
and  this,  one  would  hope,  would  render  us  independent 
of  those  violent  clianges  in  the  wsources  of  our  supply 
which  are  noticeable  in  the  following  table : — 
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Imports  of  Wheat  (Grain,  and  Flour  iu  eqaivalent  weij^ht  of  Grain)  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  principal  places  of  export : — 


Total  Imports 

Yau-s. 

United  States. 

Argentina. 

Russia. 

India. 

from  all 
Countries. 

cwts. 

CWC8. 

CWL8 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

lUOO 

57,418,064 

18,769,000 

4.606,523 

6.23:) 

2.919,267 

98,597,450 

1901 

66,855,026 

8,309,706 

2,580,805 

3,341,600 

6,197,019 

101,064,682 

1^02 

64,961,474 

4,543,236 

6,620,104 

8,842,182 

4,217,013 

107,927,701 

11)03 

46,730,727 

14,232,625 

17,277,481 

17,058,698 

61 

116,744,152 

1904 

18,513,548 

21,841,650 

23,708,306 

25,521,097 

11,364,669 

118,230,961 

1905 

5,498,782 

•12,837,600 

•11,461.100 

♦11,921,200 

*5,781,200 

54,645,554 

■ODthS). 

"  Excluding  flour,  included  in  these  instances  with  **  Other  Countries"  in  "  Trade  and  Nav.  A/c." 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  wheat 
supply  from  the  United  States  has  fallen  considerably 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  now  takes  about  fifth  place ; 
Argentina,  Russia,  Australia,  and  India  making  up  the 
deficit.  These  two  last  countries  are  rather  uncertain 
sources  of  supply,  as  they  are  largely  dependant  upon 
their  rainfall,  while  the  present  internal  condition  of 
Russia,  and  the  lack  of  aflBnity  between  that  nation 
and  our  own,  would  make  it  inadvisable  to  rely  too 
greatly  upon  a  supply  derived  from  that  country. 

It  seems  possible  that,  in  the  future,  we  must  look  for 
much  greater  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  of  late,  and  any  suggestions, 
therefore,  honestly  put  forward  as  likely  to  exercise  a 
steadying  influence  upon  this,  our  chief  article  of  food, 
are  worthy  of  most  careful  consideration. 

The  statistics  I  have  quoted  go  to  show  how  abso- 
lutely the  life  of  this  country  is  dependent  upon  our 
maintaining  a  powerful  navy,  which  shall  be  able,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  to  keep  open  our  ports. 

I  now  turn  to  the  recent  Session  of  Parliament  (1905), 
and  note  briefly  the  legislation  which  has  been  attempted 
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and  accomplished,  so  far  as  it  affects  us  as  a  professional 
body. 

"  The  Agricultural  Rates  Act,"  for  the  relief  of  agri- 
cultural land  by  a  rebate  of  half  the  rates,  was  first 
passed  in  1896  for  five  years,  against  a  very  strong  oppo- 
sition, it  being  described  as  a  "  dole  to  landlords."  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
occupiers  of  land,  and  it  is  not  the  fact,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  landlords  have  benefited  from  it  at 
the  expense  of  their  tenants. 

In  1901  it  was  renewed  for  four  years,  again  arousing 
much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  last 
Session  it  was  again  renewed,  but  on  this  occasion  with 
practically  the  concurrence  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  politicians  who 
formerly  doubted  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  this  measure 
have  since  been  converted  to  the  views  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  who, in  their  Final  Report, 
stated  that  they  considered  "  it  to  be  well-established, 
'^  that  in  view  of  the  character  of  agricultural  property, 
*'  the  amount  of  the  produce  and  profits  derivable  there- 
"  from,  and  the  relative  extent  to  which  benefits  accrue 
"  to  the  property  and  to  its  occupier,  by  reason  of  the 
"  expenditure  incurred  by  the  local  authorities,  it  would 
''  be  inequitable  that  rates  should  be  paid  in  respect  of 
'^  it  on  the  basis  of  its  full  annual  value."  They  then 
went  on  to  recommend  that,  for  all  burdens  of  an  onerous 
character  and  for  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  local 
highways,  agricultural  land  should  be  assessed  at  half 
its  rateable  value,  and  that,  in  respect  of  other  burdens, 
where  the  case  of  the  agricultural  ratepayer  was 
dependent,  not  only  upon  his  inferior  ability  to  pay,  but 
also  upon  the  meagre  extent  to  which  he  was  benefited 
by  much  of  the  local  expenditure  incurred,  he  should 
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continue  to  be  rated  at  one-fourth,  as  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  other  similar  enactments. 

Until,  therefore,  the  whole  question  of  local  taxation 
has  been  revised  on  the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  interest  that 
this  measure  should  remain  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

To  the  energy  of  Mr.  Mount,  the  Member  for  South 
Berks,  we  owe  the  "  Compensation  for  Damage  to  Crops 
Act,"  originally  known  as  the  "  Sparks  Bill."  The  want 
of  such  a  measure  has  been  much  felt  by  the  farmers, 
who  have  suffered  great  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
railway  companies  from  the  destruction  of  their  crops  by 
sparks  from  passing  engines,  without  receiving  any 
compensation  for  the  loss  sustained.  The  Act,  as  passed, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  compromise,  but  the  injustice 
will  now  be  remedied  by  the  payment  of  compensation 
up  to  the  sum  of  £100. 

Two  measures  introduced  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  been  unfortu- 
nately allowed  to  drop,  viz.  the  "  Butter  Bill,"  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  addition  of  moisture  to 
butter,  and  to  ensure  a  pure  and  genuine  article ;  and 
'*  The  Dogs  Bill,"  to  prevent  sheep- worrying  and  tx) 
place  restrictions  on  loose  and  unowned  dogs — a  mueli- 
needed  and  useful  measure. 

Although  expressing  regret  that  these  useful  bills 
were  allowed  to  drop,  may  I,  at  this  juncture,  venture,  on 
behalf  of  The  Institution,  to  say  how  much  the  country 
at  large  is  indebted  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  his  able  and  efficient  staff, 
for  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  in  stamping 
out  disease  amongst  our  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  wise 
and  beneficial  precautions,  in  inspectorship  and  otherwise, 
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which  have  been  taken  at  our   ports   to  ,  prevent   the 
introduction  of  disease  from  abroad. 

It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  decry  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  but  I  conscientiously  believe  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes  and  his  predecessors  in 
office  have  shown  every  desire  to  assist  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  are  always  willing  to  consider  and  advise 
upon  any  subject  in  connection  with  the  land  which 
may  come  strictly  within  their  purview. 

In  particular,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  useful  work 
which  the  Board  has  recently  caiTied  out  in  two  direc- 
tions, (1)  by  the  issue  of  leaflets,  and  (2)  by  using  their 
influence  with  railway  companies  to  arrange  conferences 
with  agriculturists  for  the  discussion  of  questions  con- 
nected with  traffic  facilities  or  charges. 

These  leaflets,  some  156  in  number,  cover  a  very 
wide  field  of  information,  and  are  too  little  known,  so 
that,  if  any  words  of  mine  draw  attention  to  their 
merits,  I  shall  feel  that  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  this  address  has  not  been  altogether  in 
vain. 

They  have  now  been  classified,  and  are  issued  in  eight 
sections,  obtainable  at  a  cost  of  one  penny  each,  viz : — 
.   1.  Miscellaneous   subjects,   r.g.    Farmers    and    Local 
Rates  ;  Farmers  and  Income  Tax,  &c. 

2.  Farm  Animals — diseases,  &c. 

3.  Poultry  and  Bees. 

'  4.  Farm  and  Garden  Crops. 

5.  Wild  Animals  and  Birds. 

6.  Insects  injurious  to  Crops. 

7.  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees. 

8.  Fungi  injurious  to  Crops  and  Fruit. 

All    interested    in   rural   and   agricultural    matters, 
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whether  as  landowners,  tenants,  or  agents,  will  find 
valuable  information  in  the  pages  of  these  little  publica- 
tiona 

The  attempt  to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations 
between  agriculturists  and  railway  companies  was  first 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  his  initiatory  efforts 
have  since  been  ably  seconded  and  extended  by  his 
successors,  Lord  Onslow  and  Mr.  Ailwyn  Fellowes.  A 
circular  letter  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture draws  attention  to  the  advantages  which  may  be 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  local  conferences,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  railway  companies  might  attend 
to  discuss  with  agriculturists  any  questions  which 
presented  themselves  for  settlement. 

Several  such  conferences  have  already  been  held  and 
have  been  attended  by  excellent  results,  and  Mr.  Fellowes 
now  suggests  that,  where  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
disposing  of  agricultural  produce  owing  to  delay  in 
transit  or  heavy  cost  of  carriage,  or  where  there  is  reason 
for  complaint  owing  to  some  anomaly  in  rates  or 
insufficiency  of  traffic  facilities,  the  Board  should  be 
informed  of  the  difficulties  in  question,  with  a  view  to  a 
conference  being  arranged  between  the  complainants, 
the  representatives  of  the  railway  company,  and  an 
inspector  of  the  Board. 

Among  other  legislation  which  has  now  received  the 
Royal  Assent  is  the  "  London  Building  Acts  (Aniend- 
"  ment)  Act,  1905" 

On  your  behalf,  the  Council  opposed,  in  the  Commons, 
the  many  drastic  and  undesirable  provisions  contained 
in  the  Bill  as  introduced,  making  it  clear,  however,  that 
their  opposition  was  disinterested,  and  actuated  only  by 
the  desire  to  secure  legislation  which  might  prove  of  real 
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value  to  the  metropolis.  The  Institution  was  again 
represented  by  counsel  before  the  Private  Bills  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
their  Lordships  to  still  further  improve  the  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  Commons,  and  thus  to  place  upon  the 
Statute  Book  a  measure  which  might  prove  both  work- 
able and  beneficial. 

In  both  Lords  and  Commons  considerable  weight  was 
evidently  attached  to  the  suggestions  put  forward  by 
The  Institution,  and  while  many  improvements  of  lesser 
importance  were  effected^  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
report  that,  as  it  now  stands,  all  requirements  under  the 
Act  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal, 
whether  they  apply  to  new  or  existing  buildings. 

The  Institution  is  much  indebted  to  a  small  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  experts  in  this  particular  work,  for 
the  trouble  and  time  they  gave  to  drawing  up  objections 
and  proposing  amendments  to  the  complicated  clauses  of 
the  Bill. 

The  heavy  expenditure  to  which  The  Institution  has 
been  put  in  opposing  the  measure  in  its  original  crude 
and  impracticable  form  has  been  abundantly  justified, 
not  only  by  the  simplification  of  the  work  of  the 
surveyor  in  dealing  with  the  Act  as  it  now  stands,  but 
still  more  so  by  the  advantages  which  have  been  secured 
to  the  public  in  retaining  for  them  an  appeal  from 
requirements  which  might,  in  some  cases,  have  proved 
both  drastic  and  uncalled  for. 

In  closing  these  imperfect  remarks,  I  would  desire 
to  congratulate  the  Members  upon  the  present  successful 
position  of  The  Surveyors'  Institution.  But  we  must 
not  be  content  to  rest  upon  past  achievements  ;  this  is  an 
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age  of  intellectual  activity  and  advancement,  and,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
we  must  continue  to  show  our  practical  usefulness. 

Above  all  things,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  Member  (Fellow, 
Associate,  or  Student)  to  uphold  the  high  and  honour- 
able status  of  this  Society,  so  that  the  membership  of 
The  Surveyors'  Institution  may  be  in  itself  a  guarantee 
that  the  man  possessing  it  is  a  high-minded,  straight- 
forward, and  honourable  member  of  the  profession  of  a 
surveyor. 

It  only  remains  to  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  the  crude,  and 
I  fear  somewhat  too  vague  and  sketchy,  statements  con- 
tained in  this  address. 


Mr.  George  Langridge  (Fellow)  said  he  had  very 
great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  address.  He  thought  all  would 
agree  that  seldom  had  so  interesting  and  instructive  a 
summary  of  agricultural  matters  been  read  before  a 
Meeting  of  The  Institution.  Nearly  every  subject  of 
interest  to  those  connected  with  the  land  was  touched 
upon — the  roads,  the  crops,  and  the  causes  of  depression 
were  all  dealt  with  in  a  form  which  could  not  fail  to 
convey  useful  information  and  furnish  food  for  thought 
to  the  land  agent  and  surveyor.  Even  if  it  were  per- 
missible, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  criticise  an  address 
which  showed  so  great  an  amount  of  care  in  its  prepara- 
tion and  so  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  brought 
under   review.     He   would,    therefore,    content  himself 
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with  proposing  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  able  address,  and  in  this  he  was  sure  that 
everyone  present  would  heartily  concur. 


Mr.  Howard  Martin  (Fellow)  said  it  gave  him  much 
pleasure  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been 
proposed  to  the  President  for  his  address.  It  was  full  of 
interesting  information  and  useful  suggestions,  valuable 
and  useful  not  only  to  surveyors,  but  to  every  one  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

There  was  one  point  in  it  which  struck  him  as  being 
particularly  encouraging,  and  that  was  that  a  land  agent 
of  such  large  experience  as  the  President  should  really 
see  reason  to  believe  that  prosperity  was  returning  to 
agriculture.  After  hearing  for  years  nothing  but  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  with  regard  to  agriculture 
(founded,  unfortunately,  on  actual  facts),  it  was 
encouraging  to  have  the  President's  views  on  that 
point. 

He  could  not  help  regretting  one  matter  which  had 
been  mentioned  as  an  element  in  the  present  increasing 
prosperity.  Many  who  used  to  shoot  over  their  own 
land  were  now  compelled  to  let  it  to  syndicates  or,  as 
the  country  people  called  them,  foreigners,  who  were  not 
always  the  best  sporting  neighbours,  or  too  considerate 
to  the  farmers  over  whose  land  they  shot.  Perhaps  that 
was  a  matter  which,  if  the  President's  1  opes  were 
verified,  might  right  itself. 


Mr.  T.  H.  Norton  (Fellow)  said  that,  as  an  old  friend 
of  the   President,  it  gave   him  very   great  pleasure  of 
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endorse  the  words  of  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  the 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  excellent  address,  to  which, 
he  was  sure,  all  present  had  listened  with  great  interest, 
as  a  well-considered  expression  of  the  opinions  and  con- 
clusions of  a  good,  honest  land  agent,  of  long  and  wide 
experience  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  profession. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously, 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  was  exceedingly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Langridge,  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  and  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Norton  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
the  vote  of  thanks  had  been  proposed  and  seconded,  and 
for  the  too  flattering  waj^  in  which  they  had  spoken  of 
any  little  merit  that  his  address  might  possess,  and  to  the 
Members  for  their  kind  response  to  the  vote. 

He  had,  in  his  time,  had  occasion  to  write  many 
reports  on  many  different  subjects,  although  he  did  not 
pretend  to  any  literary  skill  or  ability ;  but  he  must 
confess  that  he  had  found  the  preparation  of  this  address 
a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  anything  he  had  ever 
before  undertaken. 

He  would  only  now  reiterate  what  he  had  said  on 
rising,  that  he  should  always  be  pleased  to  do  anything 
in  his  power  to  maintain  the  high  standard  and  integrity 
of  The  Institution,  whose  interests,  he  was  sure,  every 
Member  had  so  much  at  heart. 

The  Council  Gold  Medal. 

The  President  said  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  Council  had  unanimously  decided  to 
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award  the  Gold  Medal,  offered  annually  for  the  best 
Paper  read  at  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  during 
the  Session,  to  Mr.  Edward  Morten  for  his  Paper  on 
"Surveyors'  Reports  and  Certificates."  This  decision 
had  been  arrived  at  after  a  very  careful  consideration, 
by  a  large  committee,  of  the  merits  of  the  many  interest- 
ing Papers  read,  by  Members  and  others,  during  the 
Session  1904-05. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


No.  489. 


AT 

THE  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 
Hdd  on  Monday,  November  27th,  1905. 


Charles  Bidwell  (President)  in  the  Chair. 


The  discussion  on  the  Paper  read  at  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting  of  The  Surveyors'  Institution  on 
Monday,  May  15th,  1905,  by  J.  D.  Wallis  (Fellow), 
entitled  "  The  Licensing  Act,  1904,  with  special  reference 
"  to  the  questions  of  compensation  and  monopoly  value," 
was  resumed. 


IPredentatton  of  tfieffiouncti  ®oll)  Mt^^U 

Before  calling  upon  Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman,  K.C.,  to 
speak, 

The  President  said  it  was  his  very  pleasing  duty  to 
present  to  Mr.  E.  Morten  (Barrister-at-Law)  the  Gold 
Medal  awarded  annually  by  the  Council  for  the  best 
Paper  read  during  the  session.  He  was  sure  it  would  be 
agreed  that  Mr.  Morten  s  Paper  on  "  Surveyors'  Reports 
"  and  Certificates,''  read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  13th  March  last,  would  prove  a  most  useful 
and  instructive  addition  to  the  "  Transactions"  contain- 
ing, as  it  did,  an  immense  amount  of  information  and 
expert  advice  in  a  clear  and  concise  form.  The  Papers 
read  were  all  of  high  merit,  and  great  care  had  been 
taken  in  making  the  award,  but  in  the  end  the  Council 
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had  come  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  Mr.  Morten's 
Paper,  judged  from  every  point  of  view,  was  most 
worthy  of  the  distinction  which  he  had  now  the  pleasure 
of  conferring. 

The  discussion  was  then  resumed  b}'' — 

Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman,  K.C.  (Associate)  who  said  that 
having  read  Mr.  Wallis's  Paper  from  beginning  to  end 
more  than  once,  he  wished  very  candidly  to  say  that 
he  thoroughly  endorsed  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  its 
very  valuable  character,  and  he  was  sure  that  The  Insti- 
tution owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Wallis  for  the 
trouble  he  must  have  taken  in  its  preparation. 

He  noticed  that  the  author,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  had  aimed,  not  so  much  at  expressing  his  own 
views,  as  at  leading  discussion  in  order  to  elicit  useful 
opinions ;  but  he,  for  one,  could  not  overlook  the  solid 
value  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Paper. 

Before  passing  to  details  he  would  refer  briefly  to  the 
Act  itself.  He  wished  now  to  speak,  not  as  counsel  or 
as  an  Associate  of  The  Institution,  but  rather  as  a 
licensing  magistrate,  and  from  that  point  of  view  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Act  had  been  of  enormous 
benefit  and  would  be  of  still  greater  assistance  to  magis- 
trates in  carrying  out  their  work.  It  had  been,  he  was 
sure,  the  feeling  of  all  magistrates  that  there  were 
numerous  licensed  houses  which  they  would  be  heartily 
glad  to  see  swept  away,  and  which  they  believed  the 
owners  would  not  be  averse  to  getting  rid  of  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  their  abolition  would  entail  a  severe 
penalty  on  the  owners  themselves,  and  perhaps  still  more 
on  the  occupiers  who  carrried  on  business  in  these  places. 
Now  that  provision  was  made  that,  except  in  a  case  of  mis- 
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conduct  on  the  part  of  the  personvS  carrying  on  the  trade, 
or  of  the  owner  in  not  keeping  the  premises  in  proper  con- 
dition, compensation  could  be  given,  he  thought  the  road 
would  be  cleared  for  getting  rid  of  many  troublesome 
places  of  the  kind,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages. 

He  thought  that  in  the  working  of  the  Act  both  sides 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  at  one  in  carrying  it  to  efficient 
results,  and  that  the  brewers  generally  would  cordially 
and  loyally  co-operate  with  the  licensing  authorities.  It 
was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  the  sweeping  away  of 
undesirable  houses,  which  could  not  really  be  so  carried 
on  as  to  make  an  honest  living,  would  be  welcomed  by 
everyone,  so  long  as  reasonable  compensation  could  be 
given. 

The  only  difficulty  he  foresaw  in  carrying  out  the 
Act  would  not  be  raised  by  the  large  brewers  owning  a 
number  of  houses,  but  rather  by  the  small  men  who  had 
each  a  single  house,  and  perhaps  no  other  way  of  getting 
a  living  if  that  were  taken  away.  Those  were  the 
people  who  had  fought  most  against  any  reduction  of 
licenses ;  but  he  thought  that,  under  the  Act,  it  would 
now  be  possible  to  meet  such  opposition. 

The  Act  seemed  likely  to  be  a  gi-eat  success.  Whether 
the  funds  produced  would  be  sufficient  to  fully  carry  out 
the  desires  of  its  best  wishers  was  perhaps,  he  feared, 
another  question.  One  county  authority,  which  he  could 
name,  was  at  first  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
provided  a  sum  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  about  sixty  licenses,  to  be  spread  over  some  three 
years,  but  the  brewers  had  been  successful  in  absorbing 
the  whole  amount  on  the  first  eight  houses.  The  result 
was  gratifying  to  them,  perhaps,  but  hardly  so  the 
authority. 

c2 
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The  provisions  of  the  Act  which  most  affected  the 
Members  of  The  Surveyors'  Institution  were  those 
dealing  with  the  basis  upon  which  compensation  was  to 
be  paid  in  future,  and  with  the  somewhat  curiously-named 
"  monopoly  value  "  in  the  case  of  new  licenses. 

The  principal  question  was,  of  course,  that  of  com- 
pensation, and  it  struck  him,  on  hearing  observations  on 
the  Act,  and  even  on  reading  Mr.  Wallis's  Paper,  that 
there  was  a  slight  misconception  concerning  this.  It 
appeared  to  be  suggested  by  many  that  some  new  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  had  been  introduced  under  the 
Act,  and  that  their  old,  esteemed,  and  he  might  say 
revered  friend  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  was 
going  to  be  put  ignobly  in  the  background.  That  would 
be  exceedingly  regrettable,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was 
going  to  happen.  He  thought  the  difficulty  had  been 
that  those  interested  did  not  quite  appreciate  what 
they  were  going  to  be  compensated  for,  or  what  was  to 
be  taken  away.  It  was  not  the  house  that  would  be 
taken  away,  for  that  would  always  remain  the  property  of 
those  who  now  owned  it.  It  was  the  license  which  was 
to  be  taken  away,  and  the  parties  interested  were  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  additional  value  given  to 
the  premises  by  the  license.  That,  it  seemed  to  him, 
was  exactly  what  the  Act  was  designed  to  do.  If  a 
place  remained  on  the  owner's  hands,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  it  would  be  worth  to  him 
after  he  had  lost  the  license,  and  the  only  fair  compen- 
sation represented  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  premises  with  the  license,  and  of  the  same  premises 
without  it. 

He  did  not  think  that  any  insuperable  difliculty  need 
be  found  in  ascertaining  those  points.  He  had  not  yet 
discovered  any  timidity  on  the  part  of  surveyors  in  esti- 
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mating  the  value  of  licensed  property,  and  he  had  never 
known  them  hesitate  to  fix  the  value  of  a  place  that  had 
not  a  license  attached  to  it.  He  did  not,  therefore,  believe 
they  would  find  any  diflSculty  in  ascertaining  the  value 
in  the  former  case  and  in  the  latter,  and  subtracting  the 
one  from  the  other. 

Then  it  has  been  said  that  considerable  confusion 
might  arise  because  certain  elements,  enumerated  in  the. 
Act,  were  to,  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  instancey, 
the  fact  must  not  be  ignored  that  the  magistrates  had^ 
certain  rights  which  were  not  taken  away  from  them  by 
the  Act.  They  had  a  perfect  right,  if  a  place  were  con- 
ducted in  an  improper  manner,  to  refuse  a  renewal  of  the 
license.  If  a  place  were  unfit,  from  a  sanitary  or  from  £^ 
police  point  of  view,  they  were  empowered  to  refuse  a 
renewal,  and  it  had  been  laid  down  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  if  a  public-house  were  objected  to  by  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  existed,  they  could  refuse  a 
license.  Those  elements  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  difficult 
for  surveyors  to  take  into  consideration. 

.  Supposing  such  a  case  were  referred,  apart  from  the 
Act,  to  an  arbitrator,  he  would  certainly  consider,  if  it 
were  pointed  out  to  him,  that  there  were  certain  elements^ 
of  risk  arising  from  the  way  a  house  was  conducted  or 
built,  which  rendered  it  more  liable  than  another,  built 
in  accordance  with  modern  requirements,  to  be  interfered 
with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  thought  the  Act  liad 
practically  reduced  to  absolute  simplicity  the  conditions 
under  which  the  magistrates  might  declare  that  a  house 
should  not  have  its  license  renewed,  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  or  advantageous  to  tlie  neighbourhood. 
He  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  had  given  the 
governing  authority  power  to  deal  with  this  question  at 
their  discretion,  no  arbitrator  would  give  undue  w^eight 
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to  the  consideration  that  magistrates  might,  under  the 
old  law,  have  refused  the  license  if  it  were  no  longer 
required.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  the  position 
of  the  owner  of  a  house  was  now  much  more  impreg- 
nable than  formerly. 

Now  what  was  the  practical  manner  in  which 
these  cases  would  come  forward  ?  He  supposed  that 
certainly  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  licensed  house  was 
owned  by  the  brewer,  who  had  in  it  either  a  tenant  or  a 
manager  who,  under  the  Act,  was  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  having  an  interest  not  less  than  that  of  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year.  It  was,  therefore,  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  decide  what  was  the  brewer's  interest  in  the 
house.  Nothing  in  the  Act  altered  the  basis  on  which 
he  was  to  be  treated.  This  interest  was  a  right  to  supply 
all  the  beer  consumed  in  that  house,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  the  brewer's  books  how 
many  barrels  of  beer  he  supplied. 

When  one  dealt  with  the  profits  of  the  house,  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  might  arise,  for,  in  many  cases,  the  man 
did  not  keep  books,  had  only  the  most  hazy  ideas  of  his 
grass  profits,  and  was  even  uncertain  as  to  his  working 
expenses;  but  if  one  took,  as  a  basis,  the  number  of 
barrels  supplied  by  the  brewer,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  iuscertaining  what  the  iunout  of  trade  was. 

Then  it  should  be  easy  to  calculate  the  brewer's 
profits  on  those  barrels.  Certain  circunistMUces  must  be 
taken  into  consideration :  for  instance,  the  distance 
between  the  house  and  the  brewery  would  make  a 
difference.  If  it  were  one  of  six  or  seven  adjacent 
houses  at  which  the  barrels  could  be  easily  delivered 
it  was  different  from  the  case  of  an  isolated  house.  All 
these  were  matters  which  surveyors  would  take  into  con- 
sideration, and  it  could  be  easily  ascertained  what,  if  any, 
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were  the  exceptional  clrcumstancea  This  having  been 
determined,  then  came  the  question  of  capitalisation. 
To  this,  again,  there  were  certain  well  understood  limits. 
One  must  consider  the  probability  of  a  license  being 
interfered  with,  and  must  also  allow  for  the  structural 
condition  of  the  house,  the  character  of  the  trade  and  its 
risks,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  objected  to  by  the 
police,  or  subject  to  complaint  from  the  neighbours.  He 
submitted  that  there  would  be  no  diflBculty  in  deter- 
mining what  the  multiplier  should  be,  whether  9  years 
or  12  years,  as  in  a  recent  case  where  the  latter  had 
been  accepted  as  being  the  multiplier  for  such  a 
property. 

Thus  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  absolutely  what 
was  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  brewer.  If  there  were 
a  lease,  it  merely  meant  apportioning  the  total  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  interest  between  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord. 

But  this  having  been  done,  one  came  to  another  point. 
It  was  then  necessary  to  ascertain — which  was  perfectly 
easy — what  was  the  value  of  the  house  when  the  license 
was  taken  from  it.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  author  of 
the  Paper  that  there  would  generally  be  more  value 
attaching  to  the  premises  as  a  public-house  than  for  any 
other  purpose.  It  might  possibly  be  that  both  parties 
agreed  that  the  value  of  the  place  unlicensed,  if  let, 
would  be  equal  to  its  value  as  a  licensed  house,  less  the 
value  of  the  license.  All  one  had  to  do  was  to  ascertain 
the  difference  between  the  two  rents  and  deal  with  it  on 
a  proper  table.  If  freehold,  say  20  years'  purchase,  and 
take  off  the  cost  of  altering  the  place  from  a  public-house 
to  ordinary  trade  premises. 

Those  were  the  lines  on  which  were  settled  the 
only  cases  of  which  he  knew,  and  he  had  found,  as  a 
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rule,  that  a  magistrates'  committee  was  a  tribunal  that 
would  do  perfectly  fair  justice  to  the  brewers. 

There  remained  the  question  what  was  going  to  be 
done  for  the  tenant.  It  seemed  to  him  that  one  could 
not  consider  a  tenant,  according  to  the  Act  itself,  fits  less 
than  a  yearly  tenant,  but  supposing  the  man  had  been 
there  8,  10,  or  14  years,  he  was  differently  treated  from 
what  would  be  the  case  if  he  had  been  there  only  one 
or  two  years.  He  had  established  his  position  and  had 
possibly  given  a  considerable  amount  of  purchase  money 
in  the  expectation  of  being  in  possession  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

The  only  case  where  he  thought  hardship  was 
■likely  to  arise  was  where  a  man  had  paid  a  large  sum  to 
go  in  and  was  interfered  with  by  short  notice,  but  that 
could  generally  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupying  tenant. 

He  observed  that,  in  the  Paper,  Mr.  Wallis  very  fairly 

[pointed    out   that   the    first    tribunal — a   committee   of 

magistrates — had  no  power  to  settle  compensation.     It 

was  a  curious  provision,  but  apparently  they  were  to  sit 

only  to  receive  offers  from  persona  who  were  going  to  be 

dispossessed,  and  could    decide    nothing  unless  all    the 

tjmrties  agreed  among  themselves.     That  sounded  at  first 

-as  if  every  case  would  go  to  the   Inland   Revenue  Com- 

^missioners  to  be  dealt  with.     All  he  could   say,  as  the 

result  of  his  own  experience,  was  that,  if  the  matter  were 

dealt  with  in  an  absolutely  practical  manner  at  an  early 

Htage,  the  dilhculty  would  be  easily  met.     The  line  he 

took  with  a  committee  was :  "  \Vc  are  here  before  you — 

"  you  have  your  expert  and  we  have  our  expert.     It  is  a 

"  thousand   pities    to   follow    only    the    strict    technical 

"  wording  of  the  Act — let  us  talk  the  matter  over,  and 

•*'  if  you  will  indicate  what  you  think   is  a   reasonable 
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•*  sum  to  award,  we  will  consider  among  ourselves  if  we 
"  can  accept  it,  and  then  put  it  forward  as  an  indepen- 
"  dent  proposition."  That  was,  he  thought,  the  way  one 
had  generally  to  deal  with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  intelligence  of  members  of  the  legal 
and  sui-veying  fraternity,  it  was  often  difficult  to  see  a 
way  out  of  the  complications  by  which  many  Acts  were 
obscured. 

The  magistrates  were  not  at  first  prepared  to  accept 
this  view,  but  having  heard  a  few  cases  they  saw  facts 
which  they  were  able  to  accept.  Unless  it  were  a 
very  bad  case  indeed,  if  one  had  gone  to  the  expense  of 
consulting  witnesses  and  bringing  them  up  and  examin- 
ing them,  it  was  better  to  accept  the  risks  one  had  than 
to  fly  to  others  that  one  knew  not  of,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners. 

He  believed  that,  if  a  reasonable  give  and  take  prin- 
ciple were  observed  between  the  parties  in  that  way^ 
matters  could  be  settled  very  easily,  and  an  unknown* 
amount  of  expense  be  saved,  which  expense  had  to  be- 
taken in  the  first  place  out  of  the  compensation  fund.. 
If  everyone  appealed  to  the  appointed  tribunal  it  might 
well  happen  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  compensa- 
tion fund  would  be  swallowed  up  in  preliminary  costs,, 
that  very  little  would  be  left  for  the  claimants.     He 
remembered  a  fund  being  formed  some  years  ago  foii- 
compensation  in  respect  of  houses  let  down  by  brim?- 
working,  but  for  years  not  a  farthing  was  available  for 
the  people  whose  houses  had  disappeared  ;  it  was  entirely 
consumed  by  costs.     In  all  such  cases,  it  was  better  to 
give  way  a  little  on  each  side. 

He  had  only  a  few  words  to  say  with  regard  to  new 
licenses  and  the  so-called  "Monopoly  Value."  He  com- 
mended that  section  of  the  Act  as  a  model  of  the  way  in 
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which  any  simple  statement  could  be  confused  by  the 
legislature. 

Why  this  payment  should  be  called  "Monopoly 
''Value,"  he  did  not  quite  understand,  unless  it  were 
suggested  that  all  the  other  public-houses  in  a  place 
were  to  be  abolished — but  so  it  was  called.  The  question 
of  monopoly  value  had  not  the  same  importance  as  com- 
pensation, for  the  granting  of  a  license  was  hedged  about 
with  so  many  complications  that  he  thought  very  few 
would  be  willing  to  come  forward  and  ask  for  new 
licenses,  which  at  the  present  time  the  magistrates  were 
extremely  chary  in  granting.  As  far  as  he  understood 
the  section,  it  enacted  that  the  magistrates  were  to 
ascertain  in  some  way  what  the  value  to  a  licensee  would 
be  of  having  a  new  license  granted,  where  at  present  it 
was  virgin  soil,  unnoccupied  by  any  existing  public- 
liouse,  but  their  decision  was  to  be  tempered  by  these 
two  facts — that  they  must  only  exact  from  him  such  a 
price  as  would  enable  him  to  put  up  premises  to  answer 
sanitary  and  police  requirements,  and  must  not  compel 
him  to  run  the  thing  on  such  lines  that  it  could  not  be 
properly  managed.  Those,  he  thought,  were  the  two 
limitations  which  the  Act  put  on  monopoly  value,  and 
he  did  not  think  there  should  be  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  that  monopoly  value  was. 
In  a  district  which  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
shortl}'  occupied,  one  could  estimate  what  would  be  the 
probabilities  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  house  and 
the  cost  of  uiaintenance ;  and  those  things  having  been 
ascertained,  lie  thought  surveyoi's  would  be  able  to 
advise  a  l)re\ver  what  would  bo  a  fair  sum  to  otter  in 
order  to  obtain  the  right  to  establish  a  house. 

On  one  point  which  Mr.  Wallis  raised   there  was,  he 
thought,   no  doubt.     It  was  possible  that  the  words  of 
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the  Act  seemed  to  contemplate  money  payment,  but  be 
could  not  think  that  any  reasonable  authority  would  not 
rather  have  one  or  two  undesirable  houses  surrendered 
than  have  money  payment  with  those  houses  still 
existing. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  if  an  owner  of  three  or 
four  houses,  which  he  knew  the  authorities  wanted 
to  get  rid  of,  went  to  them  and  asked,  in  exchange  for 
these,  for  the  right  to  put  a  new  house  in  a  new  district, 
they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  that  as  equivalent  to 
money  payment. 

The  Act  was,  perhaps,  difficult,  like  all  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  it  was  one  which,  viewed  in  the  light  he 
had  suggested,  ought,  he  thought,  to  prove  workable,  and 
it  certainly  seemed  to  him  designed  to  remedy  the 
extremely  undesirable  condition  into  which  licensed  trade 
had  fallen.  Times  had  changed,  and  places  which  had 
been  perfectly  properly  licensed  years  ago,  had  become 
not  only  unnecessary  but  a  nuisance.  In  the  ancient 
town  of  Eton,  it  had  been  discovered  that  there  existed  a 
public-house  to  every  72^  of  the  inhabitants — he  did  not 
know  where  the  half  inhabitant  went,  but  that  was  a 
detail.  If,  by  a  reasonable  application  of  the  funds  at 
the  magistrates'  disposal,  that  which  had  become  a 
nuisance,  to  the  place  itself  could  be  done  away  with,  he 
ventured  to  think  the  Act  would  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely useful  one,  and  he  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  met  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  avoiding  technical  disputes 
and  carrying  out  its  provisions  on  the  broad  basis  of 
common  sense. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lake  (Fellow)  said  that  two  or  three  points 
had  occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  the  cases  he 
had  had  under  the  Act. 
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The  hardest  cases  were,  it  seemed  to  him,  those  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  tied  houses,  who  were  also  the  licensees. 
In  so  many  cases  the  licensee  had  but  a  year  or  eighteen 
months'  tenure,  and  if  he  were  doing  well,  it  was  hard  to 
say  what  was  a  fair  compensation  for  his  loss.  To  be 
sure,  he  did  not,  as  a  rule,  claim  a  large  amount — in  fact 
a  licensee  was  generally  very  reasonable  in  his  claim, 
and  one  had  little  diflSculty  in  allowing  practically  all  he 
claimed,  and  even  in  some  cases  more,  for  the  man  was 
put  out  of  his  trade  for  a  while,  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  allow  something  for  the  time  wasted  before  he  could 
find  another  to  take  its  place.  There  were  also  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  finding  fresh  employment,  but  on 
that  point  the  Act  gave  no  clear  guidance.  As  a  rule, 
a  licensee  was  a  hard  working  man,  and  it  was 
sometimes  a  little  astonishing  to  find  that,  with  a  turn- 
over of,  say  j£l,000  a  year,  he  was  making  perhaps  less 
than  SOs.  a  week,  and  in  justice,  his  compensation  should 
equal  his  loss. 

One  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  difficult  case  to 
advise  on  was  where  the  claimant  was  the  brewer.  There 
was  so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  per 
barrel,  and  the  multiplier.  It  was  often  impossible  for 
the  two  sides  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  that  respect,  and  to  a 
surveyor  in  general  practice  it  was  sometimes  diflScult 
to  determine  the  genuineness  of  the  claims  brought 
forward.  He  thought  it  was  generally  undesirable  that, 
as  was  often  the  case  under  the  Act,  the  licensees  should 
be  represented  by  the  same  persons  as  the  brewers.     He 

did  not  intend  to  suggest  any  slight  on   the  gentlemen 

who  acted  for  both,  but  lie  thought  it  a  pity  that  they 

were  not  separately  represented. 

A  question   which  had  arisen  in  his  experience,  and 

which  was  a  little  difficult  to  determine,  was  with  regard 
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to  loose  chattels.  How  much  of  the  value  of  the  loose 
chattels  should  be  allowed  in  the  goodwill?  Where 
there  was  a  claim  for  goodwill,  and  it  was  shown  that  a 
certain  sum  nad  been  paid  for  chattels,  one  knew  it  was 
generally  much  more  than  they  were  worth,  and  would 
not  have  been  given  except  in  connection  with  the 
goodwill. 

Mr.  J.  Marks  (Visitor)  said  that  as  a  non-Member, 
but  as  one  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, he  was  indebted  to  the  Members  for  affording 
him  this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  his 
own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act.  He  proposed 
to  deal  first  with  the  basis  of  compensation,  and  secondly 
with  the  value  of  the  license.  On  page  441  of  the 
Transactions,  Mr  Wallis  said :  "  under  this  Act,  it  is 
*'  clearly  set  out  that  a  sum  is  to  be  paid  equal  to  the 
"  difference  between  the  value  of  the  licensed  premises 
''  and  the  value  which  those  premises  would  bear  if  they 
''  were  not  licensed/*  and  later  on  he  said :  "  This  defi- 
*'  nition  of  compensation  would  appear  to  confine  the 
*'  amount  to  the  reduced  value  of  the  premises,  and  to 
*'  exclude  any  claim  for  loss  of  profit,  goodwill,  or  other 
*'  personal  items." 

He  did  not  think  the  last  paragraph  represented 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Act,  or  that  it  was  ever 
intended  by  the  legislature  that  no  compensation  should 
Ije  paid  for  the  loss  of  profits  or  goodwill.  The  Majority 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licensing 
Laws  said  on  this  point :  "  Without  attempting  to  weigh 
"  too  nicely  the  whole  of  these  arguments,  we  desire  to 
*'  express — in  the  case  of  suppression  of  licensed  premises 
"  under  the  proposed  scheme — our  general  adhesion  to 
*'  the  principle  of  compensation  equivalent  to  the  fair 
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"  intrinsic  selling  value  of  the  license  and  goodwill, 
"  apart  from  the  extreme  inflation  of  prices  caused  in 
"  some  cases  by  excessive  competition." 

Now  the  value  of  a  license  depended,  he  thought, 
entirely  on  its  profit-earning  powers,  and  to  exclude  the 
loss  of  profits  or  goodwill  from  consideration,  when 
estimating  the  value  of  the  licensed  premises,  would  be 
to  cause  very  grave  injustice  to  the  interested  parties, 
especially  when  it  was  considered  that  the  trade  itself 
provided  the  compensation  fund.  On  that  point  he 
would  quote  Mr.  St.  John  G.  Mickleth wait's  work  on  the 
Licensing  Act  of  1904  : 

"  The  value  to  be  ascertained  is,  it  is  submitted,  the 
"  fair  market  value  of  the  licensed  premises  treated  not 
"  as  a  mere  structure  but  as  a  going  concern,  i.e,  the 
*'  premises  as  licensed  premises  with  the  goodwill 
"  attached  to  them,  at  all  events  so  far  as  the  goodwill 
"  is  attached  to  the  premises  and  is  not  purely  personal 
*'  to  the  occupier,  which  he  could  take  away  from  the 
"  premises  with  him  whenever  he  might  voluntarily  give 
"  up  his  license.  It  may  be  suggested  that  to  include 
"  the  goodwill  at  all  is  to  do  more  than  value  the 
"  premises,  and  is  to  give  something  in  the  nature  of 
**  trade  compensation.  The  object  of  the  valuation 
"  however,  appears  to  be  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
*•  compensation  payable  for  the  loss  of  the  license  which 
*'  has  been  extinguislicd,  and  it  is  submitted  that  to  omit 
'*  from  the  calculation  such  goodwill  would  be  to  neglect 
*'  an  important  element  in  the  value  of  the  license.  It 
**  is  not  as  if  the  licensee  can  at  once  remove  his  business 
''  elsewhere,  because,  ex  hypothesis  his  business  which 
"  depends  on  the  license  is  gone,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
"  obtain  fresh  licensed  premises  he  must  either  buy  them 
*'  in  the  market,  or,  if  he  can  obtain  the  grant  of  a  new 
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"  license,  buy  it  from  the  public  under  this  Act.  By 
"  Sub-section  2  it  is  provided  that  the  license-holder  is 
"  to  have  a  share  in  the  compensation,  and  that,  in 
"  making  the  division,  his  conduct  and  the  length  of  time 
'*  which  he  has  held  the  license  are  to  be  taken  into 
"  consideration." 

Now  he  believed  it  was  generally  considered  that  the 
capitalised  losd  of  profit  or  goodwill  should  form  part  of 
the  compensation  claimed,  and  he  thought  it  was  only 
common  sense  that,  where  a  man's  business  was  taken 
away,  he  should  be  compensated  for  loss  of  profit  or 
goodwill.  He  presumed  that,  when  valuing  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  it  would  be  admitted  that  the  good- 
will should  be  included.  What  difierence  could  it  make 
in  valuing  premises  whether  the  value  was  ascertained 
under  the  Licensing  Act,  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  or  any 
other  statute  ?  Surely  the  value  of  the  licensed  premises 
must  be  the  same,  under  whatever  Act  they  were  valued. 
So  much  for  the  basis  of  compensation. 

Now,  as  to  the  value  of  the  premises  with  the  license, 
Mr.  Wailis  said,  "  Before  arriving  at  the  capital  value 
**  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  compensation,  it  will 
"  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  find  the  true  annual  value 
"  of  the  premises,  which  will  be  depend  upon  the  trade 
"  done,"  and  later  on,  "  One  well-known  metliod  which 
"  has  been  applied  to  the  valuation  of  licensed  houses  is 
''  to  assess  the  annual  value  of  beer-houses  at  £10  per 
"  barrel  of  beer  sold  each  week,  and  another  rule,  which 
"  includes  full  licenses  and  beer-houses,  is  to  take  the 
**  annual  value  at  the  amount  of  five  weeks'  gross  takings, 
**  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  gross  takings 
"  over  a  series  of  years.  This  method  is  frequently 
"  adopted,  and  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  quarter 
"  sessions  in  rating  cases."     And,  having  ascertained  the 
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net  annual  value,  he  capitalised  it  at  25  or  30  years* 
purchase. 

He  thought  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  qualified  sur- 
veyor to  ascertain  the  value  of  unlicensed  premises,  nor 
for  an  experienced  valuer  of  licensed  properties  to  ascer- 
tain the  capitalised  value  of  licensed  premises.  He  would 
not,  however,  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  method  set 
out  in  the  Paper.  He  would  not  assess  the  value  by 
taking  £10  per  barrel  or  the  gross  takings,  both  of  which 
methods  were  misleading  by  reason  of  the  varying 
nature  of  the  profits  derived  from  different  licensed 
premises.  Again,  why  should  an  arbitrary  10  per  cent, 
on  the  takings  be  the  basis  of  ascertaining  the  value  ? 
It  was  within  the  knowledge  of  most,  if  not  all,  valuers 
of  licensed  premises,  that  the  gross  profit  derived  from 
the  trade  of  a  licensed  victualler  varied  from  35  per  cent 
or  less  to  50  per  cent,  or  more.  Where  then  was  the 
justice  of  taking  10  per  cent,  on  the  takings  to  ascertain 
the  capital  value  ?  Take  two  houses,  each  with  a  turn- 
over of  £5,000  a  year,  working  expenses  being  the  same 
in  each  case,  one  bringing  in  a  gross  profit  of  35  per 
cent,  and  the  other  50  per  cent.  By  the  10  per  cent, 
method  each  would  be  of  equal  value,  alchough  one  made 
a  gross  annual  profit  of  £1,750,  and  the  other  £2,500. 

To  attempt,  therefore,  to  value  licensed  premises  on 
an  arbitrary  percentage  of  gross  turnover  was,  he  sub- 
mitted, quite  misleading,  and  the  same  remark  applied  to 
the  £10  per  barrel  per  week  method. 

On  the  last  occasion  a  speaker  said  that  the  true 
basis  for  ascertaining  the  capitalised  value  of  a  public 
house  was  to  take  the  rateable  value  as  the  true  annual 
value.  He  thought  the  rateable  value  was  a  more  un- 
reliable basis,  if  possible,  than  a  percentage  on  the  gross 
takings,  or  £10  per  barrel  of  beer  per  week — for  instance 
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the  quinquennial  assessment  had  just  been  made,  and  his 
experience  showed  thht  in  one  borough  (which  should  be 
nameless)  the  Assessment  Committee  adopted  the  principle 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  takings  as  the  basis  for  ascertain- 
ing the  rateable  value  of  the  houses.  In  a  neighbouring 
borough,  the  Assessment  Committee  took  six  weeks' 
takings,  which  was  equal  to  llj  per  cent,  per  annum. 
A  third  borough  took  the  rent  reserved  by  the  lease,  plus 
10  per  cent,  on  the  money  value  of  beer  supplied  to  the 
house,  and  another  took  the  rent,  plus  15  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  beer.  A  fifth  Committee  took  the  rent  of 
the  house,  plus  one  third  of  the  rent,  and  a  sixth  took  the 
rent,  plus  5  per  cent,  on  one-half  of  the  premium  value. 
It  was  possible  that  some  one  of  these  methods  might  be 
correct,  but  all  could  not  be.  The  true  principle  was  to 
get  at  the  net  annual  profit  derived  from  the  user  of  the 
license,  for  until  some  uniformity  of  rating  was  arrived 
at,  the  rateable  value  could  not  be  said  to  represent  the 
true  annual  value.  He  suggested  that  the  only  fair  way 
to  ascertain  the  value 'of  licensed  premises  was  to  capital- 
ise the  ascertained  net  annual  profit,  not  by  25  or  30 
years'  purchase,  but  by  such  number  of  years'  purchase 
as  the  experience  of  a  valuer  would  tell  him  was  fair, 
after  giving  full  consideration  to  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  particular  property,  adding  thereto 
the  value  of  the  property  qua  property.  It  was  possible 
thus  to  arrive  at  the  true  value  of  a  freehold  licensed 
house.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  cases  to  which  he 
had  referred,  which  cases  it  had  been  possible  to  settle 
by  adopting  a  policy  of  give  and  take  with  the  justices 
before  whom  they  were  brought.  In  some  cases  he  had 
acted  for  the  brewers,  and  in  others  had  the  pleasure  of 
representing  the  justices  and  advising  them. 
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With  regard  to  the  mouopoly  value,  he  had  very 
little  to  say.  The  matter  was  all  more  or  less  in  the  air, 
and  he  did  not  feel  on  such  sure  ground  as  when  deal- 
ing with  eases  of  compensation,  but  he  thought  the 
method  of  apportioning  a  certain  part  of  the  estimated 
net  annual  profit  was  the  proper  one.  He  had  only  had 
to  advise  on  two  cases  of  monopoly  value,  and  in  both 
of  those  cases  the  Justices  adopted  the  figures  he  laid 
before  them,  and  the  applicants  for  the  new  licenses 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  to  accept  their  licenses  on 
those  terms. 

Mr.  E.  Johnson  (Visitor)  said  he  had  listened  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  learned  gentleman  who  had 
resumed  the  discussion  on  the  present  occasion,  and  he 
was  sure  he  would  allow  him  to  say  that,  while  he  agreed 
with  the  main  points  of  his  speech,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  he  had  not  carried  the  matter  much  further  on  the 
question  of  compensation.  The  Act  was  passed  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  prevalent  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the 
brewers  were  the  only  persons  particularly  interested 
in  it. 

The  origin  of  the  Act,  was,  he  thought,  as  follows : 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  whom,  as  their  name 
implied,  was  confidt^d  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
divisions  over  whicli  iliey  exercised  jurisdiction,  had 
repeatedly  expressed  an  opinion  that  social  progress 
would  be  insured,  and  the  welfare  of  tlieir  divisions 
advanced,  if  they  were  empowered  to  take  away  some  of 
the  licenses  which  had  reasonably  been  granted  in  years 
past,  but  which,  the  surrounding  conditions  having 
changed,  were  no  longer  required.  He  was  quite  aware 
— in  fact  he  thought  lie  might  say  that,  before  the  case 
of  Sharp  V.   Wakefield,  every  one  having  an  intelligent 
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acquaintance  with  licensed  property,  perfectly  well  knew 
— ^that  the  Justices  had  the  power  to  refuse  licenses  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  only  effect  of  Sharp  v.  Wakefield 
was  to  make  clear  to  the  public  generally  what  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  and  others  interested  in 
hcensed  property  well  knew  before.  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  trade> 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  legal  profession,  who 
unhappily  was  no  longer  with  them,  was  sanguine  that 
he  could  get  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  clients,  and, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  many  leading  members  of  the 
Bar,  believed  in  his  case  up  to  the  final  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  emphasised  the  powers  of 
magistrates  to  refuse  renewals.  Then  the  magistrates 
said,  in  effect,  that,  while  they  recognised  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  power,  they  were  humane  men  as  well  as 
Justices,  and  were  deterred  from  doing  what  they 
believed  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbourhood 
by  refusing,  from  time  to  time,  the  renewal  of  redundant 
licenses,  because  they  hesitated  to  deprive  so  many  people 
of  their  property  and  means  of  livelihood.  Then  the 
Government  stepped  in,  and  endeavoured  to  place  them 
in  such  a  position  that  they  could  do,  without  violence 
to  their  sense  of  justice,  that  which  they  felt  was  neces- 
sary to  properly  discharge  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  enable  them,  without  injustice, 
to  refuse  the  renewal  of  redundant  licenses. 

In  the  inception  and  carrying  through  of  this  Bill, 
brewers  were  in  no  way  specially  coRcerned.  In  fact 
throughout  the  Act  the  main  consideration  was  for  the 
public  and  the  occupiers,  and  the  brewers  only  came  in 
incidentally  with  other  persons  who  might  have  an 
interest  in  the  property.  That,  he  ventured  to  submit, 
was  shortly  the  history  and  the  intention  of  the  Act. 
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Some  of  the  points  raised  by  previous  speakers 
related  to  the  great  difficulties  there  would  be  in 
administering  the  Act.  New  licenses  had  been  referred  to 
in  connection  with  monopoly  value.  Speaking  as  a 
representative  of  the  licensed  trade  he  might  say, 
without  the  slightest  reservation,  that  there  was  a  wish 
and  intention  on  the  part  of  all  interested  to  loyally 
observe  the  Act  and  to  give  to  the  various  benches  of 
magistrates  and  to  Quarter  Sessions  every  possible 
assistance  in  carrying  it  out. 

He  might  reserve  approval  of  two  points  —one  was 
the  source  of  compensation,  and  the  other  was  the  diffi- 
culty about  new  licenses.  He  was  relieved  to  hear  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  opened 
that  evenings  discussion  with  regard  to  new  licenses. 
It  had  always  seemed  to  him  tliat  the  section  of  the  Act 
which  dealt  with  this  point  regarded  the  monopoly  value 
as  a  money  payment. 

He  believed  that  if  all  magistrates  took  the  same 
broad  view  of  their  power  as  the  learned  gentleman 
who,  as  he  understood  him,  was  himself  a  magistrate — 
it  would  very  greatly  benefit  the  applicants  for  new 
licenses,  and  would  give  tliose  facilities  that  new  neigh- 
bourhoods might  require.  Thus  would  be  accomplished 
what  Parliament  intended  in  passing  the  Act,  i.e.  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  redundant  licenses  without 
the  infliction  of  any  hardsliip  on  anyone  concerned.  He 
believed  the  trade  generally  would  much  appreciate  the 
application  of  the  Act  in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Freeman 
indicated,  and  would  prefer  the  surrender  of  redundant 
licenses  in  the  place  of  monetary  payments  for  new 
licenses. 

The  last  speaker  alluded  very  properly  to  the  extreme 
difficulty   of   assessing   compensation    for   new    licenses 
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absolutely  untried.  Whatever  monopoly  value  might  be 
fixed  must,  he  thought,  be  purely  conjecture.  It  could 
only  be  an-ived  at  by  taking  a  house,  similarly  situated, 
amid  a  similar  population,  at  a  certain  time,  in  circum- 
stances as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  It  would  be  a 
purely  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  premises  to  which 
a  new  license  was  to  be  attached  might  possibly  do  the 
business  thus  arrived  at. 

Looking  at  the  matter  entirely  as  a  layman,  the  only 
basis  of  compensation  he  could  conceive  was  that  the 
dispossessed  persons  should  receive  compensation  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  non-renewal  of 
the  license.  As  Mr.  Wallis  had  pointed  out,  the  premises 
deprived  of  the  license  would,  in  many  cases,  have  no 
other  than  the  ground  value,  because  in  that  particular 
trade — unlike  many  other  trades — a  large  proportion 
of  the  houses  were  designed  and  built  expressly  for  a 
particular  occupation,  and  when  deprived  of  the  power 
of  carrying  on  that  business  on  those  particular  premises, 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  value  nor  adaptable  to  any 
other  purpose.  He  had  now  in  his  mind  a  case  in  which 
nothing  whatever  could  be  done  but  to  clear  the  ground 
and  then  erect  a  new  building  suitable  for  another  pur- 
pose. It  was  much  easier  to  adapt  ordinary  business 
premises  to  other  trades  than  to  alter  a  licensed  house 
designed  for  a  special  purpose.  In  nearly  every  case 
when  it  was  proposed  to  build  an  entirely  new  house 
the  designs  had  to  be  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
justices,  who  only  approved  them  if  they  were  specially 
fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  a  license  was  sought,  and 
even  where  old  houses  had  been  adapted,  the  alterations 
had  been  approved  by  the  licensing  authority.  The  main 
thing  to  be  desired  was  the  fixing  of  some  equitable 
basis  of  compensation  which  he  could  not  conceive  on 
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any  other  lines  than,  first  the  calculation  of  what  a  man 
had  lost  and  then  the  award  of  such  a  sum  as  would,  if 
it  did  not  put  him  in  a  position  quite  as  good  as  if  he 
were  still  enjoying  a  license,  at  least  minimise  his  loss 
as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  licensed  trade  when  this 
question  was  first  agitated  that  compensation  should  be 
given  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  which  would  have 
made  it  easier  for  surveyors  and  have  been  more  satis- 
factory to  the  trade,  but,  for  reasons  that  he  would  not 
then  go  into,  there  was  no  chance  of  passing  it  through 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  a  basis  of  that  kind.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  if  Parliament  had  given  the 
magistrates  power  to  allow  removals,  even  more  than 
they  now  possessed,  the  object  desired  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  would  have  been  achieved  without  necessity 
for  compensation.  He  ventured  to  say  the  Act  was  passed 
with  a  desire  to  assist  the  justices  in  what  they,  with  more 
or  less  sound  judgment,  thoutrht  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  districts  over  which  they  ruled. 

He  did  not  quite  follow  the  last  speaker  as  to  the 
principle  of  assessment.  He  understood  him  to  say  that, 
in  some  of  the  districts  where  he  had  acted  professionally, 
the  Assessment  Committees  proceeded  on  the  ascertained 
takings  of  the  liouse.  But  that  must  be  on  a  voluntary 
admission  of  the  person  interested,  because,  as  Mr.  Marks 
well  knew,  no  one  was  bound  to  give  that  information. 
An  assessment  committee  might  adopt  various  plans  to 
ascertain  the  annual  value  of  the  house  and  the  amount 
of  business  done,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  compensation 
under  the  Act,  he  ventured  to  think  that  all  persons 
concerned  would  be  acting  wisely  in  giving  their  advisers 
—  both  members  of  the  legal  profession  and  surveyors — 
the  fullest  information,  and  afTording  the  proper  tribunal 
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every  assistance  in  that  respect,  when  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  treated  with  consistent  generosity.  They 
should  make  clear  to  the  authorities  what  was  the 
amount  of  their  profits,  and  so  place  them  in  a  position 
to  judge  what  would  be  the  loss  by  the  non-renewal  of 
the  license.  A  man  deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood 
should  be  placed,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  admitted, 
in  the  same  position  as  before  his  property  was  taken 
away  for  public  purposes. 

He  did  not  propose  now  to  deal  in  detail  with  the 
various  sections  of  the  Act,  because,  he  ventured  to 
think,  the  main  object  of  the  discussion  was  to  consider 
how  compensation  cases  could  be  most  equitably  carried 
out  without  any  undue  expense  to  the  persons  interested, 
and  to  minimise,  as  far  As  possible,  the  inevitable  loss 
which  the  person  deprived  of  his  licensed  property 
would  suffer. 

There  might  be  some  isolated  cases  ~  he  thought  they 
would  be  very  few — where  the  persons  interested  would 
not  lose  by  non-renewal  of  the  license.  There  was 
a  case  some  months  ago  before  a  renewal  authority 
who  had  given  notice  that  a  certain  license  would 
not  be  renewed  on  the  ground  of  redundancy,  when 
the  license-holder  and  another  person  interested  in  the 
property  concurred  in  the  non-renewal  of  the  license, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  they  would  be  gainers  by 
the  loss  of  the  license  with  compensation. 

There  might  be  effete  property,  which  had  worn 
itself  out,  and  which  owners  would  gladly  sell  to  the 
public  when  they  were  unable  to  sell  to  private  buyers. 
In  such  cases  owners  would  be  better  off  than  if  tlie 
licenses  were  renewed. 

But  in  other  cases,  however  liberal  the  tribunal  with 
whom  rested  the  award  of  compensation,  the   licensees 
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would  really  not  be  as  well  off,  whatever  was  awarded 
to  them,  as  they  would  be  from  the  profits  derived  from 
the  active  exercise  of  their  calling. 

For  himself,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
members  of  the  surveying  profession,  to  whom  would  be 
entrusted  these  very  diflScult  and  delicate  matters,  would 
act  fairly  and  honestly  do  their  best  for  the  parties. 
As  he  had  said,  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  calculating 
the  compensation,  but  on  the  basis  of  profits  earned  over 
an  average  of  years.  He  did  not  expect  that  in  large 
undertakings  the  person  dispossessed  would  get  such 
compensation  as  would  give  him  the  same  annual 
income,  but  what  one  should  strive  for  was  to  give  him 
an  adequate  equivalent  for  what  he  had  lost  for  the 
alleged  good  of  the  public. 

He  was  afraid  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  general  conclusion  on  these  matters,  inasmuch  as 
every  case  would  have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
He  was  sure  everyone  concerned  felt  that  the  justices 
and  committees  of  Quarter  Sessions  would  base  their 
decisions  on  broad  and  generous  principles.  The  Act 
was  intended  to  help  them  in  their  labours,  without  com- 
pelling them  to  take  away  the  living  of  men  who  had 
done  nothing  objectionable,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  under 
which  they  carried  on  their  particular  trade. 

Mr.  W.  Mackenzie  (Visitor)  said  he  would  not  nowcon- 
sider  the  basis  on  which  compensation  might  or  should  be 
a.ssessed,  or  the  principle  on  which  monoi)oly  value  should 
be  arrived  at,  for  those  matters  had  been  fully  dealt  with 
by  previous  speakers  ;  but  he  should  like  to  express  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  question,  which  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Freeman  had  referred  to,  whether  there  was 
power  under  the  statute  for  the   licensing  justices  to 
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accept  surrenders  in  satisfaction  of  monopoly  value. 
It  was  an  important  point  upon  which  he  thought 
there  would  be  conflict.  He  was  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Wallis  that  there  was  no  power  to  accept 
anything  but  a  money  payment  for  monopoly  value.  In 
the  first  place  the  section  spoke  of  money  payment 
being  obligatory.  It  would  be  remembered  that  the 
section,  after  saying  that  conditions  might  be  attached 
to  a  new  license,  went  on  to  say,  among  other  condi- 
tions which  should  be  attached  (not  might  be  attached), 
was  payment  as  to  monopoly  value.  It  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  conditions  imposable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrates  and  a  condition  that  was 
obligatory,  i.e.  if  they  made  up  their  minds  to  grant  a  new 
license,  they  must  fix  the  monopoly  value.  They  might 
make  such  conditions  as  they  pleased,  but  he  appre- 
hended it  was  obligatory  on  them  to  assess  the  monopoly 
value. 

And  must  not  monopoly  value  be  money  payment  ? 
He  ventured  to  think  it  must  be,  for,  later  on,  the  sec- 
tion dealt  with  what  was  to  be  done  with  this  monopoly 
value,  which  was  to  go  to  a  different  fund  from  the 
compensation  fund.  Supposing  three  or  four  licenses 
were  surrendered  for  a  new  license,  instead  of  a  pay- 
ment in  money  as  representing  the  monopoly  value,  that 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  compensation  fund, 
whereas  if  a  money  value  representing  the  monopoly 
value  were  made  that  would  go  to  a  fund  in  aid  of  local 
rates.  On  those  grounds  he  thought  it  was  clear  that 
monopoly  value  must  be  in  the  form  of  money  payment. 
Whether  that  was  just  or  unjust  he  did  not  pretend  to 
say.  He  was  only  endeavouring  to  express  his  view  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  section.  The  brewer  might 
obviate   the  necessity  of  having  to  make  a  money  pay- 
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ment  by  applying  for  a  removal  order  instead  of  a  new 
license ;  for  the  High  Court  had  held  that  in  the  ease 
of  a  removal  order  no  money  payment  could  be 
extracted. 

Another  reference  in  Mr.  Wallis's  most  able  and 
lucid  Paper  was  to  site  value,  and  how  site  value  was  to 
be  de/ilt  with  in  assessing  compensation. 

He  w«8  inclined  to  think  that  the  site  value  was  not 
to  be  considered,  for  the  statute  distinctly  referred  to 
dealing  with  the  question  of  licensed  premises.  "  Licensed 
premises "  had  a  well  defined  meaning — a  building 
with  a  license.  If  a  building  were  burned  down  and  not 
one  brick  left  on  another,  there  would  clearly  be  no 
licensed  premises,  but  only  the  site.  It  was  necessary 
in  fixing  compensation  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of 
difference  between  a  building  as  it  stood  with  a  license, 
and  the  same  building  when  it  had  lost  its  license.  If 
it  were  to  be  said,  when  a  building  had  lost  its  license, 
that  it  was  to  be  pulled  down  and  the  site  sold,  it 
would  be  going  away  from  what  the  statute  intended, 
which  was  that  the  difference  was  to  be  taken  as 
between  the  same  premises  licensed  and  not  licensed. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Wallis  had  raised  might,  it 
seemed  to  him,  involve  some  difficulty  in  working.  He 
referred  to  the  liability  of  a  lessee  when  his  license  was 
taken  away.  Was  he  to  continue  to  pay  the  full  rent  of 
his  premises  ?  Was  the  brewer  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
full  rent  reserved  under  his  lease  ?  Under  the  statute 
it  was  the  persons  interested  in  the  premises  who 
received  compensation.  The  lessor  and  the  lessee  each 
received  his  share.  Where,  as  in  many  leases,  the  lessee 
was  under  covenant  to  deliver  up  the  premises  with  the 
license  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  could  the  lessor  claim 
damages  for   breach  of  covenant  ?     Was  it  to  be  said 
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that  the  lessee,  having  taken  licensed  premises,  was  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  rent  after  the  license  had  gone  ? 
He  ventured  to  think  not,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
lessor  having  accepted  compensation  had  waived  his 
covenants.  He  could  not  expect  to  get  substantial  com- 
pensation now,  and  to  go  on  drawing  his  rent  as  if  he 
had  not  had  that  compensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  was  a  lessee,  who  had  received 
conpensation  along  with  the  lessor,  to  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  full  rent  all  that  time  ?  If  so,  the  payment  of 
full  rent  would  in  most  cases  wipe  out  what  he  received 
by  way  of  compensation. 

The  compensation  charge,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  rent,  would  in  some  cases  produce  hardship. 
It  was  to  be  paid  by  the  licensed  person  and  to  go  into 
the  compensation  fund.  It  was  to  be  deducted  from  the 
rent,  and  the  expression  "  deducted  from  the  rent "  raised, 
in  his  mind,  two  points.  First,  if  no  rent  were  paid,  there 
would  be  no  deductions,  and  secondly,  when  the  manager 
was  the  licensed  person  he  must  pay  the  charge  out  of 
liis  pocket,  because  paying  no  rent  he  could  not  deduct  it 
from  his  rent.  Moreover,  the  statute  gave  no  power,  if 
it  were  not  deducted  from  the  rent  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
manager  it  could  not  be)  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  it. 
Therefore  it  seemed  to  follow  that  a  person  who  had 
omitted  to  deduct  the  charge  from  the  rent,  or  who,  as  a 
manager,  paid  no  rent,  must  himself  bear  it. 

Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  (Fellow)  said  he  would  like 
to  mention  one  important  point  with  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  which  all  these  mattters  had  finally 
to  come.  If  there  were  no  agreement  the  case  must  go 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners.  He  had  some 
twenty  cases  during  la,st  summer  in  two  counties  and 
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three  divisions,  and  four  of  them,  having  been  sent  to  the 
Commissioners,  had,  last  week,  got  their  verdict.  As 
far  as  he  could  make  out  from  that  verdict,  they  rejected 
altogether  the  principle  of  trade  compensation.  They 
went  as  he,  having  read  the  Act,  expected  them  to  do,  on 
Schedule  A,  and  he  might  say  that,  roughly,  as  far  as  he 
could  make  out,  they  had  given  20  years*  purchase  on 
the  gross  annual  value  plus  the  tenant's  interest,  which 
practically  came  out  at  what  he  thought  most  valuers 
would  make  of  the  houses,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion trade  interest.  That  information  might  possibly  be 
useful  to  some  of  the  members  present  who  had  to  deal 
with  these  matters,  for  they  would  have  to  consider  in 
future  what  they  would  get  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Authorities. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Saiun  (Professional  Associate  of  Council) 
said  there  were  three  points  which  had  not  been  referred 
to,  but  were  of  much  interest  to  valuers. 

In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  had  been  altogether 
overlooked  that  there  had  already  been  a  case  of  pay- 
ment of  monopoly  value  to  a  very  large  amount.  How 
it  was  arrived  at,  he  did  not  know.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  figures  locally,  l)ut  had  not  succeeded. 
He  understood  that,  in  tlie  village  of  Sliirebrook,  in 
Derbyshire,  premises  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£6,000,  and  an  offer  of  £2,500  was  made  as  the 
monoi)oiy  value  of  the  license.  But  the  licensing 
magistrates  absolutely  refused  that  offer  and  asked  for 
19,000,  and,  he  understood,  succeeded  in  getting  it.  In 
this  case  both  the  brewers  and  the  temperance  advocates 
had  petitioned  against  the  granting  of  the  license. 

Then  lie  thought  he  could  give,  or  suggest,  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  question  why  the  justices  should 
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not  accept  the  surrender  of  unnecessary  licenses  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  grant  of  a  new  license.  If  a  new 
license  had  any  such  value  as  suggested,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  brewers  would  not  surrender  a  license  which 
had  any  value  in  itself,  but  would  oflTer  as  a  redundant 
license  premises  that  had  no  profit  in  them.  In  his 
experience,  those  were  the  premises  that  were  offered  in 
lieu  of  the  grant  of  a  new  license.  Brewers  were  not  so 
unwise  as  to  offer  that  which  had  a  certain  value  in 
exchange  for  that  which  could  only  have  the  same  value, 
or  less.  He  should  hesitate  to  suggest  to  any  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Great  George  Street  (there  were  five 
very  close  together)  that  those  houses  had  no  value, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  had  better  surrender  their 
licenses  as  redundant,  in  exchange  for  a  license  of 
new  premises.  They  would,  no  doubt,  say  to  the 
justices :  "  It  may  possibly  be  well  for  the  peace  and 
*'  quiet  of  Great  George  Street  and  the  neighbour- 
"  hood  that  some  of  the  licenses  be  taken  away,  but 
"  they  are  of  considerable  value  to  us,  and  therefore,  we 
"  object  to  their  being  considered  as  redundant." 

Then  as  to  compensation  value,  Mr.  WalHs  had 
suggested  26  years  in  calculating  the  difference  be- 
tween licensed  and  unlicensed  premises.  That  might 
possibly  be  the  figure  that  the  brewers  would  accept,  but 
it  was  absolutely  out  of  proportion.  The  goodwill  could 
not  be  worth  26  years'  purchase,  even  in  the  highest 
flights  of  imagination  of  those  interested.  He  should 
say  there  were  few  present  who  would  suggest  that  any 
business  was  worth  26  years'  purchase,  on  valuing  a  lease. 
The  value  might  be  made  up  by  a  variety  of  amounts,  up 
to  the  supposed  freehold  value,  which  might  be  25  or  26 
years'  purchase,  though  Mr.  Balfour  said  on  presenting 
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the  Bill  that  it  was  positively  against  the  intention  of 
the  Government  that  any  freehold  interest  should  be 
created. 

Then  another  point  occurred  to  him,  which  had  not 
been  touched  upon.  Who  were  the  persons  supposed  to 
be  in  receipt  of  the  rents  ?  He  had  read  the  section  and 
the  schedule  several  times,  and  was  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  the  whole  of  the  persons  who  intervened 
between  the  freeholder  and  the  actual  occupier  were  to 
submit  to  a  deduction  from  the  yearly  amount  of  their 
interest  in  the  licensed  premises  for  the  compensation 
charge.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  possible  so  to 
construe  the  section  that  everyone  up  to  the  freeholder 
was  liable  to  the  deduction  of  a  certain  amount  in  respect 
of  payments  which  the  actual  licensed  holder  might 
make.  He  did  not  see  the  difficulty  as  to  a  manager, 
for  he  did  not  think  a  manager  would  be  called  on 
to  pay.  He  assumed  it  would  fall  on  the  person  who 
was  rated,  not  necessarily  the  licensee.  It  could  not  be 
assumed  that  a  manager,  who  might  be  turned  out  at 
three  months'  notice,  could  be  called  on  to  pay  a  rate  on 
the  premises. 

Tlien  there  was  a  question  which  had  arisen  where 
the  value  of  the  site,  if  the  license  were  withdrawn 
and  the  premises  converted  into  ordinary  commercial 
purposes,  would  be  greater  than  the  ground  rent  as  it 
stood.  Two  cases  came  under  liis^  personal  observation 
lately.  In  one  the  whole  of  the  mortgage  money 
advanced  on  a  large  restaurant  had  disappeared,  and 
the  lessee  had  gone  to  the  freeholder  with  the  re(|uest 
that  he  would  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  keeping 
up  the  license  on  the  premises.  The  freeholder  had 
generously  come  to  his  rescue  and  relieved  him  of  the 
covenant.     It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  that  case,  the  free- 
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holder,  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would  get  a 
higher  ground  rent,  should  pay  compensation  to  some 
one — but  to  whom,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say. 
Obviously  he  was  not  entitled^  if  the  licensing  authority 
found  the  premises  unnecessary,  to  any  share  of  the 
money  awarded  in  respect  of  the  suppression  of  the 
license. 

Another  point  had  not,  he  thought,  been  fully  con- 
sidered. What  would  be  the  result  on  the  general  rating 
of  a  district  if  licenses  were  granted  for  new  premises  ? 

The  districts  would  certainly  have,  to  some  extent,  an 
interest  in  the  granting  of  licenses  to  new  public  -houses, 
for  the  ratepayers  would  benefit  by  the  monopoly  value 
paid  in  respect  of  those  licenses. 

If  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  decrease  the 
number  of  public-houses,  he  could  hardly  imagine  a  more 
fatal  way  to  go  to  work  than  to  suggest  that  money 
received  from  what  was  assumed  to  be,  more  or  less,  an 
improper  traffic,  was  to  go  to  the  community.  If  the 
compensation  charge  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  extin- 
guishing of  public-houses,  the  money  received  from  the 
granting  of  new  licenses  should  go  to  the  same  fund. 
He  would,  however,  refer  to  this  question  more  fully,  as 
well  as  to  other  points,  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Professional  Notes. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Martin  (Fellow)  said  it  seemed  evident 
from  the  discussion  that  very  few  free  houses  were  left 
in  the  country,  but  no  doubt  some  Members  present  were 
interested,  not  on  behalf  of  the  brewers  or  tenants,  but 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  free  liouses,  which  were 
generally  let  for  longer  terms  than  tied  houses,  and  it 
was  in  their  interest  that  he  should  like  to  ask  for 
enlightenment  on  a  small  point  tliat  had  recently  come 
under  his  notice. 
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Two  years  ago,  the  owner  of  a  free  house  granted  a 
a  lease  for  seven  years,  and  looked  on  it  as  a  seven  years' 
lease,  as  the  tenant  undoubtedly  did.  But  the  solicitors, 
who  were  rather  cautious,  had  put  in  a  clause  that  the 
lease  should  be  determinable  at  the  option  of  either  party 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fifth  year.  That  being  the 
ease,  he  would  like  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  com- 
pensation charge,  payable  by  the  tenant,  the  landlord 
should  allow,  according  to  the  scale  of  deduction  in 
Schedule  2  of  the  Act.  Would  it  be  held  that  there 
was  one  year  of  the  lease  unexpired,  or  three,  or  five  ? 
If  one  year,  then  the  landlord  must  allow  the  tenant 
100  per  cent,  of  the  charge  paid,  if  three  years,  82  per 
cent.,  and  if  five  years,  only  70  per  cent.  That  was  a 
case  which  had  come  immediately  under  his  notice,  and 
one  could  quite  understand  that  many  such  complica- 
tions would  occur  if  it  were  not  clear,  when  a  lease  was 
granted  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  whether 
the  deduction  on  this  account  would  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  whole  term  being  unexpired  or  only  on  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  to  the  next  break. 

Mr.  H.  Hayward  (Fellow)  said  he  thought  there  was 
one  point  which  had  not  been  made  quite  clear — the 
claim  in  respect  of  the  tenant's  interest.  The  difference 
between  licensed  and  unlicensed  houses  has  been  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  brewer's  profits  and  fixtures.  He 
assumed,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  speeches,  though 
no  speaker  had  actually  said  so,  that  the  tenant's  interest 
was  also  to  be  capitalised  and  added  to  the  claim.  It 
was  clear  what  was  to  be  done  in  dividing  the  compen- 
sation, but  it  was  not  so  clear  how  his  claim  was  to  be 
made.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  rather  for  granted  that 
the  tenant  s  interest  must  be  added,  as  his   livelihood 
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was  taken  away,  and  there  would  be  a  loss  on  the  sale 
of  his  furniture. 

Mr.  Wallis  said  that,  as  the  hour  had  arrived  at 
which  it  was  usual  to  close  the  Meeting,  he  would  ask 
leave  to  be  allowed  to  reply  on  the  many  points  raised, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Professional  NoteSy  as  it 
was  impossible  now  to  deal  adequately  with  all  the 
suggestions  and  arguments  put  forward.  But,  before  he 
sat  down,  he  wished  to  carry  out  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  duty  and  pleasure,  by  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks  that  had  been  so  cordially  proposed  and  carried 
at  the  last  Meeting,  and  expressing  his  appreciation  of 
the  way  in  which  his  Paper  had  been  received.  He 
should  also  like  to  say  how  much  he  felt  indebted  to 
those  gentlemen  who,  not  being  Members  of  The 
Institution,  had  been  so  good  as  to  come  as  visitors,  and 
to  give  their  views  on  a  matter  on  which  they  were 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  had  found  much  pleasure  in  preparing  the 
Paper,  although  he  did  not  claim  any  greater  knowledge 
of  licensed  property  than  was  possessed  by  many  other 
members  of  The  Institution. 

The  President  said  it  was  first  of  all  his  pleasure 
and  duty  to  thank  those  speakers  who  had  attended  to 
give  valuable  information  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  he  should  also  like  lo  add  his  meed  of  praise  to  Mr. 
Wallis  for  his  excellent  Paper. 

As  a  licensing  magistrate  of  some  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience,  he  could  only  say  that,  in  dealing 
with  such  cases,  it  was  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
what  was  fair  and  just  when  the  license  of  a  house  was 
taken  away.    The  case  of  the  justices  was  put  very  fairly 
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by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  him, 
representing  as  he  did  the  licensed  victuallers' 
trade,  that  they  wished  to  approach  the  matter 
in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  spirit.  He  could  assure 
them,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  was  his  wish  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  interested,  and  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  use  the  Act  in  any  harsh  or  unfair  spirit.  He 
thought  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Wallis,  and 
the  discussion  which  had  resulted  from  his  Paper, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned  in  dealing 
with  the  question,  and  he  hoped  that  the  working  of  the 
Act  might  prove  to  be  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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VALUATIONS  FOR  MORTGAGE. 

By  J.  J.  DONE  (Fellow). 

Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Thb   Sueveyors* 
Institution  held  on  Monday,  Wth  December  1905. 


Charles  Bidwell  (President)  in  the  Chair. 


The  subject  which  I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  to-day  is  one  that  enters  largely  into  the 
work  of  a  surveyor.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
more  valuations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  mortgage 
than  for  any  other,  and  the  enormous  building  develop- 
ment of  large  towns,  requiring  as  it  does  the  outlay  of 
large  sums  of  money,  would  probably  soon  come  to  an 
end  without  the  facilities  for  borrowing  that  are  offered 
by  banks,  corporations,  trustees,  and  private  individuals. 

But  irrespective  of  building  development,  the 
thousand  and  one  exigencies  of  our  complex  business 
life,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  more  foolish  portion  of 
mankind,  who  are  engaged  iti  the  congenial  occupation 
of  dissipating  their  patrimony,  requu-e  a  never-ending 
stream  of  advances  of  money  which  can  be  raivsed  most 
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easily,  most  cheaply,  and  most  securely,  by  permanent 
or  temporary  mortgages. 

There  is  here,  therefore,  a  fine  field  for  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  surveyor,  who  is  required  to  make  the 
valuation  on  which  many,  if  not  most,  of  such  advances 
are  made,  and  it  is  on  the  problems  that  arise  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  these  valuations  that  I  now 
propose  to  address  you,  in  the  hope  that  discussion  of 
the  subject  may  enable  us  to  determine  or  elucidate  the 
general  principles  which  apply  to  all  valuations,  whether 
for  mortgage  or  otherwise. 

My  own  career  as  a  land  agent  began  about  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  collapse  of  25  years  ago,  and  I 
very  well  remember  (and  none  of  us  who  were  in  prjictice 
at  that  time  are  ever  likely  to  forget)  the  catastrophic 
ruin  that  fell  on  those  connected  with  the  land,  whether  as 
landowners  or  farmers,  or  as  mortgagees,  many  of  whom 
became  landowners  greatly  against  their  will.  I 
remember  a  case  in  North  Bedfordshire  where  £10,000 
was  advanced  on  an  estate,  and  four  other  mortgages 
were  effected  on  the  top  of  that.  For  years  that  estate 
has  been  producing  about  £140  a  year.  Experiences 
like  this,  which  were  unfortunately  common  enough, 
naturally  made  trustees  fight  shy  of  that  form  of  security, 
and  money  for  many  years  drifted  into  other  channels. 
But,  by  degrees,  people  have  come  to  think  that  even  the 
best  gilt-edged  securities  have  their  drawbacks,  and 
many  who  bought  Consols  at  112  and  sold  them  at  88 
have  probably  wished  that  their  money  had  been  placed 
in  well-secured  mortgages.  At  any  rate,  looking  back 
at  the  last  25  years,  my  own  experience  has  been  that, 
on  tlie  whole,  money  placed  out  on  mortgage  ha.s  paid  its 
owners  as  well,  and  has  been  as  secure  and  as  easj'  to  get 
in  when  required,  as  any  security  that  can  be  named. 
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When  the  enormous  amount  advanced  on  mortgage 
is  considered,  and  when  the  remunerative  rate  of  interest 
is  taken  into  account,  the  occasional  losses  are  negligible, 
and  leave  a  wide  margin  to  the  credit  of  mortgages,  and 
justify  the  returning  popularity  of  this  form  of  security. 
Nevertheless,  the  strain  to  which  it  was  exposed  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  speaking  left  its  mark  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  and  not  a  little  litigation,  the  lessons  of 
which  are  worth  considering. 

In  the  year  1893,  an  Act  was  passed  which  is  known 
as  "The  Trustee  Act,  1893."  It  is  56  &  57  Vict.  cap.  53, 
and  is  a  consolidating  Act.  The  only  section  which 
concerns  surveyors  is  the  eighth,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  A  Trustee  lending  money  on  the  security  of  any 
''  properties  on  which  he  can  lawfully  lend,  shall  not  be 
*'  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  by  reason  only  of  the 
'^  proportion  borne  by  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  the 
'*  value  of  the  properties  at  the  time  when  the  loan  was 
''  made,  provided  that  it  appears  to  the  Court  that,  in 
''  making  the  loan,  the  Trustee  was  acting  on  a  report 
''  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  made  by  a  person 
•'  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  be  an  able  practical 
*'  Surveyor  or  Valuer  instructed  and  employed  indepen- 
"  dently  of  any  Owner  of  the  property,  whether  such 
''  Surveyor  or  Valuer  carried  on  business  in  the  locality 
*'  where  the  property  is  situate,  or  elsewhere,  and  that 
"  the  amount  of  the  loan  does  not  exceed  two  equal 
"  third  parts  of  the  value  of  the  property,  as  stated  in 
"Jhe  report,  and  that  the  loan  was  made  under  the 
''  advice  of  the  Surveyor  or  Valuer  expressed  in  the 
'*  report.'' 

In  commenting  upon  the  above  section  in  Hints  to 
Young  Valuers  (by  A.  R.  Cragg  and  J.  R.  V.  Marchant), 
the  writer  says : 

d2 
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"  This  enactment  makes  it  necessary  for  trustees 
"  who  are  intending  to  advance  money  on  mortgage  of 
"  property  to  have  the  report  of  a  valuer  who  is  not 
"  employed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  ;  the  enact- 
"  ment  also  imposes  new  and  important  responsibilities 
"  upon  the  valuer  who  makes  such  a  report  for  trustees. 
"  Besides  reporting  upon  the  value  of  the  premises,  he 
"  must  state  in  such  report  the  amount  he  advises  to  be 
^'  lent  by  way  of  loan  thereupon,  and  the  loan  is  only  to 
"  be  made  under  such  advice,  and  the  advice  must  be 
*•  expressed  in  the  report.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
"  that  the  valuer  now  incurs  grave  responsibilities  in 
"  the  performance  of  such  duties.  Formerly  his  duty 
"  was  generally  merely  to  say  what  was  the  present 
"  value  of  the  property,  and  it  was  the  solicitor's  duty 
"  to  advise  what  proportion  of  such  present  value  should 
"  be  advanced  upon  it  as  loan.  The  above-mentioned 
'^  enactment  has,  in  case  of  mortgages  by  trustees, 
"  transferred  this  duty,  with  the  responsibility  pertain- 
"  ing  to  it,  from  the  solicitor  to  the  surveyor. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that,  under  these 
"  changed  conditions,  unusual  care  should  be  exercised 
"  in  the  preparation  both  of  the  report  and  the  valuation, 
''  because  the  surveyor's  liability  is  much  greater  than 
"  heretofore,  or  than  when  he  values  for  the  purposes  of 
''  sale." 

I  confess  I  am  not  clear  ns  to  where  this  increase  of 
liability  comes  in.  A  surveyor  miglit  advise  a  loan  of 
move  than  two-thirds,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
trustee  would  advance  more  in  face  of  the  express 
wording  of  tlie  above  section,  and  if  he  did,  the  liability 
would  rest  on  his  shoulders  and  not  on  the  surveyor's. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  section  was  to  regularise 
the  positions  of  the  numerous  trustees  who  had  ignored 
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an  old  rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  not  more 
than  two- thirds  should  be  advanced  by  trustees  on  land^ 
and  not  more  than  one-half  on  house  property.  A 
trustee  having  been  held  personally  liable  for  a  breach 
of  this  rule,  which  apparently  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disuse  in  practice,  the  position  of  trustees  generally 
became  very  serious,  and  the  legislature,  by  the  above 
clause,  regularised  their  position  and  made  it  lawful  to 
advance  two-thirds  on  house  property  in  spite  of  the 
decision  referred  to.  That  was  the  object  of  this  section, 
and  not  the  creation  of  any  additional  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  surveyor.  With  that  liability  I  now  pro- 
pose to  deal. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  volume  v.  of  our 
Professional  Notes,  page  416,  where  there  is  a  reprint  of 
an  article  from  the  Law  limes  dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  conclusion  of  that  article  is  as  follows : 

"  The  outcome  of  the  cases  which  we  have  reviewed 
"  (and  they  are  all  that  there  have  been)  may  be  sum- 
"  marised  in  a  few  words.  The  mortgagee  may  be 
"  either 

"  (a)  a  stranorer  to,  or 

"  (b)  a  client  of  the  valuer. 

"  If  he  is  a  stranger,  his  action  against  the  valuer  can 
"  only  succeed  as  an  ordinary  action  of  deceit,  in  which 
"he  is  now,  thanks  to  Demj  v.  Peek  in  the  House  of 
"  Lords,  compelled  to  allege  and  prove  fraud,  fraud 
"  being  the  essence  of  the  action.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"the  mortgagee  is  a  client  of  the  valuer's— albeit  the 
"  valuer  is  to  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor  out  of  the  money 
"  advanced,  or  otherwise —if  tliere  is  a  contractual  rela- 
"  tion  between  the  valuer  aiid  the  proposed  mortgagee, 
"and  the  valuer  knows  that  he  is  valuing  the  property 
"in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  mortgagee,  then  all  the 
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*^  mortgagee  has  to  prove  as  plaintiff  is  that  the  valuer 
^*  did  not  use  reasonable  skill  and  care  in  preparing  the 
^'  valuation.  This  proved,  the  valuer  is  liable  for 
^^  damages.  This  non-proven,  or  disproved,  he  escapes. 
^'  But  on  Cann  v.  Willson  standing  alone,  no  one  is  now 
^'  safe  in  relying." 

The  same  article  says :  "  It  is  only  three  years  ago 
^'  that  valuers  were  for  the  first  time  held  liable  in 
^'damages  on  their  valuation  in  the  cose  of  Cann  v. 
^*  Willson"  (Professional  Notes  J  yol.iii.y  p.  4!9.)  In  that 
case  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  as  he  then  was,  adopted  the 
words  of  Lord  Hannen  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Derry  v.  Peek^  viz. :  "  I  take  the  law  to  be  that  if  a 
^'man  takes  upon  himself  to  assert  a  thing  to  be  true, 
*'  which  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  and  has  no  reason- 
-"  able  ground  to  believe  to  be  true,  in  order  to  induce 
*'  another  to  act  upon  the  assertion,  who  does  so  act  and 
^'  is  thereby  damnified,  the  person  so  damnified  is  entitled 
^'to  maintain  an  action  for  deceit;"  and,  he  continued, 
*'  I  think  they  made  this  statement  (the  valuation)  with- 
**  out  any  reasonable  ground  for  it,  and  that  it  was  made 
^'  recklessly  within  the  proposition  I  have  stated  (Lord 
*'  Hannen's).  I  liave  entirely  passed  by  the  question  of 
^'  contract." 

From  the  case  of  Derry  v.  Peelc,  however,  it  would 
appear  the  question  of  contract  is  of  first  importance. 
This  case  was  as  follows.  A  special  Act  incorporating  a 
tramway  company  provided  that  the  carriages  might  be 
moved  by  animal  power,  and  (iciflf  tlic  consent  (^f  the  Board 
ofTni(h')  by  steam  power.  The  company  issued  a  pro- 
spectus slating  that,  by  their  special  Act,  the  company 
had  the  right  to  use  steam  power  instead  of  horses.  Tlie 
plaintiti  took  shares  on  the  faith  of  this  statenient.  The 
Board  of  Trade  afterwards  n^'used  consent  to  the  use  of 
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steam  power,  and  the  company  was  wound  up.     The 

plaintiflf  having  brought  an  action  of  deceit  against  the- 

director,   founded    on    false    statement,    it    was    held^ 

reversing   the   decision   of   the   Court   of    Appeal   and 

restoring  the  decision  of  Mi*.  Justice  Stirling,  that  the 

defendants  were  not  liable ;  the  statement  having  been 

made  by  them  in  the  honest  belief  that  it  was  true. 

The  head  note  to  the  case  (14  Appeal  Cases,  p.  337)  is  as 

follows :    "  In  an  action  of  deceit  plaintiff  must  prove 

**  actual  fraud.      Fraud  is  proved  when  it  is  shown  that 

"  a  false  representation  has  been  made  knowingly,  or 

"  without  belief  in  its  truth,  or  recklessly  without  caring 

'*  whether  it  be  true  or  false.    A  false  statement  through 

"  carelessness     and     without     reasonable     ground    for 

"  believing  it  to  be  true  may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  but 

"  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  fraud.     Such  a  state- 

"  ment,  if  made  in  the  honest  belief  that  it  is  true,  is  not 

"  fraudulent,  and  does  not  render  the  person  making  it 

"  liable  to  an  action  for  deceit." 

I  would  refer  those  interested  in  this  phase  of  my 
question  to  the  article  quoted  above,  and  I  will  sum  up  the 
matter  in  these  words :  that  where  a  valuer  is  directly 
employed  by  the  lender  (which  he  may  be,  although  paid 
by  the  borrower,  and  even  in  the  first  place  instructed  by 
the  borrower)  he  must  use  reasonable  care  and  skilly 
and,  above  all,  act  with  a  single  eye  to  the  interest  of 
the  lender;  but  that  when  his  valuation  is  prepared 
without  reference  to  any  particular  lender,  and  is  used 
without  his  being  brought  into  communication  with  the 
lender,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  actual  fraud,  as  defined  in. 
Derry  v.  Peek, 

I  have  stated  that  the  valuer  must  act  in  the  interest 
of  the  lender  only.  I  liave  in  my  mind  cases  where 
valuers  have  been  held   liable  for  their  valuations  in 
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which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  valuer  employed  was 
so  employed  by  the  borrower,  acted  in  the  interest  of 
the  borrower,  and  apparently  regarded  himself  as  the 
agent  of  the  borrower.  Probably  nothing  so  warps  and 
distorts  a  man's  judgment  as  this  pernicious  practice  of 
trying  to  serve  two  m^tsters,  and  more  than  one  valuer 
has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 

Having  thus  briefly  dealt  with  the  responsibility 
which  a  valuer  has  to  face  before  he  enters  upon  a 
valuation  for  a  mortirage,  let  us  now  consider  the 
general  principles  that  apply  to  valuations  made  for 
mortgage  purposes.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  do  the 
principles  of  valuing  for  a  mortgage  differ  from  any  other 
>\'aluation  ? 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  tirsb  place,  tliat  the  position  of  a 
-mortgagee  differs  from  that  of  a  purchaser.  The  latter 
takes  the  property  for  better  or  worse,  but  a  mortgagee 
has  no  benefit  from  any  increase  in  the  value  after 
lending  his  money  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
security  greatly  depreciates,  he  may  be  unable  to  realise 
even  what  he  has  lent.  Everyone  who  buys  and  sells 
knows  that  fi'om  unforeseen  causes,  or  defect  of  judg- 
ment, some  things  do  better  than  others,  and,  in  the 
general  run  of  buying  and  selling,  the  unexpectedly 
good  may  be  set  oft'  against  the  unexpectedly  bad.  That 
is  an  average  that  a  mortgagee  cannot  strike.  He  has 
•no  "unexpectedly  good,"  but  he  may  have  an  "unex- 
-'*  pectedly  bad." 

Again,  a  purcliaser  can  nurse  or  improve  the  property, 
attend  to  its  proper  management,  and  exercise  in  many 
ways  a  fostering  care ;  but  a  mortgagee  cannot  interfere 
with  the  management  (except  as  afterwards  mentioned) 
short  of  giving  a  notice  to  pay  ofl'  and,  in  the  worst 
event  taking  the  property  into  his  own  hands.     Even 
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when  he  has  .done  that  he  remains  a  mortgagee  only, 
until  such  time  as  he  has  acquired  a  possessory  title, 
and  may  be  ousted  at  any  time  by  the  owner  of  the 
equity  if  the  latter  demands  the  property  and  is  ready 
to  pay  up  all  interest  and  other  proper  expenses  which 
the  mortgagee  has  incurred. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  some  long  time  before  a  mort- 
gagee has  that  security  of  tenure  which  is  the  essence  of 
proper  and  thrifty  management.  He  has,  however,, 
certain  rights  which  go  far  to  protect  him  In  Fisher's 
Law  of  Mortgage^  5th  edition,  paragraph  674  et  seq.,  his 
position  is  thus  detined  : 

"  From  the  time  of  lending  his  money  the  mortgagee, 
"  whether  he  be  in  or  out  of  possession,  acquires  certain 
"  rights,  by  virtue  of  which  his  title,  such  as  it  may  be- 
"  and  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  his  possession  of  the- 
*' deeds  or  other  indicia  of  title,  is  secured  against 
^'  the  interference  of  any  adverse  claimant,  and  the  pro- 
'*  perty  itself  is  preserved  from  deterioration  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  mortgagor  or  of  any  other  person  to 
"  whose  rights  those  of  the  mortgagee  are  superior 
"  ^paragraph  675).  As  regards  the  estate,  the  Court,  at 
*'  the  instance  of  an  equitable  mortgagee,  will  (on. 
"  sufficient  ground  being  shown)  restrain  persons  claim- 
*'  ing  the  legal  estate  under  voluntary  conveyance  from 
"  dealing  with  it. 

'^  Moreover,  the  mortgagee  may  not  only,  at  all 
'^  times,  restrain  such  acts  as  the  mining  under  buildings^ 
"  so  as  to  endanger  their  stability,  but  if  he  shows  the 
"  security  is  insufficient  (that  is,  it  seems,  that  the 
"  security  being  taken  to  be  worth  so  much  more  than 
*'  the  sum  advanced,  the  act  complained  of  will  sub- 
''  stantially  impair  the  value  which  was  the  basis  of 
"  the  original  contract)  he  may,  whether  his  security 
'•  be  in  fee  or  for  a   term,  restrain  acts  which  lessen 
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^*  its  value.  Such  acts  may  consist  of  the  removal 
^*  of  valuable  fixtures,  or  the  cutting  of  tiaaher,  or  even 
^'  the  cutting  of  underwood  at  unseasonable  times  or 
"  such  as  is  of  improper  growth  for  cutting.  But  as 
^^  underwood  is  treated  as  the  ordinary  fruit  of  the  land, 
^'  the  cutting  of  it  by  the  mortgagor,  though  insolvent, 
''  and  even  though  it  be  expressly  included  in  the 
"  security,  will  not  be  prevented  if  it  be  done  at  season- 
"  able  times  and  in  a  husbandlike  manner,  except,  it 
•'  seems,  when  the  mortgagor  has  been  made  a  bankrupt 
-'^  in  which  case  it  was  prevented  by  Lord  Eldon  on  the 
^'  ground  that  the  mortgagee's  right  was  to  have  the 
^'  estate  left  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy, 
^'  and  to  prove  tor  the  rest  of  the  debt ;  though  he  after- 
^'  wards  gave  the  reason  that  it  was  in  the  interval 
*'  between  the  bankruptcy  and  the  appointment  of 
^'  assignees  when  there  was  no  one  to  exercise  control 
*'  over  the  property." 

Again,  when  he  comes  to  realise,  a  mortcragee  has 
not  only  to  consider  his  principal  money,  but  there  are 
probably  accumulations  of  interest,  and  there  are  the 
expenses  of  sale  and  conveyance  and  other  legal  ex- 
penses ;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  very 
general  rule,  when  a  mortgagor  gets  into  difficulties, 
he  has  bled  the  property  for  all  it  is  worth  before 
the  crisis  comes.  Ought  the  valuer  to  take  these  cir- 
cumstances into  account  ?  I  submit  not.  With  cjreat 
deference,  I  submit  that  the  valuer  is  called  upon  to 
value  the  property  as  it  stands.  He  nuist  take  rrJ)af< 
."ilc  stftafihns,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  said 
(in  a  case  which  I  well  remember,  but  which  I  have 
endeavoured  without  success  to  find  reported)  when  he 
was  discussing  the  duty  of  a  valuer.  The  margin  of 
one-third  ou(;ht  to  be  allowed  for  contingencies  of  this 
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kind ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  very  often  mortgagees 
allow  interest  to  accumulate  and  expenses  to  run,  and 
often  do  not  bother  themselves  until  matters  get  acute^ 
I  think  it  would  be  found  that  the  one-third  margin 
would  be  ample  ;  at  any  rate,  with  few  exceptions. 

It  is  easy  to  suggest  precautions  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  mortgagee  to 
lose  his  money,  but  I  fancy  that  if  valuers  were  to 
prepare  their  valuations  on  the  basis  of  providing  for 
any  and  every  contingency,  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  advanced  on  mortgage  would  rapidly  become 
astonishingly  small,  and  the  many  enterprises  that 
depend  on  borrowing  facilities,  of  which  building  develop- 
ment is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example,  would 
be  seriously  retarded.  In  this  connection,  some  remarks 
made  in  the  hearing  of  Godfrey  v.  Faulkner  may  well- 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Hemming,  Q.C,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
said  :  "  The  two-thirds  rule  is  not  adhered  to  by  private 
"•  owners.  The  great  lenders,  such  as  insurance  offices, 
**  for  example^  always  advance  to  more  than  two-thirds^ 
"  and  the  consequence  is  that  no  private  lender  can  get 
"  a  good  security  unless  he  is  prepared  to  do  the  same." 

Vice-Cliancellor  Bacon  said :  "  Prudent  men  in  their 
"  dealings  must  run  risks.  That  may  and  must  happen 
'*  in  almost  all  human  affairs.  The  two-thirds  rule  has 
"  never  been  applied  with  mathematical  exactness  when 
'•  the  amount  has  been  exceeded  by  such  a  proportion  as 
"  £300  or  £500  bears  to  the  sum  advanced  in  this  case. 
"  The  test  has  always  been,  *  Is  this  what  a  prudent  man 
*'  '  of  the  world  would  have  done  with  his  own 
*'  '  money  ?'" 

With  these  pithy  remarks  I  may  well  leave  this  part 
of  my  subject. 
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The  Valuation. 

I  now  enter  upon  the  purely  technical  part  of  my 
subject,  in  which  the  surveyor  becomes  the  leading 
authority. 

Having  discussed  the  responsibilities  which  attach 
to  the  surveyor  on  his  undertaking  a  valuation  for 
mortgage  purposes,  and  the  lines  on  which  he  should 
proceed,  we  now  arrive  at  the  question,  "  What  is 
**  Value  ? "  Is  it  the  value  of  a  property  if  brought  to 
a  forced  sale  ? 

Is  the  value  of  a  property  that  which  a  willing  buyer 
would  give  ? 

Is  it  what  the  surveyor,  with  his  expert  knowledge 
of  property,  generally  considers  to  be  its  intrinsic  and 
inherent  value  ? 

Is  it  the  value  of  the  property  as  a  going  concern  in 
the  hands  of  capable  managers  ?  Or  is  it  on  the  other 
liand,  the  same  property  as  a  broken  and  bankrupt  con* 
cern,  practically^  derelict  ? 

Or  is  the  whole  question  to  be  relegated  to  a  matter 
of  supply  and  demand  as  the  final  authority  ? 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  these  speculations  further 
may  be  referred  to  the  remarks  on  valuation  in  Matheson 
on  Factories,  where  the  problems  of  factory  value  are 
dealt  with  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner.  If  I  were  to 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  all  the  different  kinds  of 
property,  I  should  require  the  whole  session  for  the 
purpose. 

I  take  it  that,  when  we  make  our  valuations,  we  have 
first  of  all  to  consider,  in  Vice  Chancellor  Bacon's  words, 
what  would  a  prudent  man  do  in  his  own  case  ?  Look- 
ing at  the  propert}^  whatever  it  may  be,  with  the  eye  of 
an   expert,   seeing   advantages  and   defects    which   the 
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ordinary  buyer  would  not  consider,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  property  is  a  readily  marketable  one 
whether  the  market  is  likely  to  improve  or  the  reverse, 
whether  its  intrinsic  merits  are  of  such  a  nature  that, 
even  if  the  market  goes  against  it,  patience  and  care  will 
enable  it  to  recover  itself,  or  whether  it  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  to  become  derelict  means  irretrievable  ruin- 
In  short,  we  have  to  look  at  every  side,  weigh  contin- 
gencies and  probabilities,  giving  to  each  its  due  pro- 
portion and  perspective,  and  exercising  the  best  judgment 
we  can ;  remembering  that  in  other  things  than  war  it 
is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens.  This  perhaps, 
to  some  of  our  junior  members,  may  not  seem  very 
helpful,  but  in  the  matter  of  a  valuer's  judgment  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  experience,  which  is  the  best 
^uidel  But  it  may  comfort  them  to  remind  them  that 
young  valuers  and  old  valuers  alike  are  subject  to  one 
universal  infirmity :  "  We  all  make  mistakes."  Let  me 
quote  a  passage  from  Scott  and  Morton's  Soil  of  the 
Farvh: 

"  *  How  did  you  fix  it/  we  once  asked  a  valuer  in  a 
"large  practice,  'when  you  began?'  *  You  just  fired 
*' '  your  shot  in  the  dark  and  stood  to  your  guns  the  best 
" '  way  you  could,  swearing  you  had  hit  the  very  bull's 
"  *  eye,  whether  you  knew  it  or  not.  But  you  con-ected 
"  *  your  own  practice  yourself,  though  you  would  not 
"  *  allow  the  criticism  of  others  ;  and  as  your  experience 
"  *  gathered  and  you  found  what  men  would,  could,  and 
"'should  give  for  what  you  had  to  offfer  them,  you 
"  *  acquired  the  skill  of  fixing  a  proper  value  on  the 
"  *  article  without  any  conscious  process  of  valuation 
" '  whatever.' " 

I  remember  reading,  in  the  report  of  a  compensation 
case,  the  cross-examination  of  a  well-known  valuer,  who 
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is  what  the  late  President  Kruger  would  have  called 
"quarje."  He  was  asked  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
inspection  of  the  property  (a  somewhat  important  one) 
had  not  been  confined  to  a  five  minutes'  visit.  To  which 
the  unabashed  one  replied,  "  Yes,  but  he  could  see  more 
in  five  minutes  than  some  people  could  in  a  lifetime." 
We  are  not  all  similarly  gifted,  but  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  an  opinion  which,  however  long  or  short  a  time  it 
has  taken  to  form,  is  not  based  on  a  thorough,  technical, 
studied  (whether  the  study  has  been  unconscious  or  not), 
and  tried  and  tested  knowledge  of  the  property,  is  one 
that  is  too  near  guess  work  to  be  recommended  or  relied 
on.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  case  of  the 
value  of  a  house. 

A  valuer  who  can  prepare  the  designs,  write  out  the 
specification,  and  take  out  the  quantities  for  a  house,  and 
who  is  constantly  verifying  his  values  by  buying  and 
selling,  is  obviously  at  an  advantage  as  compared  with 
one  whose  only  knowledge  of  house  property  consists  in 
buying  and  selling  There  are  many  details  of  con- 
struction, which  the  one  will  know  how  to  appreciate  or 
depreciate,  but  which  the  other  may  pass  over. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  Again  let 
me  quote  from  The  Soil  of  the  Farm  : 

"  A  fair  rent,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
"  of  a  valuer  for  sale  or  purchase  hinge,  is  very  diflScult 
"  of  definition.  And  in  actual  practice  it  is  determined 
"  not  by  any  elaborate  calculation,  but  by  the  judgment 
'*  of  the  tenant  as  to  wliether  at  the  offered  price  per 
"  annum  he  can  make  a  living.  The  most  elaborate 
"  statement  of  the  problem,  how  to  value,  that  we  have 
"  ever  seen,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Blue  Book,  now  many 
"  years  old,  in  which  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  whose  staff 
'*  valued  all  Ireland  thirty  years  ago,  gave  them   his 
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*'  instructions  upon  the  subject.  We  are  there  told  very 
'*  properly  that  agricultural  rent  depends  upon  the  price 
**  of  produce  and  the  accessibility  of  markets ;  on  the 
"  composition  of  the  soil,  and  on  every  item  which 
"  affects  the  cost  of  cultivating  it ;  on  the  aspect  of  the 
"  fields,  their  height  above  the  sea,  the  nearness  of  the 
**  seaweed  for  manure,  and  twenty  other  things.  Wheat, 
**  oats,  and  barley  were  then  put  at  about  5».,  2«.,and  Ss. 
^'  respectively  per  bushel ;  butter  at  Td,  per  lb.;  beef  and 
"  mutton  at  3^.  and  4jcZ.  respectively.  The  nature  of 
'*  the  soil  whose  value  had  to  be  determined  was  the 
**  subject  of  forty  separate  paragraphs,  and  the  cost  of 
*'  its  cultivation  under  various  conditions  as  to  Cropping 
•'  is  set  forth  in  great  detail.  The  amount  of  the 
*'  produce  to  be  expected  from  each  crop,  the  labour  ex- 
*'  penditure  on  each,  the  effect  of  situation  and  of  local 
''  circumstances — all  these  are  discussed. 

''  If  the  land  is  of  a  certain  value  at  the  seashore,  you 
''  must  deduct  10  per  cent,  if  it  is  50  feet  higher,  25  per 
''  cent,  if  it  is  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Bad  fences  and 
'^  bad  roads  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  is 
*'  a  table  showing  that  when  the  steepness  of  a  road  is 
"  1  foot  in  80  the  cost  of  carriage  is  the  same  for  1  mile 
'•  as  it  is  for  1^  mile  on  the  level.  If  the  slope  is  1  loot 
''  in  10,  1  mile  is  as  good  as  3  on  the  level.  This  is  in 
"  relation  to  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  shore, 
"  where  a  supply  of  seaweed  is  to  be  obtained.  If  the 
"shore  is  1^  mile  off,  and  the  supply  is  'middling,'  124 
"  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  rent ;  it*  2  miles  off,  and 
'*  the  supply  is  '  plentiful,'  15  per  cent,  is  to  be  added ; 
"  and  a  table  prescribes  the  additions  for  *  scanty, 
"  '  middling/  and  '  plentiful,'  supply  at  I,  li,  2,  2i,  8,  3^ 
"  miles'  distance  ;  each  of  these  having  to  be  considered 
"  in  relation  to  the  1  in  10,  1  in  20, 1  in  30,  &c.,  steep- 
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"  ness  of  the  road.  The  increase  of  value  due  to  the 
"  neighbourhood  of  towns  is  the  subject  of  another  table ; 
"  and  each  line  of  it  names  the  population  of  the  town 
"  and  each  column  of  it  the  price  to  be  added  at  the 
"  varying  distance.  If  half  a  mile  from  1,000  people,  10 
"  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  value ;  if  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
''  9, 10  miles  from  a  town  of  100,000  people,  100,  90 
'^  75,  50,  30,  15,  10  per  cent,  are  to  be  claimed  as 
'•  additional  rent. 

"  Does  any  one  suppose  that  any  valuer  on  the  face 
"  of  the  earth  ever  went  through  such  calculations  as 
'^  these,  except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  ?  " 

Does  any  one  indeed  suppose  so  ?  Not,  I  fancy,  any 
Member  of  this  Institution.  When  I  was  a  young  man 
trying  to  ascertain  the  principles  of  valuation,  I  often 
observed  the  methods  of  men  contemplating  the  renting 
of  a  farm,  and  endeavoured  to  find  out  by  what  process 
the  rent  offered  was  arrived  at.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
no  caricature  of  the  most  popular  way  to  say  that  it 
consists  in  walking  round  the  farm,  then  looking  over 
the  hedges,  and  finding  what  the  neighbours  were  giving, 
and  getting  in  as  much  below  that  as  your  powers  of 
bargaining  can  effect. 

And  may  it  not  be  said  in  defence  of  this  method 
that  it.  is  just  as  likely  to  be  right  as  any  calculation 
based  upon  a  hypothetical  consideration  of  what  the 
farm  would  gi'ow  in  any  one  year  and  deducting  the 
cost  of  growing  it  ? 

How  far  my  experience  coincides  with  that  of  other 
Members  of  this  Institution,  discussion  will,  I  hope, 
reveal. 

In  settling  the  rent  of  land,  I  have  often  been  per- 
plexed bj  the  following  difficulty.  In  one  district,  land 
of  a  certain  fertility  will  be  making  considerably  less 
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than  similar  land  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  e.g.  land 
that  in  one  place  makes,  say,  £1  per  acre  would,  in 
another  district,  make  50  per  cent,  more ;  the  chief 
difference  very  often  being  that,  in  one  case,  the  farmers 
are  industrious,  simple,  and  frugal,  and  in  the  other, 
standards  of  living  have  been  adopted  which,  at  the 
present  time,  are  unjustified. 

Having  ascertained  the  rent  of  land,  the  next 
question  is  that  of  outgoings.  Such  as  consist  of  rates, 
taxes,  and  permanent  charges  are  comparatively  easy  to 
arrive  at,  but  the  item  of  repairs  is  one  that  requires 
some  consideration.  It  is  impossible  to  place  these  at 
any  hard-and-fast  percentage.  From  10  to  15  per  cent, 
is  often  given  as  a  fair  proportion,  but  I  do  not  think 
these  figures  anything  like  represent  the  limits.  On 
looking  at  the  accounts  of  various  estates  for  the  year 
1903,  the  proportion  that  repairs  bear  to  the  gross  rental 
is  as  follows : 

A  Bedfordshire  Estate     - 

A  Buckinghamshire  Estate 

A  Kent  and  Sussex  Estate 

A  Leicestershire  Estate    - 

A  Middlesex  Estate 

A  Northamptonshire  Estate     - 

Ar  Oxfordshire  Estate    - 

A  Shropshire  Estate 

A  Wiltshire  Estate 
It  must  not  be  understood  that  these  figures  are,  in 
all  cases,  normal  and  ordinary.  Numerous  changes  in 
tenancy  greatly  affect  the  bill  for  repairs  ;  but,  when  all 
allowances  are  made,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
cost  of  upkeep.  In  some  cases,  e.g.  large  grazing  farms, 
the  buildings  are  few ;  and  perhaps  5  per  cent,  would 
be  a  reasonable   allowance.     In    other  cases,   such,   for 
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example,  as  estates  largely  comprising  small  holdings 
and  numerous  cottages,  20  to  25  per  cent,  may  easily  be 
spent  in  repairs.  In  other  cases,  such  as  Middlesex 
farms,  the  tenants  largely  undertake  the  burden  of 
repairs,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  custom  of  estates 
varies  greatly  in  this  respect.  The  owners  of  the 
estate  in  Bucks,  referred  to  above,  undertake  the  whole 
cost  of  repairs,  except  internal  repairs  of  a  decorative 
nature.  On  the  Wiltshire  estate,  the  owner  finds 
materials  and  half  labour ;  and  nearly  every  estate  diflfers 
more  or  less  from  the  others.  The  repairs  bill  is,  of 
course,  immensely  affected  by  the  character  of  the  build- 
ings. On  estates  where  the  buildings  are  modern  and 
substantial,  the  repairs  bill  is  naturally  very  greatly 
reduced  in  comparison  with  others  where  the  buildings 
are  old,  and  were  originally  of  temporary  construction. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  important  item  must  be 
well  considered  and  allowance  made  accordingly. 

Having  ascertained  the  actual  net  rental,  the  question 
is,  what  multiplier  should  be  used  ?  Text  books  often  lay 
down  the  rule  (and  this  was  formerly  much  more  the 
case  than  it  is  now)  that  the  years'  purchase  of  land 
should  bear  some  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the 
price  of  Consols,  and  possibly  in  the  last  resort  Consols 
may  react  on  land.  It  is  not  very  easy,  however,  in 
recent  years  to  trace  much  sympathy  between  the  two. 
More's  the  pity ;  for  when  2.^  per  cent.  Consols  stood  at 
112,  land  ought  to  have  made  over  40  years'  purchase. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  plenty  of  land  has  been  bought  and 
sold  in  recent  years  to  pay  about  4  per  cent,  net,  on 
existing  largely  reduced  rentals,  and  if  the  price  of  land 
is  arrived  at  by  ascertainin<r  the  net  rental,  the  multiplier 
in  the  case  of  mortgages  should  not,  I  venture  to  think 
exceed  28  years'  purcha.se,  in  any  case. 
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If  the  figures  so  arrived  at  are  compared  with  the 
prices  which  similar  land  has  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  chances  of  error  are  reduced  pretty  nearly  as  far  as 
the  fallibility  of  human  judgment  will  allow.  Those  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  Estate  Exchange  can  derive 
much  valuable  information  in  this  respect  by  searching 
the  files  there  ;  and  to  those  who  are  not,  the  Year  Book 
of  Auction  Sales,  published  at  the  Estates  Gazette  oflSces, 
contains  much  of  that  valuable  information  in  a  very 
compact  form.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  note  how  much 
more  numerous  sales  of  land  are  in  some  neighbourhoods 
than  in  others.  For  example,  compare  East  Kent  with 
such  counties  as  Beds,  Bucks,  Northants,  Hunts,  &c.,  &c. 
Land  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  the  trustee's  security, 
especially  now  that,  after  the  tempest  of  25  years  ago 
has  subsided,  things  have  pretty  well  found  their  level 
and  we  have  all  of  us  become  used  to  more  modest  lines. 
But  there  is  one  item  in  the  valuation  of  land  that  must 
be  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  speculative  character — 
that  is,  the  mansion  and  park.  These  are  often  difficult 
to  let  or  to  sell.  Wealthy  men  who  fancy  a  place  will 
often  pay  handsomely  for  their  fancy,  but  those  who 
have  mansions  to  let  often  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
before  they  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  put  a 
very  moderate  value  on  anything  of  this  kind. 

As  regards  woods  and  plantations,  it  is  probably 
sound  to  value  them  on  a  purely  revenue  basis,  and  in 
that  respect  it  is  important  to  make  a  note  of  the  system 
of  management  employed,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. A  mortgagee,  as  already  stated,  can  protect  him 
self  against  a  wasteful  removal  of  the  timber  from  an 
estate. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  me 
emphasise  the  immense  advantage  of  local  knowledge. 
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London  surveyors  owe  much  in  this  respect  to  the 
courtesy  of  their  country  brethren,  whom  I  have  always 
found  very  accessible  and  ready  to  give  information. 

Rent,  or  rather  revenue,  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of 
land,  the  main  factor  on  which  to  build  a  calculation, 
but  in  the  case  of  London  warehouse  property,  if  that 
were  taken  without  qualification,  it  would  sometimes 
lead  to  rather  incongruous  results. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  to  report,  for  mortgage  pur- 
poses, on  two  warehouses  in  the  City  of  London.  They 
were  held  on  lease  at  a  moderate,  but  market-price, 
ground  rent.  On  measuring  them  up,  I  found  them  to 
have  cost  about  £1,000  each.  One  was  so  well  let  that 
it  was  yielding  a  net  income  of  £200  a  year ;  the  other, 
precisely  similar,  was  only  yielding  between  £70  and 
£80  per  annum.  I  compromised  by  allowing  something 
on  the  cost  price  for  the  fact  that  they  were  well  let, 
but  my  valuation  gave  great  offence  to  the  proposed 
borrower,  who  indignantly  declined  to  accept  it,  in  view 
of  the  lettings. 

In  the  case  of  many  City  properties  the  ground  rents 
are  so  high  as  to  be  practically  a  mortgage  in  themselves. 
These  properties  should  be  treated  with  caution.  To  say 
the  least  of  it,  they  are  not  trustees'  securities. 

An  enormous  amount  of  money  is  advanced  every 
year  on  suburban  house  property.  It  is  not  perhaps 
wise  to  hazard  such  a  generalisation,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  majority,  perhaps  the  large  majority,  of 
suburban  houses  have  a  mortgage  on  them,  or,  to  use  a 
picturesque  expression  I  once  heard  in  the  Midlands, 
"  some  one  sitting  on  the  roof -tree."  One  hears  occasion- 
ally of  securities  of  this  kind  going  wrong ;  but,  when 
the  enormous  amount  of  money  so  advanced  and  the 
remunerative  rate  of  interest  are  considered,  this  class 
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of  security  would,  I  venture  to  think,  bear  comparison 
with  any.  One  of  the  principal  dangers  in  this  class  of 
security  is  that,  at  the  time  of  a  boom,  such  as  that 
about  1898  to  1902,  the  price  goes  up  to  a  point  which 
is  more  or  less  fictitious,  and  when  the  ebb  takes  place, 
the  too  sanguine  valuer  is  apt  to  be  left  high  and  dry. 
In  this  class  of  security  I  confess  to  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  property  on  a  good,  well-managed  leasehold 
estate.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  no  security  with 
which  greater  liberties  have  been  taken  than  suburban 
house  property,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  its  essential 
soundness  that  so  little  mischief  has  resulte^J.  It  requires 
very  ordinary  skill  in  valuing,  and  presents  few,  if  any, 
problems.  But,  here  again,  rent  must  not  always  be 
regarded  as  an  entirely  reliable  basis.  We  all  know  the 
builder,  who,  in  order  to  get  as  much  on  mortgage  as  he 
can,  puts  a  higher  rent  in  his  tenant's  agreement  than 
he  actually  receives. 

Houses  beyond  the  limits  of  the  suburbs  are  not  so 
easy  to  deal  with.  There,  any  estimate  of  first  cost  is 
liable  to  be  a  fallacious  guide  to  value.  It  is  easy  to 
spend  a  thousand  pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  on  a  house 
in  some  pleasant  country  place ;  but  what  the  value  will 
be  when  it  is  built  is  a  widely  different  question. 
Isolat<id  properties  of  this  kind,  even  when  accessible  to 
a  man  engaged  in  business  in  some  not  far  distant  town, 
are  liable  to  great  vicissitudes.  They  will  sometimes 
stand  empty  for  months,  or  even  years,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  tenant  has  to  be  attracted  by  a  low  rent. 
Many  a  house  that  cost  £2,000  to  build  is  worth  in  the 
market  one-half  that  sum  when  finished. 

Securities,  the  value  of  which  is  arrived  at  by  the 
use  of  tables,  have  to  be  treated  cautiously.  This  applies 
to  very  short  leaseholds,  life   interests,  reversions,  &c., 
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which  are  very  frequently  used  for  raising  money  on. 
Perhaps  the  insurance  companies  are  the  best  people  for 
loans  of  this  kind.  Tabular  values,  as  a  rule,  are  based 
upon  a  portion  of  the  income  being  set  aside  to  accumu- 
late each  year  at  interest  in  order  to  reinstate  the  capital. 
This,  however,  involves  the  investment  of  sums  which 
when  extremely  small  would  sometimes  be  most  difficult 
to  invest.  They  are,  therefore,  securities  that  appeal  to 
a  very  limited  class,  and  their  value  at  the  mart  is  cor- 
respondingly low.  This  applies  particularly  to  profit 
rentals,  which,  as  mortgage  securities,  are  quite  outside 
the  consideration  of  trustees,  and  are  fit  only  for  a  very 
small  class  of  private  lenders. 

Another  very  speculative  class  of  security  is  public- 
house  and  hotel  property  ;  but  this  is  ground  which  I 
dare  not  tread.     The  rule  for  finding  the  rental  value  is 
fairly  straightforward  in  principle,  if   not  perhaps  so 
much  so  in  application,  but  what  the  relation  between 
the  rental  and  sale  value  is^  and  how  it  is  arrived  at,  is 
a  mystery  to  an  ordinary  land  agent  like  myself.     In 
the  case  of  the  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Society  v.  Bailee 
{Ei<tat€s  Gazette,  March  24th,  1000)  public-house  valuers 
stated  in  evidence  that  a  house  doing  £450  a  month 
was  worth  £750  a   year,  and   that  £750  a  year  was 
worth  35  years'  purclia.se,  in  addition  to  goodwill  valued 
at  £200  a  year,  and  also  valued  at  25  years'  purchase  ; 
together  making  a  capital  value  of  £33,250.     As,  how- 
ever, the   society   lent  £25,000   on   mortgage  and  lost 
£9,000  by  the  sanie  transiiction,  we  must  assume   that 
the  valtter  was  unduly  sanguine.     Perhaps  our  discus- 
sion may  throw  some  light  on  this  mystery. 

When  we  leave  what  may  be  called  the  standard 
securities  referred  to  abovu,  the  problems  that  ofler 
themselves  are  endless.     The  ditHcuUies  that  are  likely 
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to  arise  from  lending  money  on  brickworks  are  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Whiteley  v.  Learoyd,  32  Ch.  Div. 
196,  Professional  Notes,  i.,  p,  326).  This  case  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  it  was  a  case  of  trustee's  not 
valuer's  liability,  the  latter  being  only  an  incident  in 
the  case. 

Briefly,  the  facts  were  that  a  firm  of  brickmakers 
entered  into  partnership,  and  for  this  purpose  a  valua- 
tion of  the  property  was  made,  amounting  to  £6,000. 
They  spent  a  considerable  sum  beyond  that  in  buildings, 
machinery,  &c.  The  property  consisted  of  10  acres 
about  a  mile  from  Pontefract,  one  and  a  half  acres  being 
occupied  by  buildings,  kilns,  &c.  The  bank  advanced 
£4,200  before  the  mortgage  was  effected.  The  valuer 
who  made  the  valuation  for  the  mortgage  had,  a  year 
previously,  valued  the  property,  for  some  other  purpose, 
at  £7,200,  i.e.  £2,000  for  the  land  and  £5,200  for  the 
buildings  and  machinery  on  it.  This  was  a  going  con- 
cern. When  instructed  to  value  for  a  mortgage,  he 
reported,  amongst  other  things :  *'  We  are  aware  there 
"  should  be  a  large  maigin  in  brickworks,  as  the  material 
"  is  being  constantly  worked  out ;  but  having  carefully 
"  considered  this,  we  think  the  land,  premises,  and  free- 
"  hold  fixtures  form  a  good  security  for  £3,500." 

He  was  asked  in  cross-examination  what  difference 
he  would  make  between  a  valuation  for  mortgage 
and  a  valuation  as  a  going  concern,  and  he  replied : 
"  I  should  say  10  per  cent,  would  represent  the 
*'  difference  not  as  a  going  concern."  Lord  Watson 
observed,  *'  The  answer  is  by  no  means  satisfactory." 
Trade  became  bad,  the  brickmakers  failed,  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land  was  practically  destroyed  by  the 
brickmaking  operations,  and  the  land,  from  its  situation, 
&c.,  was  unsuitable  for  building. 
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The  point  at  issue  was  whether  this  was  a  security 
which  trustees  were  justified  in  lending  money  on  ; 
and  the  answer,  with  which  most  surveyors  will 
probably  agree,  was  given  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
trustees  were  not  so  justified. 

In  the  case  of  Hanli/nj  v.  Eicing  (Estates  Gazette, 
18th  May,  1001)  the  danger  of  building  up  a  valuation 
on  rentals,  more  or  less  fictitious,  is  exemplified.  The 
facts  are  set  out  in  the  following  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bruce : 

*'  His   Lordship,  in   giving  julgment,  said    it    was 
"  difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle  the   defendant's 
"  valuation    was   bised,   because,   on   the    face    of    his 
"  valuation,  there  was  nothing  to  show  how  he  arrived 
"  at  his  figures.     He  was  not  able  to  produce  any  sub- 
"  stantial    notes,   made    at    the    time,    upon    which  the 
"  valuation  was  basei.     He  acted  upon  the  information 
"  supplied    by   Alld  ly,    who   gave    him    the  rentals  as 
"  follows  :  Nos.  1  and  2,  £32  each.  No.  5,  £40,  and  Xo.  7, 
*•  £45,  making  a  total   rental  of  £149.     This  defendant 
"  multiplied    by    20,    which    gave    £2,9S0.       He    then 
•*  deducted  the  chief  rents  and  another  item,  whicli  left 
*'  £2,lnO,    the   amount    of    his   valuation        The    first 
"  question    was    whether    defendant    was    justified    in 
"  arriving   at    his    value.      He   thought  not.       He   had 
*'  come   to  the  conclusion   that   the  (lefeu<lant  had   not 
**  exercised    ordinary    care    and    diligence    in    order    to 
**  ascertain  the  actual  rental,  or  he  would    have   found 
'*  tliat  tlie  rental  was  excessive.     The  rentals  of  £24  for 
*'  two  of  tlio  houses  and  £J(j  and  £2S  for  the  remaining, 
'*  making  £102  in  all,  he  was  satisfied  represented  the 
"  highest  rental  to  he  obtained  for  the  property.     Defend- 
*'  ant  contended   that  he  was  justified  in   adopting  the 


**  r»itak  gi^'en  br  All  lay.  because  plaindif  referr^i  him 
"  to  Alliay  iyr  p^^u-riexil^rs.  He  ilkis  lorisiiip'  coaid  not 
"  accepc  likK  so^grtsci'.'Q  thai  he  was  endile^i  lo  value  as 
"  he  ha(»i  d-xiie.  On  liiis  l^si?  of  iv-ntal^  after  d-e^i acting 
"  the  chief  rents^  there  rec:iaiii«^  £122S,  instea-i  of 
*■  ^,l<f>i.  «s  ^Tcn  bv  ibe  deieoiiant,  and  this  was  goo»i 
**  seetirity  f»yt  £Si>X  Hi^  Lordship  did  ii«:»t  think 
"  defeodant  wa^  jasdned  in  muluplving  by  20,  without 
"  making  any  allowanctes.  It  wa§  not  nra5»:'nable  to 
**  suppj*?ie  that  the  proj^rty  would  always  remain  at  its 
"  foil  rentil  raloe  without  making  allowances  for  repairs 
•*  Th«  defeodant  had  no  groun-is  for  putting  the  pn^p^rty 
*^  at  £2-l'».  I>eieniant  ha»l  urged  that  the  property 
"  had  laiitro  in  value  dnee  he  had  valued  il  Bat  he 
*•  was  n*x  saosned  that  thai  was  e^tabhshe^l  Houses 
**  had  h^^n  built  in  the  neighb':>urh*»j,  but  he  did  not 
'"  think  they  ha*!  deteriorate*!  fmjun  the  value  of  the 
•*pfoperty*     J^  •!  ►>i/H-fr.  tA^  tle/^n'Iant  loi^  vv»'/'i  to 

S ry rnt  'in * jf  i?> r* /  v_  Lri n j ^or*i  n nd  Sf  * rf  *  ■  '7  \  E*t'i t^--^ 
Gnzdtt^^  5th  Au^TL-t,  1V>9/  is  interesting  on  acei'iint  of 
a  eon  tent  ion  pat  f  jr^ari  by  the  plainti^s,  who  s^jaght 
to  make  the  defen-i^ints  liable  for  lo^s  on  an  advance 
ma<i»r  on  the  *^trenj:h  of  the  defend^iuts'  valuation. 
This  contention  was,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "that 
**  the  defendants  oti^ht  to  have  aiiopie*!,  in  che  case  of 
•*  jip-eeulative  property,  the  London  and  Manchester 
**  sy^enu  by  which  the  value  of  a  chief  rent  or  long  lease 
•*  refit  l^  deducted,  not  from  the  ^tonj^  value  of  the  pro- 
'*pertyT  but  from  the  two-thinil^  lending  amount,  which 
"^w^Diild  have  given  a  wider  margin  of  safety.  His 
•*  LeHtfahip*  Mr,  JtL*^iee  Bi^^ham,  pf«inre'i  out  that  a 
,  oat  negUgeuce.  and  that  valuers  were  n-x 
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"  insurers  ;  nor  was  the  adoption  of  one  method  rather 
*'  than  another  necessarily  negligence/^ 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  alleged  system  is 
non-existent,  at  any  rate  as  regards  London,  but  perhaps 
others  may  know  more  about  it.  The  jury  found  for  the 
defendants. 

The  facts  in  Law  son  v.  Toplis  and  Roberts  {Estates 
Gazette,  5th  November,  1898)  appear  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  property  (a  shop  and  dwelling-house)  was 
valued  before  completion,  and  the  valuer  based  his 
estimate  on  an  anticipated  rental  of  £90  per  annum, 
subject  to  a  ground  rent  of  £20  per  annum.  When 
complete,  however,  the  property  failed  to  let,  and  there 
was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  the  reasonableness  or 
otherwise  of  the  valuation.  Mr.  Justice  Channell  is 
reported  to  have  said  :  *'  On  the  question  of  advance, 
*'  the  gross  amount  dealt  with  should  not  be  the  highest 
''  amount  they  could  expect  if  a  willing  purchaser  could 
"  be  got  to  give  the  price,  but  it  meant  the  price  which 
"  could  reasonably  be  got  at  the  moment,  on  which 
*'  a  mortgagee  might  reasonably  advance  two- thirds." 
This  is  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  s  principle  of  rebtis 
sic  stantibus  already  referred  to. 

The  case  of  the  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust  Society 
V.  Boyes  is  of  importance  in  more  ways  than  one.  This 
is  another  case  m  which  the  society  attempted  (this 
time  unsuccessfully)  to  hold  a  valuer  liable  for  a  loss 
they  had  incurred.  The  property  itself  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  was  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  letting  value 
which  could  be  relied  upon.  It  comprised  the  Bromley 
and  County  Club,  the  Grand  Hull,  Swimming  Baths,  and 
a  shop  and  dwelling-house.  It  being  impossible  to 
drain  into  the  sewer  by  gravitation,  pumping  was  neces- 
sary,   and    the    pumping    arrantrements    proved    to    be 
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unsatisfactory.  The  lettings,  according  to  the  particu- 
lars furnished  to  the  valuer,  were,  apparently,  to  reliable 
people,  except  that  the  rent  of  the  baths  was  an  esti- 
mated one,  and  this  the  valuer  considerably  reduced. 
He  capitalised  these  rentals  at  20  years'  purchase,  and  a 
number  of  surveyors  of  standing  supported  this.  The 
proprietor  became  bankrupt,  the  tenant  of  the  hall 
terminated  his  lease,  the  property  got  into  low  water,  and, 
as  too  often  happens  in  such  cases,  it  failed  to  hold  its 
value.  Apparently,  the  moral  is  that  a  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  this  class  of  property  should  always  be 
made. 

I  must  trespass  on  your  patience  no  longer.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the 
subject ;  but  if  the  points  dealt  with  in  my  Paper  are 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  as  pegs  on  which  some  of  the 
*'  old  hands  "  of  The  Institution  can  hang  a  few  of  the 
treasures  of  their  experience  in  the  subtle  art  of  valuing, 
my  maiden  effort  may  be  the  humble  means  of  furnish- 
ing light  to  many  a  perplexed  young  valuer,  which  will 
be  the  highest  recompense  I  would  desire  for  any  trouble 
the  preparation  of  this  Paper  may  have  entailed. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Chinnock  (Fellow)  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Done 
for  his  most  excellent  Paper,  which  wtis,  he  was  sure,  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  surveyors  and  valuers  whoso 
business  called  them  to  make  valuations  for  mortgage 
purposes. 

He  did  not  propose  to  enter  at  length  into  the  details 
whicli  Mr.  Done  so  minutely  dealt  with,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  impossible  in  the  time  then  available  ;  but  he 
would  express  his  entire  concurrence  with  the  author's 
remark  that  even  Members  of  The  Institution  all  occasion- 
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ally  made  mistakes.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  any  man — ^not  even  of  the  Pope— but  he  was 
sure  that  the  man  who  made  the  fewest  mistakes, 
especially  when  valuing  for  mortgage  purposes,  was  the 
man  with  the  widest  experience  in  that  particular  branch 
of  his  profession.  The  nature  of  the  surveyor's  work 
was,  as  Mr.  Done  remarked,  so  wide,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  a  decision 
were  so  various  that  the  only  basis  on  which  he  could 
safely  found  his  advice  to  his  clients  was  his  practical 
knowledge  and  experience,  always  remembering  that  he 
must  deal  a's  carefully  with  the  interests  of  all  parties  as 
with  those  of  the  man  by  whom  he  was  actually 
employed. 

It  was  certainly  a  consolation  for  surveyors  to 
remember  that  there  were  few  other  professions  where 
no  mistakes  were  made ;  even  medical  men  could  not 
help  sometimes  making  mistakes,  and  the  best  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  had  occasionally  to  admit  an  eiTor 
of  judgment,  but  the  best  man  was  he  who  made  the 
fewest ;  and,  with  this  in  view,  surveyors  must  exercise 
prudence  and  turn  their  practical  experience  to  account, 
especially  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  mortgagee  in 
making  valuations,  and  letting  nothing  influence  them  in 
coming  to  what  they  honestly  thought  to  be  a  sound 
decision. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sabin  (Professional  Associate  of  Council) 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  Mr.  Chinnock  had  proposed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  afternoon  meetings,  of 
which  this  was  one,  were  instituted  principally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  Members,  it  would,  he  felt,  be 
hardly  fair  for  a  town  member  like  himself  to  occupy 
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much  of  the  time  of  the  Meeting,  but  he  would  venture 
to  remark  on  one  or  two  points  in  the  Paper  which 
struck  him  as  of  particular  significance. 

There  could,  he  thought,  be  no  difference  in  the  actual 
principle  of  valuation,  whether  a  surveyor  had  to  advise 
a  client  who  was  selling  property  or  one  who  was  pur- 
chasing for  any  purpose  whatever,  or  whether  the  client 
was  going  to  lend  or  to  borrow  money  on  it.  In  all  such 
cases  the  valuer's  reputation  was  at  stake,  though  it  was 
possible  that  in  the  one  case  his  pocket  might  be  affected 
and  not  in  the  other.  He  could  hardly  imagine  it 
possible,  however,  that  any  surveyor  worthy  of  the  name 
would  be  influenced  by  the  latter  consideration,  when 
the  value  of  his  reputation  and  the  monetary  result 
were  in  the  balance. 

In  his  judgment,  no  particulars,  however  minute, 
could  or  should  be  overlooked  in  making  a  valuation,  for 
some  little,  apparently  trifling,  point  might  often  affect 
the  value  of  property  and  become  an  important  factor  in 
determining  its  desirability  as  a  security.  It  was  not, 
he  believed,  altogether  inadvisable  sometimes  to  warn 
the  borrower  that  he  might  be  asking  too  much,  as  well 
as  to  warn  the  lender  that  he  might  be  lending  too  much. 
It  was  sometimes  a  kindness  to  tell  a  man  that  he  had 
over-estimated  the  value  of  his  property. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Crouch  (Fellow)  said  that,  as  he  could  not 
claim  to  be  a  Member  of  The  Institution  carrying  on 
business  in  the  provinces,  he  would  take  the  last 
speaker's  hint  to  make  as  brief  as  possible  the  few 
remarks  it  occurred  to  him  to  offer  on  Mr.  Done's 
excellent  Paper. 

The  propriety  of  valuing  as  on  behalf  of  the 
mortgagee  had  been  emphasised,  and  he  thought  that, 
when  properties,  such  as  factories,  brickfields,  and  the 
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like  came  to  be  considered,  it  should  especially  be 
remembered  that  the  true  value  was  what  the  property 
would  be  worth  to  the  mortgagee  and  not  what  it  was  at 
present  worth  to  the  mortgagor.  A  property  might 
possess  a  certain  value  to  the  mortgagor  as  a  going 
concern,  but  if  the  mortgagee  had  to  deal  with  it  himself 
it  might  become  a  different  thing  altogether.  In  such 
cases  his  own  experience  had  been  that  factories  and 
similar  properties  were  often,  for  mortgage  purposes, 
worth  very  little  more  than  site  value,  when  the  value  of 
the  goodwill  and  personal  management  were  thrown  out 
of  calculation. 

Other  classes  of  securities  which  valuers  had  occasion- 
ally to  deal  with  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Done : 
for  instance,  reversions  and  life  interests.  It  was  true 
that,  to  some  extent,  both  these  classes  of  security 
were  more  suitable  for  insurance  companies'  business 
than  for  private  capitalists.  He  thought  the  explana- 
tion for  this  was  not  difficult  to  discover.  Rever- 
sions, when  purchased,  must  be  regarded  as  investments 
in  which  one  stored  up  interest  because  one  would  not 
get  the  capital  and  interest  until  the  reversion  fell  in ; 
but  mortgaging  a  reversion  was  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
In  that  case  one  relied  upon  the  interest  being  paid  by 
the  borrower.  Should  it  not  be  paid,  then  the  lender  had 
a  power  of  sale  under  the  mortgage  deed,  and  so  could 
realise  his  money. 

Reversions  were,  no  doubt,  very  good  investments 
indeed  for  an  ordinary  capitalist ;  but  one  point  must  be 
borne  in  mind :  in  the  case  of  a  reversion  to  freehold 
property,  it  often  happened  that  the  life  tenant  was 
without  impeachment  for  waste,  and  in  that  event  the 
reversioner,  or  mortgagee,  or  owner  of  the  reversion  had 
no  power  to  compel  the  life  tenant  to  keep  the  property 
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up.  In  that  ceuse  a  mortgagee  might  ultimately  come 
into  possession  of  the  property  in  an  absolute  state  of  ruin. 
That  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the  valuer  in  all 
cases  of  mortgage  of  reversions.  The  same  argument 
did  not  quite  apply  to  leasehold  properties,  for  v^ith  them 
the  freeholder  could  always  come  down  on  the  lease- 
holder to  compel  him  to  keep  the  property  in  repair. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  reversion  to  leasehold  property,  a 
lender  did  not  run  quite  the  same  risk  of  losing  his 
money  as  in  the  case  of  freehold  property. 

The  same  sort  of  argument  applied  to  life  interests. 
The  diflSculty  in  lending  money  on  a  life  interest  was 
that  one  insured  the  life  of  the  life  tenant  and  paid  the 
premiums  out  of  the  interest  received  from  the  trustees  ; 
if,  however,  the  life  tenant  were  to  go  away,  and  one 
could  not  produce  him,  the  trustees  would  not  pay  the  * 
interest,  and  if  one  could  not  prove  his  death,  the 
insurance  company  would  not  pay  the  policy  money. 
The  question  then  was  how  to  pay  the  premiums  when 
there  was  no  interest  to  pay  them  out  of.  That  did  not 
quite  apply  to  insurance  companies,  with  whom  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  book-keeping. 

Those  were  matters  which  must  certainly  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  valuing  life  interests  for  mortgage 
purposes,  but  the  difficulty  might,  he  thought,  be  easily 
overcome.  Suppose  the  life-interest  were  £100  per 
annum,  and  a  valuer  were  asked  what  amount  should  be 
advanced  on  it,  he  would  calculate  what  there  would  be  to 
receive,  after  the  deduction  for  insurance  premiums,  and  so 
on.  If  one  could  claim  to  be  entitled  to  the  whole  income, 
the  life-tenant  had  no  interest  in  proving  himself  to  be 
alive.  The  best  course  in  such  a  ca,se  was  to  pay  him 
something  periodically,  say  £20  a  year.     Then,  every 
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time  he  had  to  show  himself  alive  in  order  to  receive 
the  allowance,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  lender  to  prove 
his  existence  when  asking  for  his  interest  from  the 
trustees. 

The  question  of  surveyors'  liability  had  been  referred 
to.  He  thought  the  profession  was  to  be  highly  con- 
gratulated that  surveyors  did  not  incur  greater  liabilities 
than  they  actually  did,  in  view  of  the  risks  involved 
in  advising  their  clients. 

When  Mr.  Done  asked  "  What  was  value  ? "  he 
certainly  opened  up  a  large  subject — too  large  to  deal 
with  on  the  present  occasion — but  he  observed  that, 
though  the  author  propounded  a  little  catechism  as  to 
what  constituted  value  he  did  not  give  the  answers  to 
his  questions.  When  Mr.  Done  asked :  "  Is  the  whole 
**  question  to  be  relegated  to  a  matter  of  supply  and 
"  demand  as  the  final  authority  ?"  he  would  unhesitatingly 
answer,  "  Yes/'  for  he  saw  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

Then  again  the  question,  "Is  it  what  the  surveyor, 
"  with  his  expert  knowledge  of  property,  generally  con- 
"  siders  to  be  its  intrinsic  and  inherent  value  ? "  was 
left  unanswered.  He  (Mr.  Crouch)  thought  there  Wfis 
no  such  thing  as  value  inhering  in  land — everything 
depended  on  supply  and  demand,  and  what  applied  to 
land  applied  to  all  other  commodities.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  an  Esquimaux  parting  with  a  single 
slice  of  blubber  for  the  best  ice  machine  ever  made, 
but  the  Escjuimaux's  wife  miglit  higlily  prize  a  hot- 
water  bottle  which  would  be  almost  valueless  in 
Bombay. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  the  liabilities  of  sur- 
veyors ;  but  it  must  not  be  forootten  that  they  had  also 
some  rights.  They  had,  for  instance,  the  right  to  charge 
for  their  opinion,  and  on  this  point  he  should  be  glad  to 
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have  some  enlightenment.  It  was  a  common  thing  to 
receive  instructions  for  a  survey  for  mortgage  purposes 
accompanied  by  the  questions,  *•  What  will  your  fee  be 
"  if  the  mortgage  goes  through,  and  what  in  the  event 
"  of  its  going  off  ? "  In  his  humble  judgment  no  trustee 
should  accept  any  valuation  paid  for  in  that  way,  for  the 
valuer  would  then  be  an  interested  party.  But,  as 
against  that,  another  question  arose :  should  a  mortgagor 
be  called  upon  to  pay  as  much  for  a  survey  if  the  mort- 
gage went  off  as  he  would  if  it  went  through  ?  He  had 
said  before  in  that  room  that  in  his  own  practice  he  had 
adopted  the  method  of  quoting  a  fee,  and  if,  on  survey,  it 
were  found  that  the  property  would  not  be  good  enough 
tor  a  mortgage,  he  charged  one-thirl  of  the  fee  for  the 
survey  only.  Should  the  matter  go  through,  he  charged 
the  full  fee  for  his  survey,  report,  and  valuation. 

In  the  first  case  he  did  only  one-third  of  the  work 
and  expected  only  one-third  of  the  fee,  and  under  such  an 
arrangement  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  fee  depended 
on  the  opinion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  HoRNE  (Fellow)  said  he  was  sure  he  had 
the  Meeting  with  him  when  he  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Done  for  having  written  and  read  his  most 
interesting  Paper.  The  last  speaker  had  referred  to 
the  question  of  fees,  and  had,  it  seemed  to  him,  brought 
the  question  of  what  should  be  charged  for  a  survey 
when  the  mortgage  was  not  carried  out,  to  a  rather  tine 
point.  Personally,  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  he  thought  a  great  many  surveyors  had  done,  and 
when  a  mortgage  was  not  carried  out  he  had  charged  a 
third  of  what  the  full  fee  would  have  been.  The  point 
he  had  always  in  mind  was  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his 
time,  but  for  his  experience  and  responsibility,  and  if,  by 
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reason  of  the  business  not  being  carried  through,  he  was 
relieved  of  responsibility,  he  should  not  charge  for  what 
he  wa43  not  called  upon  to  undertake.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  supposed  that  surveyors 
would  be  influenced  in  advising  a  client  by  the  amount 
of  the  prospective  fee.  If  a  client  once  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  surveyor  he  employed  had  that  in 
view,  it  was  very  certain  that  he  would  entrust  his 
interests  to  some  one  else. 

Surveys  such  as  those  referred  to,  were,  without  doubt, 
made  primarily  to  protect  mortgagees.  It  did  not  matter 
who  paid  the  fee,  but  the  surveyor  made  his  report  for  the 
mortgagee,  and  it  was  the  mortgagee  who  had  the  right 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  that  report.  If  he  chose  to 
show  it  to  the  man  who  boi  rowed  the  money,  he  was 
at  liberty,  he  thought,  to  do  so.  Theoretically,  the  mort- 
gagee paid  the  fee,  and  if  he  liked  to  get  it  from  the 
mortgagor  that  was  his  business ;  but  it  was  not  for  the 
surveyor  to  be  in  touch  with  the  mortgagor  on  the 
question  of  fees  or  to  make  any  arrangement  with  him 
whatever. 

The  question  had  been  raised  how  far  the  surveyor 
ought  to  verify  the  rents.  He  thought  it  was  not  his 
Ijusiness  at  all.  If,  in  his  report,  he  stated  that  he  was 
informed  the  rents  were  so  much,  and  under  such  and 
such  leases,  it  was  then  the  business  of  the  solicitor  to 
examine  the  leases  and  to  see  they  were  in  proper  order 
and  in  accordance  with  the  report.  A  surveyor  who 
tried  to  do  this  might  attempt  something  which  he  was 
not  competent  to  decide,  and  so  possibly  lead  the 
mortgagee  into  a  very  difficult  position.  It  was  impos- 
sible, on  a  largo  estate,  that  the  surveyor  should  examine 
all  the  leases,  and  be  able  to  tell  whether  they  were  in 
proy)or  ordt^r.     For  that  he  must  very  often  rely  on  what 
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he  was  told  by  the  mortgagor  or  his  solicitor  ;  but  if  he 
carefully  set  them  out  as  a  basis  of  his  report,  it  would 
be  easy  for  the  mortgagee's  solicitor  to  verify  their 
accuracy. 

As  a  London  surveyor,  he  was  afraid  he  could  not 
speak  with  much  knowledge  on  the  valuation  of  landed 
estates.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never  made  a  field- 
to-field  valuation  in  his  life,  and  he  feared  that  if  he  did 
his  client  might  have  ground  for  complaint.  In  such 
matters  he  had  generally  been  content  to  find  out  what 
the  income  of  the  estate  had  been.  One  could  see  the 
estate  books  for  past  years,  ascertain  the  histories  of  the 
tenants  and  the  length  of  time  they  had  held  their 
farms,  and  examine  accounts  of  outgoings  and  repairs 
done  on  the  estate.  One  could  then  walk  over  the 
farms  and  see  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  whether 
the  tenants  generally  knew  what  they  were  about, 
and  were  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  contented 
with  the  terms  of  their  tenure.  It  was  on  these  things, 
he  thought,  that  one  was  able  to  form  a  fair  opinion  of 
the  real  value  of  an  estate  as  a  security  for  mortgage. 

A  previous  speaker  had  referred  to  life  interests  and 
the  difficulties  which  arose  when  the  mortt^agor  went 
away  and  one  was  not  able  to  prove  liis  existence.  In  that 
connection  he  might  mention  that  he  had  occasion  lately 
to  come  across  a  very  curious  case,  where  the  proposed 
mortgagor  only  held  the  estate  so  long  as  he  kept  the 
name  of,  say,  "  Jones."  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  world  to  make  him  keep  the  name,  but  if  he 
changed  it  to,  say,  "  Smith  "  or  "  Brown  "  he  would  lose 
the  estates.  It  was  not  easy  to  see,  in  such  an  event, 
that  there  would  be  any  security  remaining  for  the 
mortgage,  and  how  best  to  get  a  proper  title,  which 
would  be  reasonably  security  for  the  money  lent,  was 
an  interesting  problem. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  RusHWORTH  (Fellow)  said  that,  while  he 
agreed  with  previous  speakers  that,  in  making  valuations 
for  mortgages,  the  valuer  must  look  first  to  the  interests 
of  the  mortgagee,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  complaints  had 
often  been  made  by  mortgagors,  when  paying  their  fees 
for  valuations,  that  the  valuer  had  entirely  ignored  the 
fact  that  he  owed  some  duty  al8o_to^  them  and  had,  in 
order  to  make  his  own  position  quite  secure,  put  the 
value  of  the  property  below  what  it  really  was.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  greater  danger  was  that  the  valuer 
should  over-estimate  the  worth  of  the  security. 

When  considering  the  matter  of  real  value,  one  was 
faced  by  the  questions  which  Mr.  Done  had  put  so 
forcibly  in  his  Paper,  but  to  which  he  thought  he  had 
given  no  clear  answer.  There  were  often  two  values  for 
the  same  property.  Take,  for  instance,  the  not  unusual 
case  of  a  tradesman  starting  with  one  shop  in  a  main 
street,  and,  as  his  business  improved,  buying  the 
adjoining  premises  one  after  another,  having  naturally 
to  pay  immensely  more  than  the  ordinary  price  of  houses 
in  that  street,  because  he  wished  to  attach  them  to  his 
own  and  had  to  buy  other  people  out.  In  such  a  case,  if 
the  man  died  and  a  valuation  were  to  be  made  between 
his  estate  and  the  surviving  partners,  it  was  obviously 
unfair  to  take  the  value  of  that  property  at  what 
it  might  be  if  it  were  suddenly  thrown  into  the  market ; 
but  if  the  firm  had  obtained  a  loan  on  mortgage  of  the 
property,  that  was  the  position  in  which  the  mortgagee 
would  be  placed  if  the  firm  failed.  He  would  then  find 
liimself  obliged  to  put  the  whole  of  the  property  into 
the  market  at  once  with  vacant  possession. 

If  therefore  a  valuer  were  asked  whose  interests  he 
should  consider  when  valuing  such  a  property  for  mort- 
gage, surely  he  ought  to  consider  what  the  man  who 
was  going  to  lend  the  money  would  expect  him  to  look 
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at.  Was  he  to  base  his  valuation  on  what  the  property- 
was  worth  to  the  flourishing  firm,  or  on  what  it  would 
be  worth  to  the  mortgagee  if  he  had  to  realise  the 
security  ?  He  believed  that,  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  the  man  who  was  going  to  run  the  risk  of 
lending  his  money  would  expect  the  valuer,  in  making  his 
report,  to  tell  him  what  he  considered  he  would  be  likely 
to  get  if  he  did  not  receive  his  interest  and  had  to 
take  steps  to  realise. 

That  W€U3  the  view  he  invariably  took  in  such  cases, 
and,  indeed,  he  thought  valuers  would  get  into  consider- 
able difliculties  with  their  clients  if  they  adopted  any 
other. 

He  considered  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  charge 
always  the  full  fee  for  a  valuation,  whether  the 
mortgage  went  through  or  not.  Everyone  knew  that 
borrowers  could  often  get  from  their  bankers  advances 
up  to  the  ordinary  margin  of  safety  without  any  expert 
valuation  at  all.  Consequently,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  it  was  the  difficult  cases  that  were  brought  to 
surveyors,  where  the  proposed  margin  was  too  small  and 
a  careful  surveyor  would  not  be  able  to  recommend  the 
advance.  In  such  circumstances  the  borrower  would 
have  most  likely  to  go  from  office  to  ofiice,  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  on  him  if,  on  each  occasion,  he  had  to  pay 
the  full  fee.  A  competent  valuer  charged  a  proper  fee 
for  a  mortgage  valuation  because  it  involved  great 
responsibility,  and  if  the  mortgage  fell  through,  clearly 
he  had  not  that  responsibility,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  remuneration. 

Mr.  W.  Edward  Woolley  (Fellow)  said  he  hoped  no 
London  Member  who  might  be  coming  down  into  Leices- 
tershire to  make  valuations  would  take,  as  applying 
generally  to  the  county,  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Done 
as  the  usual  percentage  for  outgoings  on  a  Leicestershire 
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estate.  He  mentioned  this  for  his  own  justification,  for 
if  the  idea  became  general  that  the  expenses  on  property 
in  Leicestershire  should  be  only  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
rental,  it  would  be  rather  bad  for  the  reputation  of  his 
lirm.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  accounts  of  several 
cstates^which  they  had  the  honour  of  managing  showed 
very  considerably  more  than  Mr.  Done's  figure.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  pleased  to  hear  there  was  even  one  estate 
which  got  ofl*  so  cheaply. 

It  had  often  struck  him,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ultimate  expense 
might  be  saved  if  mortgagees,  when  lending  money, 
stipulated  that  at  certain  periods  inspections  should  be 
made  of  the  properties,  for  which  the  mortgagors  should 
pay.  In  any  case  he  thought  a  mortgagee  was  wise  to 
liave  the  state  of  his  security  looked  into  occasionally. 
He  knew  of  instances  where  inspection  of  this  kind 
would  have  saved  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  great  loss 
of  money.  It  might  be  done  for  a  moderate  fee,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  trustees  to  know  that  the 
properties  were  being  properly  looked  after.  He  did 
not  see  why  a  man  who  advanced  money  on  property 
should  not  look  after  the  management  of  it  to  a  certain 
1  xtent,  as  well  as  the  man  who  borrowed  the  money. 
Investors  looked  at  the  stock  and  share  lists  from  time 
to  time  to  see  whether  stocks  were  going  up  or  down, 
so  that  they  might  have  warning  to  get  rid  of  a  doubt- 
i'al  security,  and  if  a  man  found  that  property  on  which 
lie  held  a  mortgage  was  being  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
he  would,  if  he  were  wise,  take  steps  to  secure  himself 
from  loss. 

With  r(»i^ard  to  the  valuation  of  house  proj^erty,  he 
did  not  (^uite  understand  why,  as  Mr.  Done  said,  a 
Nalucr  who  could  draw^  a  specification,  and  who  knew  all 
about  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  building,  was  more  specially 
qualified   to  jud^^e  of  its  value  as  a  security,  than    the 
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man  who  simply  based  his  judgment  on  the  occupation 
and  the  rent.     He  would  counsel  young  surveyors  not  to  , 
have  anything  to  do  in  such  cases  with  calculations  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  house^  which  was  very  misleading  as  a 
basis  of  valuation  for  mortgage. 

In  a  northern  town  he  had  recently  been  shown  a 
house  which  he  was  told  cost  £8,000,  but  which  the 
owner  would  now  be  glad  to  let  for  £150,  and  which, 
if  put  into  the  market,  would  make  more  than  £3,000. 

A  man  might  be  able  to  draw  a  specification,  and 
know  the  value  of  the  brickwork,  and  the  slating,  and 
the  plastering,  and  everything  about  the  house,  but  if  he 
made  that  knowledge  the  basis  of  his  calculation  of  value 
for  mortgage  he  was  certain  to  get  into  difficulties,  A 
valuer  must  ascertain  the  rent  and  what  was  the  demand 
for  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  also  careful  to 
find  out  something  about  the  rates,  for  these  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  letting  value  of  property. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  the  Meeting  would 
agree  with  him  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  due  to 
Mr.  Done  for  his  Paper.  On  one  fact  he  thought  sur- 
veyors might  congratulate  themselves :  if,  when  called  in 
to  make  a  mortgagee  s  valuation,  they  did  what  they 
believed  to  be  faithfully  and  clearly  their  duty,  and  care- 
fully considered  every  fact  concerning  the  property  they 
had  to  value,  they  could  not  be  called  to  account  by  any 
court  of  law.  It  was  only  in  respect  of  rash  valuations 
that  such  a  thing  would  be  likely  to  happen,  and,  as  one 
vspeaker  had  said,  surveyors  mit^^ht  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  cases  of  unsatisfactory  valuations  which 
came  before  the  Courts  were  very  few  indeed.  The 
valuer  must  always  bear  in  mind,  he  thought,  that  the 
mortgagee  was  the  person  whose  interests  he  was 
representing,  and  must  be  most  careful,  if  he  were 
brought   in   touch    with  the    mortgagor,  not   to   be  led 
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away  by  any  information   or   possible  exaggeration  as 
to  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  going  over  a  landed  estate  for  valuation,  there  was 
much  detail  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  mere  present 
rental  value.  One  must  base  the  calculations  on  rental 
value  to  some  extent,  but  a  point  on  which  a  valuer 
should  be  most  careful  was  the  question  of  repairs.  He 
knew  of  estates  which,  at  one  time,  he  had  found  in  good 
order,  but  which  eight  or  ten  years  after  proved  to  have 
become  much  depreciated  in  value  owing  to  lack  of 
proper  repairs.  Some  of  these  points  were  very  fully 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  Done's  Paper,  which  he  was  sure 
would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Transactions,  and 
prove  most  useful  for  reference  in  cases  where  a  Member 
was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  work  of  valuation  for 
mortgage. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  meeting 
was  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Done,  in  reply,  said  he  wished  to  thank  the 
previous  speakers  for  their  very  kind  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  his  Paper,  and  the  Members  for  the 
heartiness  with  which  they  had  passed  the  vote  of  thanks. 
As  he  bad  said,  if  he  could  think  he  had,  in  any  way, 
assisted  in  the  slightest  degree  those  younger  Members 
who  had  the  work  of  their  profession  before  them,  he 
should  consider  he  had  gained  the  highest  recompense  he 
was  entitled  to.  There  was  nothing  in  which  he  felt 
more  sympathy  with  the  younger  Members  of  the  pro- 
fession than  on  the  question  of  valuing.  When  they 
came  into  practice  they  had  very  often  to  take  on  them- 
selves serious  responsibilities,  and  he  himself  well  remem- 
bered how,  time  after  time,  he  had  been  puzzled  by  some 
of  the  questions  brought  forward  during  the  discussion. 

He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Crouch  had  dotted  his 
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i's  and  crossed  his  t's  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
lending  on  reversions  and  securities  of  that  kind.  He 
thought  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that  such  matters 
were  much  better  transacted  by  insurance  companies, 
who  had  special  machinery  for  dealing  with  the  calcula- 
tions involved  in  cases  of  depreciation  and  apportionment, 
which  gave  them  an  advantage  over  ordinary  lenders. 

He  was  sorry  to  hear  some  complaints  that  he  had 
not  answered  his  own  questions.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  not  done  so,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  and  his 
reason  for  not  answering  them  was  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  possible  to  give  any  clear  or  definite 
answer ;  but  it  would  be  observed  that  on  page  78  of 
the  Paper,  he  said  "  Looking  at  the  property,  whatever 
"  it  may  be,  with  the  eye  of  an  expert,  seeing  the  advan- 
''  tages  and  defects  which  the  ordinary  buyer  would  not 
''  consider," — and  so  on,  the  valuer  had  to  ask  himself 
certain  questions  before  he  could  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  aecurity.  One  must  look  at  the  property 
from  every  point,  and  must  apply  that  test  which  he 
ventured  to  think  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  question — 
what  would  a  prudent  man  do  if  the  money  were  his 
own  ?  He  thought  if  he  looked  at  the  matter  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  considered  what  price  he  would,  him- 
self, like  to  give,  or  what  amount  he  would  be  prepared 
to  advance,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  surveyor, 
be  he  young  or  old,  would  not  be  very  far  out  in  his 
calculations. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  solicitor 
rather  than  a  surveyor  to  verify  the  rentals  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  property  he  did  not  think  tliat  veri- 
fying the  rentals  was  of  much  importance.  One  might, 
as  a  rule,  rely  on  the  statement  of  rentals  given  by  the 
agent  or  the  solicitor  with  a  fair  amount  of  safety ;  but 
in  the  case  of  house  property,  and  especially  small 
suburban  house  property,  the  case  was  very  different. 
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Experience  had  shown  him  that  the  rentals  stated  often 
proved  to  be  only  bogus  rentals,  and  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  get  at  the  actual  truth.  He  knew  a  case 
of  a  block  of  12  houses  supposed  to  be  let  at  £50  each^ 
or  an  aggregate  of  £600  a  year  (of  course  deducting  the 
ground  rents).  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  discovered  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  houses  was  actually  let  at  £45  a 
year.  A  three  years'  agreement  was  produced  as 
showing  the  rental  value  of  the  property,  but  so  far  as 
he  remembered,  only  three  tenants  were  actually  paying 
£50,  the  remainder  receiving  £5  back  from  the  landlord 
each  year.  Generally  speaking,  dealings  with  country 
estates  were  with  an  entirely  different  class  of  people. 

He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Rushworth  that  the  sur- 
veyor must  consider  not  only  the  mortgagee,  but  the 
mortgagor,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  to  shirk  responsibility 
in  the  matter  by  putting  on  a  price  certain  to  be 
realised.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mortgagor, 
when  seeking  a  loan,  was  asking  to  be  put  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  consistent  with  the  security  of  the 
mortgagee.  There  were  cases  in  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  make  up  one's  mind  whether  a  property  was  worth,  say, 
£1,000  or  £1,200,  and  in  a  case  of  hesitation  on  such  a 
point  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  consider  whether  one 
could  not  reasonably,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  mortgagee,  put  the  value  a  little  above  the  lower 

sum. 

Anotlier  cuse  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rushworth  was  that 

of  a  man  who  liad  to  bu\'  up  properties  at  more  than  their  | 

inherent  value,  because  they  had  a  special  value  to  hiiii.  | 

What  was   tlie  pn)})er   ainount   to  place  on   ])r()p<'rly  of  j 

that  kind  ?     Ho  <lirl  not  tln'nk  thore  could  be  any  doubt  ' 

as  to  the  answer.  It  must  only  be  such  as  would  ^ive 
the  client  a  fair  security  for  his  advance.  That  was  not, 
perhaps,  always  easy  to  arrive  at,  and  the  matter  wavS 
also  eom])licate(l   by  the  (juestion,  how  much  was  avail- 
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able  for  lending?  Solicitors  did  not  thank  one  for 
telling  them  straight  out  that  the  security  was  not  what 
it  should  be,  for  even  solicitors  were  not  sometimes  freQ 
from  the  temptation  involved  in  acting  for  both  sides. 
A  solicitor  having  clients  who  were  trustees  desirous  of 
lending,  and  other  clients,  builders  or  others,  wishing  to 
borrow,  was  particularly  anxious  that  the  surveyor 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  as  to  an 
advance  from  the  investing  client  to  the  building  client, 
and  sometimes,  if  one  was  not  very  firm,^t  was  difficult 
to  avoid  being  led  astray. 

He  agreed  with  Mr.  Rush  worth  that  it  was  only  the 
difficult  property  which  wa*s  now  brought  to  surveyors. 
Solicitors  often  dispensed  with  a  report  and  thereby 
saved  the  surveyors'  fees.  He  remembered  one  case 
which  he  thought  solicitors  so  acting  would  do  well  to 
*'  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  A  solicitor 
in  the  south  of  England,  a  very  able  man  and  of  very 
large  experience  in  the  particular  district  in  which  he 
lived,  thought  he  knew  so  much  of  the  value  of  property 
there  that  he  made  very  large  advances,  to  farmers  and 
others  who  had  bought  land  in  good  times,  without  any 
surveyor's  report  whatever.  The  solicitor,  unhappily,  as 
a  result,  got  into  difficulties,  and  then  did  what  others 
had  done  before — he  used  other  trust  money  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  and,  after  this  state  of  matters  had 
gone  on  for  years,  was  adjudged,  in  the  end,  a  defaulting 
solicitor.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
luid  thought  himself  quite  secure  in  making  advances  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  without 
the  security  of  an  independent  surveyor's  report  on  the 
value  of  the  property. 

He  tliought  all  would  agree  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties, which  had  arisen  between  mortgagors  aud  mort- 
gagees, would  have  been  avoided  if  the  rule  had  been 
I'ollowed  of  having  a  periodical  valuation  of  the  security. 
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But  as  long  as  the  mortgagees  went  on  receiving  interest 
they  did  not  like  to  ask  the  mortgagor  to  pay  for  a 
valuation,  and  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  25 
years'  experience,  he  had  seen  property  going  wrong 
from  the  want  of  this  very  precaution.  But  he  did  not 
quite  see  why  this  should  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  the 
surveyor.  Surely  the  mortgagee  or  his  solicitor  should 
look  after  it. 

He  was  pleased  to  let  Mr.  Woolley  know  that  there 
was  at  least  one  estate  in  Leicestershire  that  could  be 
run  at  2  per  cent,  for  outgoings.  He  had  not  said  that 
the  examples  given  in  his  Paper  were  normal  cases,  and 
Mr.  Woolley's  remark  emphasised  the  very  point  he 
desired  to  make— that  in  Leicestershire,  as  elsewhere, 
there  were  immense  differences,  and  it  was  not  always 
wise  to  take  an  average  of  10  or  15  per  cent. 

It  was  not  clear,  Mr.  Woolley  said,  why  the  man  who 
wrote  the  specification  for  a  house  should  know  more  of 
its  value  than  the  occupier  or  mortgagor.  But  that  was 
not  quite  what  he  (Mr.  Done)  intended  to  convey.  He 
meant  that  the  man  with  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
house  and  its  construction  and  having  an  acquaintance 
with  values  also,  must  necessarily  know  more  than  the 
man  who  only  knew  the  facts  as  to  rent  and  so  en.  He 
had  mentioned,  in  his  Paper,  houses  that  had  cost  £2,000 
to  build,  and  were  worth  only  £1,000  in  the  market  when 
finished  ;  but  the  point  he  wanted  to  make  was  that, 
other  things  being  e(]ual,  the  man  who  had  the  more 
intimate  knowledge  was  in  every  case  the  less  likely  to 
make  mistakes. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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I  In  the  year  1887,  a  series  of  articles  descriptive  of 
fhe  use  and  construction  of  the  best  known  instruments 
employ e4  by  Surveyors  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Itudents'  column  in  The  Builder.  Repetition  of  the 
explanatory  matter  in  these  articles  is  not,  therefore, 
accessary,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following 
paper,  so  far  only  as  it  is  expedient  to  compare  the 
leweat  instruments  of  that  date  with  some  of  the  latest 
tiodern  developments;  but  since  verbal  statements, 
(naided  by  drawings,  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
tague  and  imperfect,  I  am  now  exhibiting  some  of  the 
tiginal  diagi*ams  which  accompanied  those  articles. 
;  Every  manufacturer  aims  at  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
fcruction  designed  either  as  a  speciality  to  contribute 
J)wards  compactness  or  to  aid  facility  of  manipulation 
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in  the  field,  and^  in  our  changeable  climate,  all  practi- 
tioners welcome  any  system  that  saves  time  out  of  doors, 
even  at  the  expense  of  extra  work  in  the  oflSce.  In  my 
own  experience,  there  is  no  survey  so  accurate  as  an 
ordinary  chain  survey  properly  triangulated,  and  the 
measurement  of  horizontal  distances  in  levelling  opera- 
tions by  the  chain  is  a  system  unrivalled  for  correctness. 
Various  ingenious  devices  have  nevertheless  been  brought 
forward  to  attain,  not  only  records  of  levels  but  also 
horizontal  measurements  by  optical  instruments  (many 
forming  the  subject  of  patents),  and  for  giving  greater 
simplicity  of  setting  up  during  out- door  work,  transport 
in  the  field,  and  other  improvements  calculated  to  aid 
speed,  accuracy,  and  concise  records,  independently  of 
these  influences  upon  the  question  of  price  of  an 
instrument. 

In  dealing  with  these  suggestions,  criticism  is  easier 
than  construction,  but  it  is  hoped,  although  the  limits  of 
my  space  will  only  permit  attention  to  be  drawn  to  a 
few  modern  types  of  instruments,  that  this  Paper  may 
elicit  a  practical  discussion,  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
prejudice  which  exists  against  the  adoption  of  such  new 
forms  introduced  as  time  econoviisers  where  the 
accessories  can  be  proved  to  be  free  from  liability  to 
derangement,  and  easily  attached  for  use.  There  have 
been  many  consecutive  improvements  upon  old  forms 
of  instruments,  and  the  development  of  modem 
machinery  has  greatly  contributed  to  securing  perfection 
of  wearing  surface  combined  with  solidity.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  deal  with  questions  of  the  mode  and 
([ualities  of  manufacture,  although  these  are  important 
elements,  upon  which  depend  refinement  of  adjustment 
together  with  an  even  balance  of  moving  parts  of  an 
instrument     when     undamped,     combined     with     the 
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advantage  of   such    lightness   for  transport   as   is  not 
prejudicial  to  rigidity. 

A  beginner  should  start  with  an  instrument  supplied 
not  by  a  retail  trading  optician,  but  by  a  good  firm  of 
manufacturers,  although  an  experienced  Surveyor,  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  use  of  an  instrument  with 
which  he  has  to  work,  may  be  well  able  to  attain 
accuracy  with  a  less  perfect  instrument. 

The  best  form  of  Level  is  largely  a  matter  of 
experience.  For  a  beginner,  a  14-inch  Dumpy  Level 
without  the  addition  of  a  compass  (which  only  increases 
the  cost),  and  with  comparatively  heavy  tripod  legs  for 
stability  in  the  field,  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  most 
suitable,  but  an  experienced  Surveyor  can  work  equally 
well  with  a  12-inch  or  even  with  a  10- inch  telescope 
supported  upon  lighter  tripod  legs. 

In  the  old  form  of  Y  Level,  the  telescope  was 
reversible  in  its  collars  over  the  Y  supports,  end  for  end 
(see  diagram  A).*  In  CushiDg's  Level  of  dumpy  form  f 
the  eye-piece  is  also  interchangeable  with  the  object- 
glass,  and  in  Cooke's  Reversible  Level  the  same  plan  is 
followed,  but  with  improved  attachments.  In  Pastorelli's 
Level  J  the  telescope  is  attached  to  a  horizontal  bar 
rigidly  fitted  to  a  stem  or  pivot,  which  works  by  the  aid 
of  a  ball  and  socket  joint  between  parallel  plates,  and 
proves  a  very  serviceable  adjustment  in  mountainous 
regions. 

Diagram  D  §  shows  a  form  of  tribrach  in  which  the 
levelling  screws  are  made  to  work  in  limb  attachments 
HO  as  to  avoid  straining  the  vertical  axis.     The  delicacy 

♦  Builder,  Uaj2H,  1887. 
t  Builder,  May  21,  1887. 
X  Builder,  June  18,  1887. 
§  ^wiW^r,  March  12,  1S{J7. 
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obtained  in  the  process  of  levelling  is  here  further 
increased  by  the  fineness  of  the  pitch  given  to  the 
threads  of  the  elevating  screws. 

In  one  pattern,  each  screw  terminates  in  a  semi- 
circular ball,  which  rests  in  a  socket  upon  the  lower 
parallel  plate,  being  secured  by  a  locking  plate  which  is 
clamped  by  tightening  one  or  more  of  the  three  set 
screws  connected  therewith.  Thus  a  uniform  motion  is 
obtained  without  indenting  the  lower  parallel  plate  on 
which  the  vertical  screws  rest.  In  the  case  of  parallel 
plates  adjusted  by  four  screws  they  are,  on  this  account, 
often  made  to  bear  upon  small  thin  pieces  of  leather, 
glued  to  the  top  of  the  lower  plate  under  each  screw. 
The  value  of  leather  washers  under  the  parallel  plate 
screws  is  open  to  argument.  They  are  supposed  to 
absorb  shocks,  but  are  found  to  be  prejudicially  affected 
by  weather  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  screw  ends. 

In  another  arrangement  of  parallel  plates  adjusted 
by  three  screws,  it  will  be  observed  that  any  tendency  to 
vibrate  in  working  the  instrument  is  kept  below  the 
locking  plate,  and  that  the  locking  plate,  shown  in  plan  in 
one  of  the  figures  on  Diagram  D,  assists  to  maintain 
the  rigidity  of  the  parallel  plate  connection.  This 
diagram  also  illustrates  the  detail  attachment  of  one 
of  the  vertical  screws,  and  shows  a  washer  plate  for 
securing  the  locking  plate  in  position  by  means  of  the 
clamp  screw.  To  counteract  any  wearing  away  that 
may,  after  a  time,  occur  in  the  screw  portion  of  the 
projecting  arms  to  the  up2)er  plate,  a  vertical  slit  has 
sometimes  bt^en  made  in  the  end  of  each  arm,  and  a  side 
Ciipstan-hejuled  screw  provided  to  each  for  clamping  the 
joint.  Three  connecting  vertical  screws  do  not  jamb  the 
plates,  but  maintain  the  support  of  the  upper  plate,  "  as 
"  right   as   a   trivet."      To    facilitate    the    setting    up, 
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Diagram  D  illustrates  a  device  for  obviating  the  tendency 
to  bend  the  centre  of  the  parallel  plates  when  adjusting 
a  four- screw  instrument,  as  the  parallel  plate  screws 
should  of  course  never  be  strained.  Mr.  R.  Blochins 
and  Mr.  R.  Lyne  Freeman  connect  the  parallel  plates  of 
new  instruments  by  vertical  screws  having  a  deep  pitch, 
through  which  works  a  second  screw  having  a  fine 
thread,  and  terminating  in  the  locking  plate ;  the  fine 
threads  work  within  the  deep  thread  screw,  and  a  small 
clamp  is  provided  upon  the  upper  plate  for  use  if  either 
one  of  the  deep  pitch  screws  should  adjust  too  quickly  for 
the  attainment  of  a  level  bearing.  When  adapting  this 
device  to  an  existing  instrument,  a  second  set  of  parallel 
plates,  connected  by  parallel  plate  screws  having  greater 
pitch  than  the  existing  screws  of  the  instrument,  are 
added.  This  additional  set  of  parallel  plates  is  attached 
to  the  tripod  head,  and  the  original  set  of  parallel  plates 
which  carry  the  instrument  are  connected  to  this 
apparatus  by  a  bush,  the  size  of  which  is  dependent  upoa 
the  requirements  of  the  instrument.  The  approximate 
level  is  first  sought  by  use  of  the  deep  pitch  screws,  and 
the  final  adjustment  attained  with  the  small  pitch  screws. 
Jahn*s  level,  originally  made  by  Messrs.  Elliott 
Brothers,  consists  of  a  levelling  telescope  mounted  upon, 
the  ends  of  a  horizontal  bar,  which  is  supported  upon  a 
tripod  head,  the  details  of  which  are  shown  upon 
Diagi-am  E  *  The  telescope  is  set  level  by  being  placed 
alternately  in  positions  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
in  the  usual  way,  but  the  adjustment  of  the  longitudinal 
bubble  in  one  position  is  effected  by  means  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  connection  turned  horizontally  by  a  milled-edge 
screw,  and  the  adjustment  at  right  angles  thereto  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  vertical  screw. 

*  Builf/cr,  June  I,  1887. 
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Doering*8  level  (Diagram  F*)  provides  a  gimbal- 
joiQt  action  in  a  tripod  head,  so  that  when  setting  up  the 
instrument  in  the  field,  should  the  ground  be  verj' 
uneven,  the  legs  of  the  tripod  can  be  put  down  any- 
where in  the  most  convenient  situation  for  observation, 
irrespective  of  level,  and  the  telescope  afterwards 
adjusted  by  manipulating  the  vertical  arcs  of  the  instru- 
ment beneath  the  telescope.  The  instrument  is  fii-st  set 
up  approximately  level  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  the 
legs,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  adjustment  for  taking 
levels  by  means  of  the  tangent  screws. 

The  substitution  of  a  gimbal-joint  tripod  head  for 
parallel  plates  enables  the  telescope  to  be  rapidly  set  level 
in  rough  country,  but  it  presents  a  greater  area  exposed 
laterally  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  has  more  wearing 
surfaces.  In  adjusting  the  telescope  by  the  gimbal  joint, 
after  fixing  the  legs  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  telescope 
should  be  held  round  the  body,  beneath  the  compass 
box,  before  and  during  the  time  the  clamps  are 
slackened.  One  of  the  arcs  may  be  divided  into  degrees 
for  measuring  v^ertical  angles,  if  desired. 

In  a  level  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley,  the  centre  is 
cast  in  hard  gun-metal  in  one  piece  with,  and  directly 
upon,  the  telescope  body  and  object  end,  the  cast  telescope 
body  baing  bored  out  to  a  suitable  thickness,  so  as  to 
provide  an  instrument  combining  strength  and  rigidit3% 
with  reduction  of  weight,  compared  with  the  old  form 
of  tubular  body,  collars,  and  stage.  This  instrument  is 
denominated  the  new  Engineer's  Level,  and  is  fitted  with 
clamp  and  tangent  adjustment,  tribrach  levelling,  and 
locking  plate,  so  that  it  can  be  used  on  a  wall  or 
masonry  coping  as  well  as  on  the  tripod. 

When  the  longitudinal  bubble  in  a  Level  is  in  the 

♦  Builder,  .June  11,  1887. 
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centre  of  its  run,  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  draw 
tube  of  a  telescope  should  be  horizontal.  There  can  con- 
sequently be  but  one  position  for  this  telescopic  tube 
which,  having  been  determined  by  the  maker  of  the 
instrument,  may  be  regarded  as  constant.  The  inser- 
tion of  a  new  level  tube  attached  outside  the  telescope 
alone  disturbs  the  relation  existing  between  the  level 
of  the  bubble  tube  and  the  telescope ;  and  in  such  a  case 
a  re- determination  of  its  position  becomes  necessary. 

The  line  joining  the  optical  centre  of  the  object  glass 
and  a  point  in  the  line  of  the  horizontal  wire  of  the 
diaphragm  should  be  horizontal  when  the  bubble  is  in  the 
centre  of  its  opening.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by  the 
capstan-headed  screws  at  the  eye  end  of  the  instrument 
which  serve  to  raise  or  depress  the  wire  frame  or  web 
diaphragm.  Whenever  the  object  glass  has  been  removed, 
a  re-determination  of  this  adjustment,  known  as  the 
adjustment  of  the  line  of  collimatiou,  is  necessary  for 
absolute  accuracy.  Hence  upon  receiving  a  new  instru- 
ment from  the  makers  I  always  take  the  precaution  to 
file  a  mark  across  the  junction  of  the  object  glass  holder 
with  the  telescope,  in  order  to  ensure  the  replacement  of 
its  screwed  end  in  its  proper  position  after  removal  for 
purposes  of  drying  or  cleaning  the  object  glass. 

The  horizontality  of  the  line  of  collimation  should  be 
maintained  during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  instru- 
ment upon  its  axis.  In  order  to  effect  this  adjustment 
in  Troughton  and  Simms's  Level  (Diagram  G.*)  the 
bubble  attached  to  the  telescope  is  brought  into  the  centre 
of  its  run  by  means  of  the  parallel  plate  screws.  The 
telescope  is  then  turned  180°  upon  its  axis,  when,  should 
the  position  of  the  bubble  have  changed,  half  the  dif- 
ference between  this  new  position  and  its  old  position  is 

*  Builder,  April  23,  1S87. 
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effected  by  the  parallel  plate  screws  and  the  remaining 
half,  in  this  instrument,  by  a  capstan -headed  screw  which 
is  placed  under  the  connection  stage  of  the  telescope,  the 
axis  of  this  screw  working  vertically  so  as  to  raise  or 
lower  a  spring,  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  telescope 
near  the  eye-piece  end.  This  screw  is  secured  by  a  lock 
nut,  and  adjusts  the  reversion,  which  though  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  other  adjustments  of  the  instrument,  is 
easily  effected,  and,  when  in  order,  saves  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  field. 

The  transverse  bubble  being  very  short  can  only 
serve  as  an  approximate  guide  to  the  Surveyor  in  setting 
up,  and  not  as  an  index  to  the  true  level  of  the  instrument 
in  a  complete  circle.  Every  experienced  Surveyor  practi- 
cally disregards  the  short  or  transverse  bubble  and 
prefers  to  level  the  longitudinal  bubble  in  two  directions 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  as  to  secure  an  accurate 
circle  of  revolution. 

To  adjust  for  collimation,  the  Surveyor  places  the 
instrument  exactly  half-way  between  two  staves  held  at 
any  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  then  brings  the 
longitudinal  bubble  to  the  centre  of  its  run  and  reads 
both  staves.  The  points  thus  obtained  will  be  equi- 
distant from  the  earth's  centre,  and  consequently  level. 
The  instrument  should  now  be  set  up  nearly  in  line  with 
the  staves,  but  not  between  them ;  the  longitudinal 
bubble  must  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  opening, 
and,  by  means  of  the  collimating  screws  near  the  eye-piece, 
the  horizontal  wire  or  web  may  be  made  to  bisect  the  two 
level  points  or  others  ecjuidistant  therefrom.  Further 
explanation  of  adjustments  are  contained  in  my  book 
on  Field  Work  and  I  nut  rumen  h'y  page  18G.  If  the 
distance  between  the  more  distant  staii'and  the  level  be 
considerable,  allowance  theoretically  should  be  made  for 
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the  curvature  of  the  earth,  but  as  a  rule  the  general 
conditions  of  atmosphere  do  not  allow  so  great  a  range 
of  vision  as  to  render  this  necessary. 

At  the  instrument  makers'  works,  an  adjusted  Level 
is  frequently  used  as  a  collimator,  to  supply  a  ready 
means  for  the  accurate  adjustment  of  other  instruments 
in  a  manner  described  in  Field  Work  and  Instruments, 
pages  185-191. 

In  most  modem  Dumpy  levels,  stadia  lines  are  now 
added  in  the  diaphragm  set  to  -j^,  so  that  in  taking  the 
readings,  on  a  distant  staflF  by  means  of  these  subtense 
lines,  the  Surveyor  reads  every  -j-J-^  foot  (or  metre)  upon 
the  staff  as  being  equal  to  one  foot  (or  metre)  of  thft 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  adding  to  the 
reading  a  constant  for  any  distance  shown.  This  con- 
stant is  usually  given  by  the  maker  of  the  instrument^ 
and  can  be  checked  experimentally  by  the  Surveyor. 

In  Briglitmore's  collimation  adjustment,  for  use  in 
the  telescope  of  a  Level,  a  sliding  plate  is  attached  at 
the  back  of  the  eye-piece,  on  the  face  of  which  cross 
hairs  are  stretched,  the  sliding  plate  being  caused  to- 
move  in  a  groove  in  the  diaphragm  by  a  screw  pressed 
against  its  support  by  means  of  a  spring.  It  is  made 
by  Messrs  Elliott  Brothers,  and  can  be  fitted  to  theodo- 
lites for  adjustment  in  one  or  two  directions  at  right 
angles. 

The  diaphragm  may  consist  of  (a)  webs,  (b)  platinum 
iridium  points,  or  (c)  lines  on  glass.  Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley 
argues  that  the  use  of  iridium  points  obviates  the  covering 
of  the  divisions  on  a  level  staff,  but  Messrs.  Troughton 
and  Simms,  who  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  adhere  to  the 
old  form  of  spider  web  diaphragms  as  preferable,  both 
for  reading  an  ordinary  level  staff  or  a  special  stadia  rod. 
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Messrs.  T.  Cooke  and  Sons  also  maintain  the  superiority 
of  web  diaphragms,  except  for  revei-sible  eye-pieces. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  transit  theodolite  as  shown 
in  Diagram  H*  and  Diagrams  J  and  K  f  and  LJ  exhibit 
Troughton  and  Simms',  Elliott's,  and  Everest's  patterns. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  adds  to  some  of  his  theodolites  a 
device  known  as  a  solar  attachment,  to  enable  the 
Surveyor  to  establish  the  true  meredian,  to  determine 
the  correct  latitude,  and  to  obtain  true  time  nearly, 
also  mean  time,  and  from  this  the  longitude.  The 
arrangement,  which  is  described  in  his  comprehensive 
work  on  instruments,  page  236,  is  claimed  to  possess 
advantages  over  the  magnetic  needle  when  used  for 
surveys,  as  lines  can  be  run  and  angles  measured  without 
regard  to  the  diurnal  variation  or  the  effect  of  local 
attraction.  From  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  solar 
system  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  direction  absolutely 
unchangeable,  and  thus  to  measure  horizontal  angles 
with  minuteness  and  accuracy. 

Diagram  No.  1  shows  a  5-inch  theodolite  fitted  with 
Fergusson's  circles,  which  give  the  semicircle  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  octant  being  subdivided  into  100 
unequal  paits  by  drawing  lines  tlirough  the  centre  of  the 
circle  through  the  octant  arc  to  intersect  100  equal 
divisions  of  the  tangent  to  the  octant,  so  as  to  be  read  in 
percentage  divisions  of  angular  nieasarenient  on  one- 
half  of  the  circle  and  in  units  of  a  degree  upon  the  other 
half,  thus  converting  the  instrument  into  a  telemeter. 

Figure  1  shows  a  side  elevation  of  the  instrument 
with  the  telescope  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and  a 
section    of    the    horizontal    plates    adjusted    with    three 

*  Jhi'ihJrr,  March  5,  1S87 

t  JiuiJ(h  i\  March  20,  1887,  aud  April  2,  1887. 
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screws,  having  a  central  pivot  and  Fergusson's  circle 
attached.  Figure  2  shows  an  elevation  of  the  instru- 
ment and  Fergusaon's  circle  with  micrometer  screw  fixed 
to  the  telescope  and  horizontal  plate.  Figure  3  gives  a 
plan  showing  the  position  of  the  horizontal  screw 
attached  to  the  horizontal  circle."^ 

Hoskold's  form  of  transit  theodolite  is  shown  in 
Diagram  No.  2.  This  instrument  is  made  by  Messrs. 
John  Davis  and  Son,  of  Derby.  Figure  1  shows  the 
elevation  of  the  instrument  with  the  telescope  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Figure  2  shows  a  side  elevation 
with  the  telescope  in  a  vertical  direction  for  sighting 
down  a  shaft  for  tunnel  work,  the  provision  of  this 
hollow  centre,  enabling  sights  to  be  taken  vertically 
down  a  shaft,  being  a  special  feature  of  the  instrument. 
Figure  3  gives  a  plan  of  the  trough  compass  with  long 
needle  capable  of  being  fixed  in  two  positions  on  the 
instrument,  available  for  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  telescope 
or  underneath  the  horizontal  plates.  Except  the  bearings, 
bushes,  and  screws,  all  possible  parts  are  constructed 
in  aluminium,  and  the  telescope  is  fitted  with  a  sensitive 
spirit  level  independent  of  the  theodolite  part.  A  plan 
of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Figure  4,  and  a  plan 
of  a  wall  plate  with  clamping  arrangements  is 
indicated  in  Figure  5.  In  this  form  of  transit 
theodolite,  an  extra  large  and  sensitive  bubble  is 
also  attached  to  the  vertical  circle  (see  Figure  1).  The 
inicrometrical  eye-piece  reads  to  one  second  of  arc.  The 
sights  above  the  telescope  are  removable.  The  internal 
vertical  axis,  which  is  screwed  to  the  horizontal  vernier 
circle,  is  made  larger  than  usual,  and  instead  of  being 
«olid,    is   perforated   for   its    entire   length,   and  has  a 

*  A  full  description   of  FergnKsoiiR  circle  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
sold  by  Messrs  T.  Cooke  and  Sons,  of  York. 
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cylindrical  form,  the  hole  through  it  being  about  1  inch 
in  diameter.  This  axis  works  in  another  or  exterior 
vertical  axis  which  is  screwed  to  the  underside  of  the 
horizontal  divided  circle,  and  the  axis  revolves  in  a 
socket  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  levelling 
apparatus.  In  order  to  avoid  too  much  friction,  tho 
exterior  parts  of  the  two  axes  are,  in  two  or  three  places, 
turned  down  below  the  general  level.  A  corresponding 
hole  to  that  in  the  central  axis  is  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  horizontal  vernier  circle  in  order  to  obtain  a  direct 
sight  through  the  telescope  and  centre  of  the  instrument 
down  a  shaft  or  central  pier  opening.  The  telescope  can 
be  raised  through  a  sleeve  or  axis  collar  to  clear  a 
horizontal  base,  enabling  standards  to  be  constructed 
shorter  than  in  most  instruments,  so  as  to  contribute 
compactness  to  the  instrument.  Some  instruments  are 
made  with  covered  limb  and  turn-up  microscopes  for 
protection  in  conveyance.  The  instrument  is  gi'aduated 
upon  silver  to  read  to  15  seconds,  but  has  also  a  micro- 
metrical  eye-piece  attached  reading  to  single  seconds  of 
arc.  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  a  three-screw  lucking 
plate  with  centering  motion  is  provided ;  the  usual  lamp 
and  prism  are  added,  and  the  bubbles  are  well  protected 
in  the  construction. 

The  arrangement  for  taking  small  angular  records 
enables  a  sub-tense  process  to  be  adopted,  which  consists 
in  setting  up  a  rod,  say,  20  feet  in  length  at  any 
distance  required  to  be  known,  and  measuring  the  angle 
between  two  metal  discs,  one  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
rod,  and  then  by  the  application  of  trigonometrical  cal- 
culations finding  the  distance  required. 

Diagram  No.  3  shows  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers'  pro- 
posed shifting  centre  for  a  5-incli  theodolite.  Figure  1 
gives  the  elevation  of  the  instrument  showing  a  section 
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of  the  shifting  centre  and  the  clamping  screw  to  the 
same.  Figure  2  gives  the  side  view  of  the  instrument 
and  its  shifting  centre.  Figure  3  gives  a  plan  of  the 
shifting  centre  showing  the  movement  obtained  in  one 
direction. 

Diagram  M*  shows  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms's 
setting-up  stand,  with  movement  in  two  directions. 

In  Davis's  traversing  stand,  Diagram  No.  4,  designed 
for  use  with  the  Hoskold  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers' 
Transit  Theodolite,  when  the  telescope  of  that  instru- 
ment is  employed  for  sighting  down  vertical  shafts, 
the  frame  supported  by  the  legs  is  circular  and  12 
inches  in  diameter.  This  supports  a  tube  across  the 
centre,  a  corresponding  tube,  running  parallel,  being 
attached  firmly  to  the  circumference.  Along  these 
tubes  a  carrier  traverses,  to  which  is  screwed  the  usual 
centering  apparatus  common  to  all  theodolites.  The 
theodolite  is  brought  approximately  over  two  points 
fixed  at  the  pit  bottom ;  it  is  then  traversed  on  the 
stand,  which  allows  a  movement  of  6  inches,  and  it 
can  also  be  adjusted  in  any  direction  for  about  1  inch  by 
the  centering  motion.  The  centering  motion  is  then 
clamped,  the  long  traverse  is  also  clamped,  and  the  fine 
adjustment  comes  into  operation,  bringing  the  vertical 
spider  line  into  coincidence  with  the  two  illuminated 
marks  placed  at  the  pit  bottom. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Bligh,  M.InstC.E.,  introduces  a  vertical 
adjustable  base,  with  the  view  of  setting  an  instrument 
always  at  a  fixed  height  above  a  peg,  to  attain  which 
the  instrument,  instead  of  being  screwed  on  to  the  top  of 
a  tripod,  is  attached  to  a  thick  hollow  brass  rod  which 
passes  through  a  hollow  socket  formed  in  the  head  of  the 
tripod.     This  rod,  18  inches  in  length,  can  be  clamped  at 

•  Builder,  March  19,  1887. 
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any  desired  height,  and  at  its  extremity  hangs  a  chain  to 
which  is  attached  a  brass  disc,  so  that  when  the  disc 
touches  the  top  of  the  peg  over  which  the  instrument  is 
set,  the  line  of  coUimation  in  the  telescope  can  be 
arranged  to  be  some  even  number  of  feet  or  half  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  peg. 

Mr.  Bligh  has  also  introduced  a  simple  alternative 
arrangement  in  which  the  instrument  is  mounted  on  a 
wooden  post  which  is  threaded  through  a  large  brass 
socket  formed  on  the  head  of  the  tripod,  the  purpose 
of  the  tripod  being  to  hold  the  post  upright. 

In  Wells's  improved  theodolite  (See  Diagram  No.  5), 
made  by  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers,  the  principal  advantages 
claimed  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  method  of  fixing  the  locking  plate,  whereby  the 
locking  screw  is  fixed  on  the  outside,  and  is  easy  of 
access. 

2.  The  winding  of  the  plumb  line  on  a  drum  through 
the  centre  of  the  instrument,  providing  an  easy  method 
of  regulating  the  height  of  same,  and  by  this  means 
enabling  a  plumb  bob  to  be  used  when  the  instrument  is 
placed  on  a  fixed  stand  at  a  minimum  depth  below  it. 

3.  A  new  shifting  centre  which  has  two  definite 
movements  only,  viz. :  a  sliding  and  a  rotary  movement 
so  as  to  obtain  a  wide  range  of  action.  The  former  is  to 
be  used  when  the  plumb  bob  is  lowered  to  the  level  of 
the  station  point,  the  distance  from  the  same  being 
measured,  and  the  instrument  moved  a  corresponding 
distance  on  a  scale  marked  on  both  sides  of  the  plates 
which  hold  in  position  the  sliding  plate.  The  centre  is 
then  clamped  with  a  locking  screw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shifting  centre,  and  the  instrument  is  then  revolved  on 
its  true  centre  until  the  plumb  bob  comes  over  the 
station  point.      The  distance  from  the  station  point  to 
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the  plumb  bob,  when  the  instrument  is  at  zero,  is  the 
radius  of  the  circle  described,  so  that  when  this  radius  is 
fixed^  the  station  point  must  be  in  the  path  of  the 
periphery  of  the  circle  so  described.  The  shifting  centre 
being  self-contained,  is,  when  the  instrument  is  once 
levelled,  always  level,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  is 
required  to  bring  the  plumb  bob  over  the  station  point. 
This  can  be  adapted  to  any  ordinary  theodolite  without 
altering  the  main  construction  of  that  instrument. 

4.  The  use  of  microscopes  and  micrometer  wheels  is 
introduced  so  as  to  read  the  angle  to  5  seconds  and  com- 
pute to  single  seconds,  without  short  verniers.  Thus, 
taking  a  length  of  circumference  represented  by  79§ 
degrees  as  the  length  on  the  primary  circle  divided  into 
240  divisions  we  obtain  Tinr"~-5TTr==-?TTr-U4Tr  of 
^^=rYJ>  degree  or  Vv  minute  (5  seconds). 

An  improvement  in  locking  the  micrometer  wheels 
to  prevent  the  same  getting  out  of  adjustment  during 
transit  is  also  added. 

The  Hoffman  tripod  head  (Diagram  N)*  combines 
the  action  of  a  ball  and  socket  joint  with  the  rigidity  of 
the  ordinary  parallel  plates.  The  shifting  head  of  the 
tripod  and  its  sliding  plate  are  clamped  by  tightening 
any  two  adjacent  screws. 

The  instrument  moves,  under  all  conditions,  upon  a 
centre  common  to  both  ball-joints,  this  centre  being 
the  point  to  which  the  hook  or  chain  is  attached  for 
suspending  the  line  of  the  plummet.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  for  the  plumb  bob  to  hang  otherwise  than 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  instrument, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  radius  of  the  curve  to 
the  inside  of  the  upper  plate  is  considerably  larger  than 
that   of   the   half   ball   connecting  the  same  with   the 

♦  Builder,  March  lU,  1887. 
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sliding  plate,  and  to  which  the  point  of  suspension  of  the 
plumb  line  is  also  attached.  When  the  levelling  screws 
are  used  to  level  the  horizontal  bubbles  of  the  vernier 
plate  in  a  Hofiinan  head^  the  entire  instrument  turns 
about  the  lower  small  half  ball,  while  the  larger  upper 
one  remains  tightly  clamped,  as  if  it  had  no  existence. 
It  is  only  when  the  levelling  screws  are  slackened,  that 
the  instrument  can  be  moved  over  the  upper  large  ball 
surface. 

The  Hoffman  tripod  head,  as  modified  by  Professor 
J.  H.  Harden,  of  Philadelphia,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bennett  Brough  in  a  paper  on  Mine  Surveying. 

"  On  unscrewing  the  levelling  screws,  the  plate 
"  forming  part  of  the  socket  of  the  small  ball,  and  the 
'^  centre  of  which  is  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
'•'  point  from  which  the  plummet  is  suspended,  can  be 
'^  moved  in  any  direction  within  the  limits  of  the  inside 
"  opening  of  the  screw  cap.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
*'  besides  the  small  ball  and  socket,  there  is  an  extra  and 
"  larger  ball  and  socket  formed  by  a  part  of  the  plate  to 
*'  which  the  instrument  is  fastened,  and  the  part  to 
'^  which  the  levelling  screws  are  attached.  The  latter 
'^  part  always  remains  parallel  to  the  screw  cap  of  the 
'*'  tripod  head  on  which  the  points  of  the  levelling  screws 
''  rest,  so  that,  whatever  position  the  instrument  may 
"  assume  in  relation  to  the  tripod  head,  the  screws  will 
"  always  act  directly  perpendicular  to  both  plates.  The 
*'  levelling  screws  are  covered  from  dust,  and,  at  the 
*'  same  time,  are  no  obstruction  to  the  working  of  the 
"  instrument  in  any  position  in  which  it  can  be 
"  placed." 

In  Stanley\s  new  telemetrical  theodolite,  a  mechanical 
stage  is  attached  for  shifting  a  triangular  central  plate 
with  exactness  over  the  desired  station  point.     One  screw 
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working  horizontally  moves  the  upper  plate,  and  another 
screw  having  a  horizontal  movement  at  right  angles 
thereto,  moves  a  lower  plate.  This  stand  is  supported  by 
a  tripod  having  sliding  legs  adjustable  to  any  height  for 
portability  and  adaptation  to  tunnel  work. 

Messrs.  T.  Cooke  and  Sons  advocate  Littlejohn's 
patent  stand  (Diagram  No.  4)  to  provide  combined 
centering  and  levelling  arrangements.  This  can  be  easily 
fitted  to  an  old  6-inch  or  6-inch  theodolite. 

Mr.  Stanley's  Dunbar-Scott  auxiliary  top  and  side 
telescope  (No.  9)  being  interchangeable  with  top  and 
side  positions  and  having  the  means  provided  to  ensure 
perfect  adjustment  with  the  minimum  of  trouble,  claims 
to  form  a  mining  transit  which  will  perform  with 
exactness  all  requirements  in  mine  surveying  and  so 
need  no  correction  for  eccentricity.  The  auxiliary  tele- 
scope is  provided  with  a  centre  that  may  be  screwed  to 
the  threaded  extension  of  either  the  transverse  axis  or 
the  vertical  pillars  of  the  main  telescope.  In  either 
position  it  is  clamped  firmly  and  ranged  quickly  into 
alignment  with  the  main  telescope  by  two  opposing 
screws.  The  diaphragm  of  the  auxiliary  telescope  has 
one  web  only,  so  placed  that  it  is  vertical  when  on  top, 
and  horizontal  when  at  the  side.  The  observation  of 
steep  horizontal  angles  is  made  with  the  auxiliary  on 
top,  and  of  precipitous  vertical  angles  with  the  auxiliary 
on  the  side.  A  counter-balance  is  provided  which 
exactly  balances  the  auxiliary  member,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  effect  of  strain  upon  the  instrument.   (Diagram  No.  9.) 

In  Stanley's  new  model  transit  theodolite,  described 
in  his  work  on  surveying  instruments  (third  edition 
p.  244),  the  parts  are  not  built  up  in  separate  pieces, 
but  every  possible  casting  is  shaped  out  of  the  solid  into 
the  finished  form. 
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For  convenience  of  packing,  I  personally  prefer  the 
old  form  of  separation  in  the  instrument  box,  to  the 
single  type  of  complete  instrument  in  one  piece ;  but  then 
"  use  is  second  nature,"  and  I  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  old  school,  and  accustomed  to  pack  the  telescope, 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the  parallel  plates 
in  separate  pieces. 

Surface  levels  can  be  expeditiously  compared  by  the 
use  of  an  Aneroid.*  The  Surveying  Aneroid  is  held  in 
the  hand  at  a  known  height  over  a  peg  or  bench  mark, 
and  the  incidence  of  the  needle  upon  the  graduated  scale 
of  heights  is  read  off  on  the  vernier.  Other  readings 
taken  in  a  similar  manner  over  points  that  can  be  located 
enable  comparative  levels  to  be  recorded,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  diurnal  wave  and  local  barometrical 
changes  during  the  time  the  operations  are  in  hand. 
Precautions  may  be  taken  to  neutralise  such  disturbances 
by  using  twin  aneroids,  two  observers  being  necessary. 
The  one  remains  stationary  in  a  position  as  close  to  the 
day's  operations  as  convenient,  and  has  one  of  the 
aneroids  upon  a  table  before  him,  the  reduced  level  of 
which  is  ascertained  by  connecting  it  with  the  nearest 
peg  on  the  traverse,  the  level  of  which  is  already 
recorded,  and  every  succeeding  half- hour,  the  observer 
reads  and  books  the  incidence  of  the  needle  on  the 
gi-aduated  circle  for  future  comparison  with  the  aneroid 
used  at  the  same  time  by  the  observer  in  the  field. 
The  range  of  the  instruments  need  only  be  reduced 
within  reasonable  limits,  as  the  result  is  approximate. 

Eckhold  s  Omnimeter,  as  illustrated  by  Diagram  P,t 
was    first    made    by   Messrs.    Elliott   Brothers,   and   is 

*  See   Field    )Vork  and   Instrnmenf.^  (Whittaker   and   Co.),    page 
272-275. 

t  Bffildrr.  Demnber,  17,  1SS7. 
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serviceable  for  running  a  traverse  survey  over  rough 
ground,  but  it  takes  time  to  read  the  omnimeter  scale 
as  well  as  both  ends  of  a  vertical  distance  upon  a  rod^ 
whereas  a  Tacheometer  gives  a  more  rapid  record. 
The  principle  of  a  Tacheometer  and  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  a  fixed  tube  and  stop  piece  to  a  theodolite 
telescope  is  shown  in  Diagram  O.*  Messrs.  T.  Cooke 
and  Sons,  of  York,  and  other  manufacturers  make 
tacheometers.  Considering  such  an  instrument  as  a 
transit  theodolite  with  an  extra  lens  added  to  the 
telescope  to  convert  it  into  a  telemeter,  the  use  of  an 
anallatic  or  conveying  lens  (6f  inches  focal  length  to 
an  object  glass  of  12  inch  focal  length)  in  a  tacheometer 
dispenses  with  the  addition  to  every  reading  of  what  is 
called  "  the  constant "  of  the  instrument,  which  is  always 
necessary  in  the  case  of  theodolites  merely  provided  with 
stadia  lines  (Diagram  No.  6,  figure  6)  to  attain  a  similar 
object. 

The  principle  which  governs  the  action  of  the 
instrument  dominates  its  construction.  In  order  to 
overcome  the  loss  of  light  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  extra  lens,  the  telescope  of  a  tacheo- 
meter is  made  correspondingly  larger  than  that  of  a 
theodolite,  while  at  the  same  time,  eye  pieces  of  higher 
power  are  employed,  which  facilitate  the  reading  of  the 
stadia  rod  with  ease  and  accuracy.  The  focal  length 
of  the  anallatic  lens  depends  in  different  instruments  on 
the  focus  of  the  object  glass  and  the  distance  the  webs 
are  required  to  measure.  The  eye-pieces  are  made  to 
slide  vertically  across  the  eye-end  by  means  of  a  rack 
and  pinion  movement,  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  view  of 
the  outer  pair  of  lines.  A  very  small  movement  suffices 
for  this.     The  lines  on  the  diaphrai^in  are  usually  placed 

•  Jiuilder,  Decciuber  17,  18S7. 
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so  as  to  provide  a  ratio  of  1  in  50  between  the  outer 
pair,  and  1  in  100,  or  1  in  200  between  the  inner  pair, 
and  the  anallatic  lens  serves  to  make  these  values 
constant  for  any  distance.  Readings  taken  on  a  staff'  on 
which  the  unit  of  measurement  is  divided  into  50  equal 
parts  will,  therefore,  be  correct  when  the  outer  pair  of 
lines  is  used  ;  but  the  difference  of  the  readings  must  be 
multiplied  by  two  or  four  before  reduction,  when  taken 
with  the  inner  pair.  The  ratio  of  1  in  50  allows  the  foot 
staffs  to  be  divided  throughout  into  3^^^^  ^^  ^  '^^^^^  ^ 
sufficiently  open  division  to  enable  it  to  be  read  without 
error  at  a  reasonable  distance,  but  for  very  long  dis- 
tances an  omnimeter  permits  of  greater  accuracy  than 
a  tacheometer,  as  the  range  of  a  tacheometer  is  limited 
by  the  distinctive  readings  of  the  divisions  recorded 
upon  the  vertical  staff". 

Similarly,  readings  taken  on  a  staff"  on  which  the 
unit  of  measurement  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts  will 
be  correct  when  the  inner  pair  of  lines,  if  set  at  1  in  100 
is  used,  but  the  difference  of  the  readings  must  in  this 
case  be  divided  by  two,  before  reduction,  when  taken 
with  the  outer  pair.  The  metre  staff  is  usually  divided 
into  two  centimetres  and  halves,  from  which  results 
reading  to  within  one-half  of  a  metre  are  easily  obtained. 

The  circles  to  tacheometers  were  formerly  divided  to 
grades  as  in  the  centesimal  method,  but  many  are  now 
manufactured  to  read  to  degrees.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  position  of  the  anallatic  lens  with  reference  to  that 
of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  shall  be  fixed  and 
unvarying,  and  hence  the  adjustment  to  focus  is  main- 
tained at  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope. 

The  principle  of  the  action  of  the  anallatic  lens  in 
automatically  referring  all  readings  to  the  centre  of  the 
instrument  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 
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Let  O  (Diagram  No.  6,  figure  7)  be  the  object  glass,  L 
the  anallatic  lens,  and  A  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, while  S  S  is  a  staff,  or  stadia  rod,  held  at  such  a 
distance  that  ^=-iJo  »^^  ^^^  S  A,  S'  A  be  two  rays, 
which,  if  produced,  would  meet  at  A.  But  the  effect  of 
the  object-glass  O  upon  these  rays  is  to  refract  them  so 
that  they  converge  more  rapidly,  and  after  crossing  each 
other  at  the  small  a,  in  the  diagram  they  fall  upon  the 
anallatic  lens  L  (which  has  a  principal  focal  length = La) 
at  P'  and  P  respectively,  and  emerge  therefrom  as  the 
parallel  rays  Li  N„  L  N  to  the  eye-piece. 

Now,  if  the  staff  be  brought  nearer  to  the  instru- 
ment, say,  to  the  right  hand  S  S',  then  da^i^  ^  before, 
and  the  rays  s  A,  s'  A  follow  the  same  course  as 
previously.  Hence,  if  the  stadia  lines  are  placfed  so  as 
to  cut  the  parallel  lines  Li  Ni,  L  N  it  naturally  follows 
that  all  readings  are  automatically  referred  to  the 
centre  of  the  instrument  as  required.  In  a  book  by 
Mr.  Neil  Kennedy,  entitled  Surveying  with  the  Tacheo- 
meter,  tables  are  given  for  reducing  distances  and  heights 
and  for  comparing  centesimal  graduations  to  sexagesimal, 
but  the  book  is  not  of  a  suitable  size  for  use  in  the  field. 

The  Bell-Elliott  tacheometer  (Diagram  No.  6)  has  a 
powerful  microscope  permanently  fixed  at  right  angles 
to  the  telescope  as  in  Eckhold's  omnimeter  (Diagram  P) 
both  the  microscope  and  the  telescope  revolving  upon 
the  same  axis.  A  special  staff  10  feet  long  accompanies 
the  instrument  and  this  staff  is  fitted  with  two  sighting 
cross  pieces  (Diagram  No.  7),  the  lower  one  being 
preferably  adjustable  in  vertical  distance  from  the  upper 
one.  This  tacheometer  forms  a  tangent  reading  instru- 
ment, the  vertical  height  and  the  horizontal  distance 
from  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  being  calculated 
from  the  tangent  of  angles  read  upon  the  staff.     The 
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natural  tangent  of  any  such  observed  angle  is  read  direct 
either  from  the  drum  scale  or  from  the  drum  and  tangent 
scales  combined.  Hence  the  use  of  tables  in  the  field  is 
not  needed.  The  tangent  scale  can  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  means  of  the  micrometer  drum-head 
attached  thereto,  which  in  one  revolution  causes  the 
tangent  scale  to  move  a  definite  number  of  parts  of  the 
radius  determined  from  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  By 
reference  to  Diagram  P  illustrating  the  omnimeter,  it 
is  easily  seen  how,  by  similar  triangles,  the  scale  is  made 
to  apply  to  the  required  measurements.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  use  of  this  instrument  will  be  found 
in  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Segmental  and  Elliptical 
Ohliqxie  or  Skew  Bridges,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Bell. 

In  June,  1 904,  in  a  Paper  read  in  London  at  a  meeting 
of  The  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  a  description 
was  given,  by  Herr  A.  F.  Eoll,  of  the  Hammer-Fennel 
tachymeter  theodolite,  in  which  a  diagram  of  curves 
(upon  glass  similar  to  a  magic  lantern  slide)  is  viewed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  tacheometer  staff,  by  means  of 
an  extra  optical  arrangement  provided  w  ithin  the  tube 
of  a  Porro  telescope.  The  diagram  curves  are  calculated 
to  enable  the  line  of  collimation  to  appear  to  intersect 
them  at  different  points  upon  the  staff  for  any  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  anallatic  telescope  employed  in  the 
instrument. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.L,  introduces  into 
the  diaphragm  of  a  level  a  second  horizontal  cross-line, 
fixed  either  above  or  below  the  central  cross-line 
used  for  collimation,  at  such  distance  therefrom  as  to 
bear  a  relative  proportion  to  sights  read  through  the 
telescope  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  apart.  This  he 
calls  the  application  of  the  law  of  perspective  to  the 
readincr  of  such  distances.     The   vertical   readin<js   are 
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taken  upon  the  two  cross-lines  of  the  diaphragm  so  as  to 
record  the  vertical  space  upon  the  staff  at  a  distance 
of  100  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  If  the 
second  cross- hair  is  so  placed  as  to  record  one  foot 
distance  vertically  on  the  staff,  above  or  below  that 
read  by  the  centre  cross- hair  then  the  proportion  of 
vertical  distance  to  horizontal  distance  is  1  in  100,  and 
thus,  by  this  simple  contrivance  other  distances  may  be 
relatively  arrived  at. 

Mr.  J.  Short's  gradient  telemeter  level,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Casella  of  Westminster,  also  seeks  to  obtain  lineal 
distance  gi'adients  for  railways,  irrigation,  drainage 
works,  &c.,  by  the  aid  of  a  level  staff,  without  the  use  of  a 
chain  or  tape,  regardless  of  rough  and  broken  gi'ound  or 
the  intervention  of  a  stream  or  other  water  between  the 
observer's  station  and  the  distant  object. 

Another  form,  designed  for  taking  vertical  inclines  at 
fixed  small  angles,  is  known  as  Stanley's  gradiometer. 
By  means  of  an  open  extended  scale,  which  may  be  read 
without  the  use  of  a  vernier,  it  proves  a  useful  levelling 
instrument,  as  the  telescope  can  be  put  level  instantly  at 
any  sight  by  moving  the  drum  without  any  setting  up 
whatever  by  the  levelling  screws.  When  the  drum  is  at 
zero,  it  forms  an  ordinary  level.  The  gradiometric 
arrangement  is  effected  by  the  telescope  being  mounted 
in  trunnions,  one  being  adjustable  vertically,  the  amount 
of  elevation  or  depression  being  indicated  by  a  drum 
graduated  to  read  any  rise  or  fall,  from  1  in  12  to  1 
in  1,200. 

Stanley's  inclinometer  (Lister's  patent)  is  somewhat 
similar  in  construction  to  a  theodolite,  but  with  the 
addition  of  an  extra  vertical  axis  to  the  telescope  carried 
through  the  horizontal  axis  at  right  angles.  By 
this   means    the    telescope    can   be   moved     upon     thLs 
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supplementary  vertical  axis  in  a  plane  of  any  inclination 
desired,  so  that  if  the  horizontal  axis  is  set  to  the  slope 
of  a  railway  cutting,  a  number  of  pegs  may  be  set  out 
continuously  with  the  same  setting  by  direct  observa- 
tion through  the  telescope  across  any  inclination  of  the 
land  surface.  The  slopes  for  curves  also  are  readily 
pegged  out  by  means  of  the  special  horizontal  angle 
repeater  with  which  the  instrument  is  fitted,  so  that  one 
angle  only  need  be  set,  and  that  can  be  repeated  round 
a  circle  until  complete,  when  the  angle  repeater  is  simply 
released  and  a  straight  line  can  be  proceeded  with. 

Bv  the  use  of  such  instruments,  an  immense  amount 
of  work  may  be  saved  in  setting  out  the  surface  of  land 
for  widths  of  slopes  or  batters  by  pegs,  over  the  ordinary 
system  of  pegging,  by  calculation  with  a  theodolite, 
where  each  peg  requires  a  separate  setting  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  taking  cross  sections  and  all  levelling  on 
sloping,  uneven  ground,  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  is 
also  very  great,  and  the  work  resulting  therefrom  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  trial  sections  and  preliminary 
investigations. 

In  Sir  George  Leach's  level,  described  in  the  Tran- 
sactians  of  The  Surveyors'  Institution,  vol.  xxxii.,  page 
523,  a  small  telescope  with  a  spirit  tube  on  the  top  is 
pivot  ted  off  its  centre  towards  the  object  end,  on  a  thin 
brass  circular  plate  with  a  weight  under  the  centre  to 
keep  the  instrument  level  laterally,  and  the  cross  hair 
horizontal.  The  level  itself  is  actuated  by  a  small  fine- 
threaded  screw  directly  under  the  telescope,  working 
freely  on  the  circular  plate.  The  end  of  the  pivot  being 
spherical,  and  the  plate  circular,  the  telescope  and  level 
can  be  revolv^ed  in  any  direction.  Adjusting  screws  are 
provided  to  place  the  level  in  accurate  adjustment,  and  a 
levelling  staff,  rather  over  eight  feet  long  (folding  in 
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half  for  convenient  transport)  accompanies  the  instru- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheldon's  suspension  level,  made  in  1893,  can  be 
used  for  taking  flying  levels  between  two  fixed  points,  by 
stretching  a  fishing-line  or  thin  wire  over  a  distance  of 
about  100  lineal  yards  in  order  that  the  level  of  one 
point  may  be  transferred  to  another  point.  When  the 
bubble  is  in  the  centre  of  it«  run  in  the  centre  of  the 
suspended  line,  the  extremities  of  that  line  are  at  the 
same  level,  and  when  the  ends  of  that  line  are  at  the 
same  level  the  bubble  of  the  instrument  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  its  run  in  the  centre  of  the  suspended  line. 
By  reversing  the  bubble  at  each  suspension  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  work,  accuracy  is  contributed  and  the 
instrument  is  applicable  to  any  ground  across  which 
a  line  can  be  stretched  between  two  ranging  rods. 
It  can  be  used  in  open  trench  work  for  setting  out 
water  or  drainage  construction,  or  in  tunnel  work  when 
levelling  between  the  bottoms  of  two  shafts,  also  as  a 
straight  edge  level,  and  as  a  soffit  level,  as  well  as  a 
suspension  level,  there  being  an  opening  in  the  metal 
cover  at  the  bottom  of  the  bubble  tube,  so  that  it  can  be 
viewed  from  underneath. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  in  a  little  book  published  in 
1904  by  Messrs.  John  Bale  and  Sons  and  Danielson 
of  London,  has  dealt  with  automatic  surveying  instru- 
ments, and  their  practical  uses  by  pedestrians,  and  as 
applied  to  vehicles  on  land  and  water,  by  which  an 
itinerary  may  obtain  records  of  measurements  between 
two  extremities  of  not  too  great  a  length  and,  in  a 
minimum  period  of  time,  data  sufficiently  precise  for 
general  reference. 

In  1880  Mr.  A.  M.  Rymer  Jones  described,  in  a  Paper 
published  in  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers'  Transac- 
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tu/nSy  Vol.  IxL,  an  accouDt  of  an  instrument  called  "  The 
"  Temnograph,"  for  recording  in  the  field,  a  delineation 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  open  country  where 
there  may  be  no  intervening  hedges,  it  serves  its  purpose. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  has  a  combined  mining  dial,  level, 
and  theodolite,  fitted  with  sliding  stand,  and  Hoflfman 
head  with  clamp  and  tangent  movement  to  the  limb.  The 
telescope  is  fitted  with  stadia  points  and  a  gimbal  carriage, 
cranked  in  form,  and  enables  the  Surveyor  to  read  through 
the  telescope  at  right  angles  in  two  directions. 

Messrs.  Adie  of  Westminster  have  also  brought  out 
a  combined  Level  and  Theodolite  (Diagram  Q).*  Used 
as  a  transit  theodolite,  the  telescope  is  rendered  steady 
by  the  attached  vertical  circle,  but  when  used  as  a  level 
a  German  clamp  is  introduced  for  the  purpose,  as  shown 
in  this  diagram.  I  do  not  advocate  the  adoption  of 
combination  instruments.  They  are  very  ingenious,  but 
a  Surveyor  generally  has  notes  to  make  relating  to 
external  circumstances,  besides  recording  angles  and 
distances,  and  he  does  not  need  his  attention  to  be 
distracted  by  clamp  screws  which  are  not  required  to 
be  manipulated  for  the  special  object  of  the  inquiry. 

In  reflecting  hand  levels  such  as  are  shown  on  Diagram 
R,t  the  reflecting  plate  divides  the  vision  half  into  a 
direct  or  through  sight,  and  half  with  the  reflection  of  a 
bubble  in  a  mirror.  The  same  process  forms  the  principle 
of  Captain  Abney's  level,  shown  upon  the  same  diagram. 
Sir  Howard  Grubb  has  sought  to  improve  this  arrange- 
ment by  producing,  with  the  aid  of  chemical  deposition 
of  a  specially  prepared  film  upon  a  plate  of  glass, 
a  surface  rendered  capable  of  reflection,  while  simul- 
taneously transmitting  a  large  percentage  of  the  light 

*  Jiu'ddrr,  April  1),  1S87. 
t  Builder,  June  25,  1SS7. 
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which  falls  upon  it,  so  that  two  objects  in  different 
directions  are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  Surveyor, 
either  directly  (see  Diagram  No.  8)  or  through  the  object 
glass  of  an  observing  telescope.  These  instruments  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Hicks,  of  London,  and  by  others. 

The  ordinary  circumferentor,  and  Lean's  miners'  dial 
are  shown  on  Diagram  S.*  In  the  Grubb  miners'  dial, 
the  object  to  be  observed  is  viewed  through  a  tube. 
The  sight  and  object  are  virtually  on  the  same  plane ; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  strain  on  the  eyes  due  to  focussing 
two  or  more  objects  at  different  distances.  The  eye 
need  not  be  close  to  the  sight,  nor  in  the  centre  of 
thjEj  sight,  as  there  exists  no  parallax  error  in  the  Grubb 
instrument.  The  sight  is  readily  illuminated  under- 
ground, and  may  be  preferably  constructed  of  a  short 
piece  of  rectangular  brass  tube,  about  |-inch  square, 
3  inches  long,  open  at  both  ends.  About  midway  in 
this  tube,  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  is  a  plate 
of  glass,  coated  with  a  semi-transparent  and  highly 
effective  film,  chemically  deposited  on  its  surface,  as 
previously  described.  At  right  angles  to  the  square 
sight,  and  opposite  to  the  reflector,  a  circular  tube 
is  fixed.  At  one  end  is  a  diaphragm  coated  with 
opaque  material,  through  which  are  cut  or  photographed 
cross-lines,  a  star,  a  scale,  or  any  other  convenient  device. 
At  the  base  of  this  circular  tube  is  an  achromatic  lens, 
of  a  focus  suitable  to  the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
diaphragm.  This  achromatic  lens  brings  into  parallelism 
the  luminous  rays  from  the  markings  on  the  diaphragm, 
which  rays  are  bent  at  right  angles  by  the  reflector  and 
directed  into  the  eye  of  the  observer,  the  result  being 
that  the  rays  from  the  diaphragm  enter  the  eye  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  if  from  the  distant  object, 

♦  niiiUh-r,  Keh.  v.),  1887. 
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and  the  Surveyor  sees  the  image  or  sight-lines  virtually 
superposed  on  the  distant  object,  that  is,  at  the  same 
distance. 

Miners'  dials  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  greatly 
improved,  the  sight  vanes  mounted  a  considerable  distance 
apart  to  provide  a  long  line  of  sight,^verniers  have  been  con- 
structed to  read  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  difficult 
to  plot,  centres  have  been  lengthened  to  effect  accuracy  in 
reversing,  fine  adjustment  screws  have  been  added,  in 
same  cases  a  telescope  has  been  attached,  which  is  always 
difficult  to  illuminate  satisfactorily  in  a  pit.  The  sight 
frames,  however,  are  the  same,  with  little  improvement 
since  the  earliest  miners'  dial  was  designed ;  consequently 
the  same  physical  difficulties  occur,  e.g.  the  attempt  to 
focus  the  foresight,  backsight,  and  the  object  simul- 
taneously, when  situated  in  different  planes,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  eye  rigidly  fixed  upon  the  centre 
of  the  backsight  to  avoid  errors  in  parallax. 

Sir  Howard  GrubVs  circumferentor,  described  in 
Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  is 
primarily  intended  for  rapidly  observing  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles  for  military  purposes ;  but  is  also  avail- 
able for  underground  survey  work,  mines,  &c. 
(Diagram  No  8.) 

It  is  not  claimed  for  the  Howard  Grubb  system  that 
it  will  displace  the  telescope  in  standard  instruments, 
such  as  the  theodolite  and  level,  but  such  instruments 
are  often  used  for  work  for  which  they  are  not  suitable, 
and  in  which  their  accuracy,  delicacy,  weight,  and  size 
are  a  disadvantage.  Portable  instruments,  such  as  the 
clinometer,  Abney  level,  and  Prismatic  compass  may  be 
constructed  with  the  Grubb  sight,  and  without  compli- 
cating the  effect  of  observation;  the  level  angle  of  declina- 
tion or  direction  may  be  simultaneously  observed.     The 
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main  feature  of  the  Grubb  sight  is  that  it  seeks  to 
eliminate  errors  due  to  parallax,  as  the  rays  of  light 
enter  the  eye  in  parallel  lines  by  the  aid  of  the  pair  of 
convex  lens  introduced  in  the  construction. 

The  instrument  is  designed  upon  principles  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  prismatic  compass  and  the  clinometer 
(Diagi-am  T)* ;  but  the  demerits  of  the  prismatic  com- 
pass are  the  shortness  of  the  line  of  sight  due  to  the 
small  diameter  of  the  instrument,  the  tendency  to  force 
the  needle  when  the  box  is  tilted  in  use  upon  uneven 
ground,  and  the  effect  of  weight  of  the  graduated  card  or 
rim  carried  by  the  magnetic  needle  which  tends  to  intro- 
duce sluggishness  in  the  movement  of  the  needle. 

When  the  base  A  A  of  the  Grubb  instrument  is 
screwed  on  to  the  stand,  the  pin  D  in  the  centre  is  raised 
a  little,  and  the  whole  cover  C  C  rotates  upon  that  pin, 
so  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  box  attached  thereto 
turns  freely  over  the  lower  part. 

If  it  be  desired  to  measure  horizontal  angles,  you 
level  the  instrument  roughly,  and  looking  through  the 
glass  G  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  diagram  you  sight 
your  first  object,  which  is  easily  focussed,  as  you  have 
a  very  large  field  o£  view,  and  holding  the  lid  with 
one  hand,  you  turn  the  lower  part  of  the  box  with  the 
other  hand,  until  zero  of  the  scale  corresponds  with  your 
object,  then  you  turn  the  upper  box  or  lid  round  until 
you  sight  all  your  other  objects  in  succession,  each  of 
which  objects  will  have  its  correct  bearing  with  reference 
to  the  first  object  projected  upon  it. 

In  order  that  the  divisions  may  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely steady  upon  the  object,  whether  the  eye  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  or  sideways,  or  during  the 
revolution  of  the  cap,  it  is  necessary  that  the  optical 

*  Bvilder,  January  29,  1887. 
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ceacre  of  the  two  lenaes,  wliicli  parallelize  the  laya, 
should  exactly  coincide  with  the  mechanical  centre  upon 
which  the  cap  turns,  and  that  the  foci  of  the  two  lenses 
combined,  should  be  exactly  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
transparent  scale. 

The  instrument  in  its  complete  form,  mounted  upon 
a  tripod  stand,  can  be  turned  with  its  central  axis  into  a 
vertical  or  horizontal  position,  so  that  vertical  as  well  as 
horizontal  angles  can  be  taken. 

Sir  Howard  Grubb  finds  it  to  be  an  advantage  to 
coat  a  small  strip  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaded  window 
with  silver.  The  rest  of  the  glass  he  allows  to  be 
coated  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  lead,  because  if  the 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  scale 
in  the  leaded  portion  of  the  glass,  for  instance  when 
looking  at  a  very  brightly  illuminated  object  and  less 
illuminated  on  the  scale,  it  is  always  possible  to  lower 
the  eye  and  see  the  scale  itself  in  the  brilliantly  reflected 
part,  ix.  by  the  silver,  and  thus  obtain  the  advantages  of 
the  semi-transparent  film,  while  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions,  the  scale  can  always  be  seen 
with  the  full  brilliancy. 

The  economic  use  of  the  Plane  table  in  topographical 
surveying  is  fully  described  by  Mr.  Josiah  Pierce  in  a 
Paper  read  in  1888  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (see  vol.  xcii.,  page  187,  of  Min.  Inst.  C.E.). 
Puller's  new  tachymeter  (described  in  Min.  Inst.  C.E., 
vol.  clii.,  page  3G8)  seeks  to  obtain  the  plans  and  levels 
of  the  observed  points  without  the  necessity  of  noting 
the  distances  and  horizontal  angles,  and  thereby  enables 
the  Surveyor  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  calculating 
and  cheeking  the  results.  This  instrument  consists  of  a 
horizontal  circular  plate,  about  16i  inches  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a  tripod.     The  plate  is  graduated  to  read 
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horizontal  angles,  and  at  the  centre  is  a  vertical  axis 
carrying  a  telescope  upon  one  side  and  a  projective 
apparatus  upon  the  other.  The  arrangement  consists  of 
graduated  horizontal  and  vertical  scales  connected  to  the 
telescope  and  receiving  motion  from  it,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  distances  and  heights  are  read  off,  and  the 
observed  points  plotted,  when  weather  permits,  upon 
paper  stretched  upon  the  horizontal  plate  by  pressing  a 
needle-point  into  the  paper.  Further  description  is 
given  in  Min.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  cliv.,  page  395. 

The  Eidograph  has  superseded  the  Pentagraph,  as  by 
its  principle  of  construction,  the  friction  of  the  supporting 
wheels  to  the  Pentagraph  is  entirely  obviated,  and 
there  is  consequently  less  damage  to  the  drawing  paper 
involved  in  its  use.  A  level  drawing  board  or  table  free 
from  indentations  is  desirable. 

The  Eidograph  (Diagram  U)"^  consists  mainly  of 
three  stout  brass  bars,  one  of  which  is  supported  by  a 
central  fixed  stand  over  which  it  works.  When  em- 
ployed for  reduction,  as  shown  in  the  detail  plan,  the 
portion  of  the  central  bar  carrying  the  bar  marked  A 
is  heavier  than  the  portion  of  the  central  bar  carrying 
the  bar  marked  B.  The  bar  marked  A  carries  th-e 
tracer  and  the  bar  marked  B  carries  the  pencil.  The 
central  bar  is  clamped  at  C.  Hence  the  balance  weight 
is  placed  upon  the  short  end  of  the  central  bar  to  steady 
the  instrument  in  such  a  position  that  the  whole  is 
balanced  over  the  fulcrum  under  C. 

The  geometrical  construction  of  the  instrument  is 
based  upon  the  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of 
similar  triangles,  and  consequently  the  pencil-holder,  the 
tracer,  and  the  fulcrum  should,  in  all  circumstances,  be 
in  a  right  line  when  set  up  ready  for  use,  so  that  a  fine 
♦  BuiUler,  October  22,  1887. 
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string  stretched  from  the  pencil-holder  to  the  tracer- 
holder  should  pass  over  the  fulcrum  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  shown  in  the  diagram. 

Amsler's  Planimeter  (Diagram  V)  *  is  arranged  for  the 
measurement  of  areas  in  square  inches  (or  other  unit  if 
specially  desired).  The  needle  point  may  be  either 
outside  or  inside  the  area  on  the  diagram  to  be  computed. 
The  former  plan  effects  the  best  position  for  the 
instrument.  A  perfectly  level  table  is  essential  for 
accurate  work. 

With  the  needle  point  inside  the  diagram  the 
Surveyor  circumscribes  the  diagram  with  the  pointer  in 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch 
and  the  counting  disc  records  whether  the  total  rotation 
of  the  recorder  is  a  forward  motion  or  a  back  motion. 
When  measuring  very  large  areas,  it  may  happen  that 
the  counting  disc  moves  through  several  revolutions. 

Any  slight  non-coincidence  due  to  play  between  roller 
and  disc  may  readily  be  allowed  for  in  taking  readings. 

The  area  corresponding  to  a  total  revolution  of  the 
roller  is  usually  10  square  inches,  and  is  engraved  on  the 
weight  placed  over  the  needle  point,  when  in  use. 

With  the  use  of  a  planimeter  arranged  for  measuring 
areas  in  either  of  several  units  (English  and  French) 
the  Surveyor  adjiLsts  the  sliding  tube  on  the  bar  so  that 
the  index  mark  on  the  tube  coincides  with  one  of  the 
marks  on  the  bar, 

A  practical  description  of  the  planimeter  was  given 
by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  at  the  British 
Association  Meeting  in  1872,  and  is  published  in  the 
Report  of  that  Association. 

Professor  Goodman  has  patented  a  planimeter,  the 
use  of  which  is  described  in  my  book  on  Land  Sur- 
*  Builder,  October  29,  1887. 
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veying  and  Levelling*  pages  158  tx>  161.  It  consists 
of  a  tracing  leg  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  hatchet 
held  at  a  point  outside  the  boundary  to  be  traversed^ 
the  instrument  forming  an  inverted  channel.  The 
hatchet  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  on  a  rough  surface 
— smooth  writing  or  drawing  papers  are  alone  suitable. 
This  instrument  is  simpler  than  Amsler's  planimeter  in 
construction,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  so  extensively 
employed  for  accurate  work. 

Mr.  J.  Bridges  Lee  has  shown  how  photography  may 
be  combined  with  surveying,  in  a  manner  that  shall  fix 
the  direction  of  view  upon  a  plan,  so  as  to  embrace  full 
detail  as  viewed  through  a  telescope,  and  he  argues  that 
having  all  the  landscape  thus  recorded,  a  Surveyor  can 
select  at  leisure  any  topographicfll  details  he  requires  to 
be  known.  A  complete  description  of  this  photo- 
theodolite  is  given  by  Mr.  Bridges  Lee  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Engineers  in  1899.  He  effects  his 
purpose  by  adding  a  fixed  focus  camera  set  up  on  a  stand 
and  accurately  levelled  so  as  to  make  the  picture  plane 
truly  vertical.  The  line  of  view  is  also  marked  on  the 
photograph,  and  its  position  on  plan  recorded  upon  an 
horizontal  plate  whose  centre  is  vertically  under  the 
centre  upon  which  the  attached  telescope  revolves. 

It  is  probable  that  photography  will  prove  quite  as 
satisfactory  a  process  as  the  method  of  fixing  survey  lines 
by  the  magnetic  needle  of  a  compass  for  general  plans, 
and  that  it  will  come  gradually  in  greater  use  for  assisting 
the  Surveyor  to  record  not  only  the  base  lines  of  plans, 
but  the  vertical  section  lines  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Building  plans,  in  which  dimensions  are  to  be  stated, 
must,  of  course,  be  correctly  measured  in  the  field,  but  for 

*  London,  Whittaker  and  Co.,  1900. 
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index  or  key  plans  showing  general  position  and  sur- 
roundings, the  value  of  photography  is  universally 
acknowledged. 


LiEUT.-CoL.  Sir  George  Leach,  K.C.B.  (Honorary 
Member),  said  that,  as  one  of  the  older  Members  of  The 
Institution,  who  of  late  years  had  not  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  a  meeting,  he  had  marked 
with  the  keenest  interest  its  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
availed  himself  of  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the 
Members  upon  its  great  success  and  the  prominent 
position  which  it  now  held. 

He  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Walmisley  for  his  very  able  Paper,  which  would  be 
most  valuable  to  Members  as  a  record  of  the  improve- 
ments in  surv^eying  instruments,  and  a  clear  account  of 
their  use  and  advantages  for  practical  purposes. 

Surveying  varied  very  much  in  character,  and  instru- 
ments must  in  every  case  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  Whether  it  was  mining  surveying 
or  surveying  on  a  large  scale  on  the  surface,  or  accurate 
geodetic  surveying,  or  what  one  might  call  hasty 
surveying  over  wide  districts,  or  whatever  its  nature, 
the  instruments  used  must  be  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  required. 

He  found  no  reference  in  the  Paper  to  the  most 
magnificent  surveying  instruments  ever  made — the  two 
theodolites  with  three  feet  circles,  made  a  great  many 
years  ago  by  the  original  firm  of  Troughton  and  Simms. 
One  was  made  for  the  Royal  Society  and  the  other  for 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  they  were  both  used  in  the 
great  triangulation  on  which  the  Ordnance  Survey  was 
founded.     One  of  them  was  now  in  the  South  Reusing- 
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ton  Museum,  and  was  well  worth  inspection,  for  it  was 
certainly,  as  he  had  said,  the  most  perfect  surveying 
instrument  ever  produced.  Of  course,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  work  might  be,  the  instruments  were  all 
based  upon  the  same  principles,  but  an  ingenious  man 
would  probably  discover  little  changes  which  would 
facilitate  his  own  particular  work.  One  of  his  own 
hobbies  was  landscape  gardening,  and  of  course  he  need 
hardly  say  that  in  laying  out  roads  a  level  of  some  sort 
was  necessary.  He  had  tried  first  of  all  a  reflecting 
level,  and,  although  he  had  a  steady  hand,  still  he  could 
never  feel  complete  confidence  in  his  work,  and  he 
therefore  designed  a  small  very  portable  level  that 
could  be  relied  on  to  do  accurate  work  at  short 
distances. 

To  make  such  a  small  level  required,  of  course,  some 
little  alteration  in  the  construction.  He  had  his  ideas 
carried  out  by  Stanley,  and  the  result  was  an  instrument 
with  which  one  could  level  three  or  four  miles  with  an 
error  of  only  a  couple  of  tenths.  It  was  not  a  toy,  but  a 
really  practical  tool.  It  had  been  found  useful  in  India 
and  also  for  architectural  purposes.  An  architect 
had  constantly  to  take  levels  over  the  site  of  his  build- 
ings and  the  roads  thereto,  and  found  he  could  accurately 
complete  his  work  with  this  level,  which  he  could  carry 
in  his  bag,  with  a  light  stafif  so  made  as  to  act  as  a 
walking  stick. 

He  was  himself  rather  astonished  to  find  that  with 
a  very  light  tripod,  like  one  of  the  light  photographic 
camera  stands,  it  was  very  little  aflected  by  the  wind. 
He  had  used  it  in  windy  weather  when  he  expected  it  to 
shake  considerably,  but  it  was  perfectly  steady,  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  work  accurate — or  quite 
near  enough  for  his  purpose.     Of  course,  in  levelling  for 
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50  or  60  miles  of  railway,  one  must  use  a  better 
instrument. 

When,  in  his  early  years,  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  determination  of  levels  all  over  the  country  with 
the  ordinary  plain  level,  he  had  found  no  diflSculty  in 
getting  the  most  accurate  work  done.  He  had  sug- 
gested and  adopted  a  process,  which  he  might  mention, 
as  possibly  useful  to  other  surveyors.  It  was  a 
rule  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  never  to  use  a  staff 
more  than  10  feet  long,  and  to  have  it  always  in  one 
piece.  The  staff  was  shod  or  bound  with  metal  at  both 
ends,  and  the  surveyor's  duty  was  to  take  what  were 
called  direct  readings  back  and  front,  i.e.  with  the  one- 
foot  mark  at  the  bottom.  The  staff  was  then  reversed, 
end  for  end,  and  instead  of  reading  from  the  bottom  he 
read  from  the  top,  the  figures  being  reversed,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  back  reading.  There  were  thus  two 
distinct  levellings,  the  direct  and  reverse,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  surveyor  reading  the 
second  time  the  exact  complement  of  his  first  readings, 
he  was  furnished  with  a  little  tripod  on  which  to  raise 
the  staff  for  the  second  readings,  so  that  he  took  the 
direct  reading  from  one  base  and  the  reverae  reading 
upon  another  which  was  not  quite  at  the  same  level, 
and  thus  could  not  get  the  precise  complement  of  the 
first  reading. 

The  result  was  that,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  levelling, 
it  was  possible  to  do  with  one  levelling  instead  of  two, 
as  had  always  been  the  case  before,  and  that  saved  a 
very  large  amount  of  expense.  That  hint  might  be 
useful  to  surveyors  when  they  wanted  accurate  levelling, 
though  not  the  extreme  accuracy  which  was  occasionally 
necessary. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  only  repeat  that  it  gave  him 
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the  greatest  pleasure  to  propose  a  most  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Walmisley  for  his  exceedingly  useful 
Paper. 


Mr.  C.  John  Mann  (Fellow)  said  he  was  very  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Walmisley  so  ably  proposed  by  Sir  George  Leach. 
It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  in  a  humble 
way,  with  Mr.  Walmisley  in  some  of  The  Institution 
examinations,  and  he  well  knew  how  thoroughly  he  was 
master  of  the  subject. 

Looking  at  the  elaborate  drawings  which  Mr. 
Walmisley  exhibited  to  illustrate  his  Paper,  one  must  be 
struck  with  their  painstaking  detail,  and  he  felt  himself 
quite  unable  to  enter  into  any  argument  on  such  a  very 
intricate  and  highly  technical  subject. 

As  a  building  surveyor,  it  was  not  often  necessary 
for  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  very  elaborate 
instruments,  although,  of  course,  he  sometimes  had  to 
use  some  of  those  to  which  Mr.  Wahnisley  had  alluded. 
He  was  pleased  to  hear  the  author  say  that,  in  his 
experience,  there  was  *'  no  survey  so  accurate  as  an 
"  ordinary  chain  survey  properly  triangulated,  and  the 
"  measurement  of  horizontal  distances  in  levelling  opera- 
"  tions  by  the  chain  is  a  system  unrivalled  for  correctness," 
and  he  was  also  glad  to  hear  that  he  did  not  prefer  the 
more  complicated  combination  instruments.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  all  surveyors  to  watch  the  important  part 
that  photography  was  likely  to  play  in  connection  with 
survey  matters. 

He  thought  the  younger  Members  of  the  profession 
especially  must  be  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Walmisley  for 
the  pains  and  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
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this  Paper,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  able,  if  not 
to  criticise  it,  at  any  rate  to  gather  from  it  much  that 
might  be  of  benefit  to  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Tyler  (Fellow)  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walmisley  for 
his  very  excellent  Paper.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he 
had  expended  a  very  great  deal  of  pains  in  preparing 
his  Paper  and  the  excellent  diagrams  ;  and  those  younger 
Members  who  were  going  in  for  the  examinations  would, 
he  was  sure,  derive  gi*eat  benefit  from  his  efforts.  It  did 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  Member  to  use  all  the  elaborate 
instruments  described,  but  he  supposed  nearly  everyone 
had  occasionally  to  use  a  theodolite,  and  perhaps  more 
frequently  a  level. 

He  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference 
to  those  instruments  with  which  he  had  been  brought 
into  contact.  As  to  computing  distances  by  means  of  a 
level  with  stadia  lines,  he  had  found  this  method 
generally  of  assistance  in  making  preliminary  surveys 
for  railway  work,  which  he  thought  could  be  done  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy.  He  had  found  that 
by  that  means  one  could  calculate  the  horizontal  distance 
witli  quite  sufficient  nicety  for  general  purposes,  and  the 
saving  of  time  was  an  undoubted  advantage. 

The  question  of  spider-web  versus  cuts  on  glass  was 
an  interesting  one.  He  remembered  once  taking  some 
levels  where  there  were  small  boys  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  having  had  to  leave  his  instrument  for  a  short  time, 
finding,  on  his  return,  that  they  had  removed  his  eye- 
piece and  put  their  lingers  in,  with  diHastrous  results  to 
the  spider-web.     In  case  of  breakage,  if  one  were  at  a 
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dist^ance  from  any  source  from  which  one  could  get 
apider-webs,  the  position  was  a  hopeless  one. 

The  best  material  for  the  construction  of  instruments 
was  a  question  of  some  importance.  Aluminium  had 
been  introduced  very  largely,  but  he  rather  gathered 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading  instrument 
makers,  it  was  not  altogether  desirable  for  the  more 
substantial  class  of  instruments  like  the  theodolite. 
He  had  always  used  a  very  heavy  theodolite,  and  found 
that  even  that  was  none  too  solid  for  the  wear  and 
tear  it  was  subjected  to.  He  remembered  using  one  of 
Cooke's  theodolites,  weighing  about  40  pounds,  when  a 
tremendous  gust  of  wind  blew  it  over,  and  it  took  him 
a  long  time  to  put  it  into  adjustment  again,  although 
it  was  not  so  seriously  injured  as  to  prevent  his 
using  it. 

As  to  tripods,  he  now  used  the  open  form  of  tripod 
in  preference  to  the  old-fashioned  round  form,  for  he 
found  it  had  more  rigidity.  It  might  be  more  cumbrous, 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  it. 

The  prismatic  compass  was  undoubtedly  a  handy 
instrument  in  occasional  circumstances,  but  when  accurate 
work  was  required  he  preferred  to  use  some  more  reliable 
instrument,  such  as  a  box  sextant. 


Mr.  D.  Gravell,  M.InstC.E.  (Visitor),  said,  after 
the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  Mr.  Walmisley  had 
treated  the  subject,  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to 
add  anything  to  what  had  been  said.  One  could  only 
express  amazement  at  the  enormous  number  of  instru- 
ments which  had  been  invented  and  constructed. 

He  thought  that  one  of  the  principal  improvements, 
which  had  been   made  since  Mr.   Walmisley \s  series  of 
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articles  in  the  Builder  in  1887,  was  the  use  of  the 
micrometer  screw,  as  applied  to  theodolites,  instead  of 
the  vernier.  By  the  aid  of  the  micrometer  screw  attach- 
ment, with  a  5-inch  theodolite  one  could  certainly 
read,  without  difficulty,  to  five  seconds.  That,  of  course, 
for  ordinary  theodolite  work  was  a  very  much  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  was  necessary.  It  would 
be  of  use  for  tunnel  work,  but  for  ordinary  small  work 
the  vernier  arrangement,  where  one  could  read  to,  say, 
30  seconds,  was  ample. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  the  method  of  testing 
levels  for  collimation.  He  was  rather  interested  in  ancient 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  had  recently  been  reading 
a  book  dated  1725,  a  treatise  on  the  surveying  of  that 
time.  The  frontispiece  included  an  illustration  of  a 
level  and  of  a  theodolite  of  the  period.  No  scale  was 
attached  to  the  diagram,  but  judging  from  the  length  of 
the  legs,  say  five  feet,  the  length  of  the  telescope  of  the 
level  was  about  half  that.  For  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  collimation  he  found  that  the  same  principle  was 
adopted  as  at  the  present  time,  viz.  3  pegs  at  a  given 
distance.  He  remembered  that  when  he  was  a  pupil 
5  chains  was  generally  adopted  but  in  that  book  20 
chains  was   recommended. 

A  minor  matter,  but  still  one  of  some  importance  in 
practice,  was  the  question  as  to  the  division  or  numbering 
of  the  level  staff.  He  had  at  the  present  time  a  level 
staff  with  the  9  indicated  by  a  Roman  IX.,  but  unless 
great  care  were  exercised  one  might  easily  mistake  this 
for  a  Roman  XL  He  would  advocate,  for  the  9,  the 
inverted  6,  but  with  the  top  loop  oi:  the  9  tilled  in  as  a 
solid  block.  He  thought  that  would  suthciently  call  the 
attention  of  the  observer  to  the  ditiereiice  between 
the  (j  and  the  9. 
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With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  4-screw 
arrangement  and  the  modern  3-8crew,  lately  used  for  theo- 
dolites and  levels,  he  was  sure  the  instrument  could  be 
brought  much  more  accuratelxtp  the  level  by  three  than 
by  four  screws.  At  the  same  time  four  screws  had  an 
advantage^  especially  when  using  a  theodolite  in  a  country 
of  very  uneven  ground.  Of  course,  with  a  level,  one  had 
merely  the  one  point  in  setting  up  to  attend  to,  but  in 
setting  up  a  theodolite  one  had  to  set  up  the  instrument 
fairly  level  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  exactly  over  the 
point  from  which  one  was  to  take  the  angles.  With  the 
4-screw  instrument,  the  distance  from  the  main  axis  of 
the  instrument  to  the  axis  of  the  screw  was  about  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  in  the  3-screw  instrument.  Con- 
sequently, with  a  single  turn,  one  could  tilt  it  to  twice  / 
the  extent  that  was  the  case  with  the  3-screvv  arrange-  ' 
ment.  Therefore  it  was  possible  to  attain  a  much 
greater  amount  of  effect  with  the  4-screw  than  the 
3-screw,  and  on  uneven  ground  this  was  a  very  great 
advantage. 

One  heard  the  chain  referred  to  constantly  as  being 
the  best  method  of  working  for  arriving  at  a  really 
thoroughly  good  survey ;  but  he  was  surprised  that  the 
chain  was  in  use  at  all,  except  for  the  roughest  work.  The 
chain  ought,  he  considered,  to  be  relegated  to  the  top 
shelf  where  it  could  not  be  got  at  without  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  The  steel  band  he  was  satisfied  was  infinitely 
preferable.  He  first  used  the  steel  band  in  Moldavia 
some  20  years  ago  wlien  working  with  French  engineers, 
and  it  was  while  there  that  he  learned  to  appreciate 
its  use.  It  required,  of  course,  much  more  care  in 
handling  than  the  chain,  but  nevertlieless,  for  an  intricate 
survey  which  was  to  be  plotted  to  a  large  scale,  there 
was  nothing  like  a  steel  band. 
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One  simple  matter  he  might  mention  in  connection 
with  making  a  survey  to  be  plotted  to  a  large  scale  for 
bridge  construction,  and  so  on,  supposing  a  50  foot  steel 
band  to  be  used.  In  setting  out  one's  lines  with  the 
theodolite  it  was  desirable  to  go  over  the  line,  in  the 
direction  it  was  to  be  set  out,  first  of  all  with  the  tape, 
making  a  chalk  mark  at  the  first  49  feet,  the  next  50  feet, 
the  following  50  feet,  and  so  on  for  the  length  of  the 
line.  Having  done  that  there  should  be  ranged  in,  with 
the  theodolite,  nails  driven  at  each  of  these  lengths.  By 
this  means,  when  the  measuring  in  with  the  steel  band 
was  proceeded  with  there  was  a  point  about  a  foot  short  of 
each  band  length  over  which  the  band  could  be  laid  and 
accurate  allignment  ensured,  the  nails  serving  as  station 
points.  In  the  setting-out  of  one  of  the  London  tube  lines 
now  approaching  completion  (the  Piccadilly  section  of 
the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly  and  Brompton  Railway, 
Sir  James  W.  Szlumper  and  William  W.  Szlumper,  Joint 
Engineers)  a  seven-inch  theodolite  was  used  with  micro- 
meter readings,  whereby  a  second  can  be  estimated.  For 
the  lineal  measurements  a  steel  band  was  used,  laid  with 
a  tension  governed  by  a  spring-balance. 


Sir  George  Leach  said  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  make  one  more  remark,  in  order  to  give  the 
opinion  of  a  very  distinguished  man,  on  an  important 
point  in  connection  with  many  of  the  instruments  that 
had  been  referred  to.  He  remembered  having  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  a  2 -feet  circle  theodolite,  which  could 
not  be  c^ut  to  give  good  work.  Everyone  tried,  it  but 
could  not  get  satisfactory  results,  so  he  asked  Sir  George 
Airy,  the  Astronomer-Royal,  to  look  at  it.  It  looked  a 
perfectly   solid  instrument  with  very  substantial  pillars 
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and  parts,  and  no  one  could  imagine  what  was  the 
matter  with  it.  Sir  George  Airy  said  at  once  that  the 
instrument  was  not  solid  enough.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  spring  in  it,  and  it  would  never  give  good 
work  until  those  supports  were  removed  and  much 
stronger  ones  substituted.  That  was  done  by  Troughton 
and  Simms,  and  that  instrument  afterwards  gave  splendid 
work.  It  would  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  features 
which  distinguished  the  instruments  that  Sir  George 
Airy  produced,  which  were  now  at  Greenwich,  was  their 
great  solidity.  He  did  away  with  all  light  brasswork, 
and,  whenever  he  could,  he  introduced  cast  iron  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  strength  and  the  smallest  amount 
of  spring.  He  thought  that  a  very  important  point 
where  8<;curate  work  was  wanted,  and  one  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  making  any  class  of  instrument. 
They  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  as  strong  as 
possible.  The  more  rigid  they  could  be  made  the  more 
certainty  there  was  of  getting  a  perfect  instrument. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Walmisley,  in  reply,  said  he  wished  to  thank 
the  Members  for  the  very  patient  way  in  which  they  had 
listened  to  his  somewhat  lengthy  Paper,  and  for  their 
kindness  in  passing  so  cordial  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  efforts. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  modern  instru- 
ments, which  he  had  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Meeting,  were  very  ingenious  and  possessed  certain 
merits  tus  time  economisers,  but  would  be  more  used 
abroad    for   approximate    work    than   in    this   country, 
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where  all  the  work  which  remained  to  be  done  had 
to  be  minutely  accurate.  He  did  not  mean  that  one 
might  do  inaccurate  work  abroad,  but  of  course  the 
preliminary  surveys  and  investigations  were  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  meule  in  this  country, 
where  every  extra  acre  of  land  was  an  important 
consideration. 

He  had  listened  to  the  discussion  with  great  interest. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  accuracy  of  a  steel  band^ 
but  for  many  reasons  the  chain  commended  itself  to  him. 
For  instance,  if  one  were  crossing  roads,  a  heavy  iron 
chain  would  let  a  cart  go  over  it  without  sustaining  any 
injury.  A  light  steel  chain  was  best  for  crossing  open 
country  where  there  were  very  few  public  roads,  and  was 
not  so  apt  to  snap  as  a  band,  but  improved  arrangements 
were  being  made  for  winding  up  bands  which  would 
greatly  increase  their  convenience,  and,  in  any  case, 
their  superior  merits  for  very  accurate  work  could  not 
be  denied. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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THE  VALUATION  OF  MACHINERY  FOR 
RATING  PURPOSES. 

By  FREDERICK  MARSHALL,  K.C.  (Associate). 


Read  at  tfie   Ordinary   Getwrnl  Mcetinif  nf  Thk    Surveyors" 
Institution  held  on  Monday,  2\i'th  Januury^  1906. 


Charles  Bidwell  ( President)  in  the  Chair. 


I  have  had  some  hesitation  in  bringing  before  you  a 
subject  80  well  worn  as  that  of  the  rating  of  machinery, 
the  principles  of  which,  from  the  reading  of  the  law 
reports,  we  might  suppose  to  have  been  settled  upon 
clear  and  distinct  lines  for  at  least  half  a  century. 
During  the  last  30  years,  however,  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  application  of  those  principles  has  been 
gradually  growing  until  it  has  developed  into  some- 
thing like  two  rival  views,  having  little  in  common 
with  each  other. 

It  is  agi'eed  that  machinery  cannot  be  directly  rated, 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  parish  can  put  it 
under  contribution  is  to  regard  it  as  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  hereditament  with  which  it  is  connected, 
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and  which  is  the  direct  subject  of  assessment.  But  how 
to  do  this  is  the  problem  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
much  difference  of  opinion. 

On  the  one  side,  it  is  contended  that  the  only 
practical  way  of  measuring  the  enhancement  is  to  con- 
sider what  the  machinery  is  worth  as  it  is  and  where  it 
is,  and  to  put  on  such  a  percentage  as  a  landlord  could 
afford  to  let  it  at  and  a  tenant  would  be  reasonably 
likely  to  pay,  as  representing  the  addition  that  should 
be  made  to  the  rent  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
assessment.  On  the  other  side,  the  argument  is  that 
capital  values  and  percentages  are  entirely  beside  the 
question,  and  that  what  the  valuer  has  to  find  is  the 
additional  amount  which  a  tenant  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  convenience  of  having  the  machinery  iv 
situ  and  the  building  adapted  to  it  as  a  going  concern. 

Unfortunately,  the  courts  of  law  have  not,  of  late  years, 
given  much  assistance  to  the  valuer  in  deciding  between 
these  rival  contentions,  viewing  it  rather  as  a  question 
of  fact  for  him  to  settle  with  the  help  of  his  experience 
and  good  judgment,  than  as  a  matter  of  law  upon  which 
any  definite  rules  ought  to  be  laid  down  for  his  guidance. 
Incidentally,  however,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  cases  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
decided,  and  especially  the  earlier  ones.  It  is  with  the 
view  of  giving  what  little  assistance  I  can  to  diminish 
the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in  the  application  of  the 
law,  that  I  have  put  together  the  materials  of  the  present 
Paper.  At  the  same  time  what  I  am  most  anxious  to 
elicit  is  the  opinions  of  those  experienced  valuers  who 
may  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and  who 
will  be  able  to  give  the  reasons  suggested  by  their  long 
practice  for  adopting  the  views  they  entertain,  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  cases  prior 
to  the  year  1840,  when  the  Act  for  exempting  personal 
property  from  rateability  was  passed,  except  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Gtuest,  to  be  referred  to  later  on,  where  it 
happened  that,  in  the  particular  parish  concerned,  per- 
sonal property  was  not  charged  to  the  poor  rate.  In  the 
case  of  the  KiTig  v.  Lord  Granville,  in  1829,  a  lessee  of 
a  coal  mine,  who  was  also  the  occupier,  had  erected  a 
steam  engine  and  laid  down  a  railway  for  the  working 
of  the  mine.  His  royalties  amounted  to  £802,  and  he 
was  rated  at  £989,  the  difference  of  £187  being  charged 
in  respect  of  the"engine  and  railway.  He  was  held  to 
have  been  properly  rated  at  the  larger  sum  ;  the  court 
remarking,  in  reference  to  one  point  raised  in  the  case, 
that  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  engine  and  railway 
had  been  put  in  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  additions  were  pure  fixtures,  and 
became  part  of  the  realty  by  their  physical  attachment 
to  the  soil,  so  that  the  case  does  not  help  us  with  regard 
to  the  debateable  articles  of  machinery  which  form  the 
chief  subject  of  contention  at  the  present  time. 

Next  comes  a  group  of  three  cases,  in  which  the 
general  principle  as  to  the  rating  of  machinery  was  laid 
down.  The  first  was  The  King  v.  The  BirTniugluKTti  and 
Staffordshire  Gas  Company,  in  18^^7,  which  again  gives 
us  little  help,  because  there  all  the  machinery  and 
apparatus  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing, 
whether  fixed  or  not,  had  been  excluded  in  the  assess- 
ment, and  the  valuation  was  naturally  held  bad.  Lord 
Denman,  however,  said  that,  even  where  the  machine 
had  not  been  attached,  a  house  had  been  held  rateable  in 
respect  of  it,  if  the  value  of  the  house  was  increavsed  by 
the  machine.  But  this  was  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  to  which  I  have  referred,  so  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
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to  attach  importance  to  the  dictum,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  confirmed  in  subsequent  cases. 

The  next  case,  the  Queen  v.  Guest,  requires  our  care- 
ful attention,  because,  as  I  have  said,  although  it  was 
decided  before  1840,  it  was  proved  that  personal  property- 
was  not  charged  to  the  poor  rate  in  the  parish  where  it 
arose,  so  that  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  cases 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  This  circumstance  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  text  books.  The  appel- 
lants were  the  lessees  and  occupiers  ot  certain  iron  mines 
and  of  ironworks  connected  with  them,  where  the 
machinery  was  situated  which  was  the  subject  of  dispute. 
There  were  blast  furnaces,  casting  houses,  foundry,  blast 
engines,  &c.,  but  about  them,  as  they  were  unquestion- 
ably fixed  to  the  freehold,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  question  between  the  parties.  There  were  also 
certain  engines  and  machinery  for  which  special  founda- 
tions had  been  prepared,  and  to  these  wood  and  iron 
frames  were  secured,  to  which  the  machinery  was 
attached  by  means  of  cotterels  or  keys  and  jibs  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  could  be  tightened  or  slackened  or 
altogether  removed  at  pleasure.  The  contention  of  the 
appellants  was  that  the  machinery  was  not  so  fixed  to 
the  freehold  as  to  be  regarded  in  law  as  real  property 
rateable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  contended  that,  if  the  article  was  practically  con- 
nected with  the  land  or  building,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  means  of  enjoying  it,  that  would  be  sufficient.  The 
principle,  it  was  said,  "  is  that  where  real  property 
"  derives  an  increased  annual  value  from  a  personal 
"  chattel  annexed  to  it,  the  rate  must  be  calculated  on 
"  such  increased  value." 

In   giving  judgment   Lord    Denman    said    the  true 
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principle  was  that  "real  property  ought  to  be  rated 
"  according  to  its  actual  value,  as  combined  with  the 
"  machinery  attached  to  it,  without  considering  whether 
"  the  machinery  be  real  or  personal  property,  so  as  to 
"  be  liable  to  distress  or  seizure  under  a  fieri  fdciaa^  or 
"  whether  it  would  descend  to  the  heir  or  executor,  or 
"  belong,  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  to  landlord  or 
"  tenant."  A  great  deal  of  comment  was  offered  upon 
this  case  by  Lord  Esher  in  the  Tyne  Boiler  case,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  word  "  attached  "  could  not 
mean  physically  attached,  so  as  to  make  physical  annexa- 
tion a  condition  of  rateability. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  point,  as  the  law 
upon  the  subject  is  now  clear,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  fact,  all  the  articles  in  dispute  were  physically 
attached  to  the  frames  on  which  they  stood,  and  these 
again  to  the  buildings,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
steadying  them  and  enabling  them  to  be  effectively 
worked,  or  otherwise,  we  are  not  informed.  The  im- 
portant part  of  the  judgment,  for  the  present  purpose,  is 
that  Lord  Denman  says  that  **  real  property  ought  to  be 
"  rated  according  to  its  actual  value,  ns  ccmhined  with 
"  the  Tnachinery  attached  to  it"  drawing  no  distinction 
whatever  between  the  method  of  valuing  the  building 
and  the  machinery,  although  the  latter  was  not  built 
into  the  walls  or  floors,  but  only  secured  to  fixed  frames, 
and  was  easily  removable. 

I  should  like  to  pause  here  and  ask  whether,  aftev 
the  delivery  of  that  judgment,  a  valuer  would  have  felt 
at  liberty  to  assess  the  combined  property  by  taking  the 
building  with  its  fixed  furnaces  and  foundries  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  adding  only  a  nominal  amount  for 
the  rest  of  the  machinery,  by  w»y  of  "  taking  it  into 
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*'  account  "  ?  The  phrase  is  that  the  valuation  must  be 
of  the  real  property  "  according  to  its  actual  value,  as 
"  combined  with  "  the  machinery — words  which  do  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  process  of  valuing  applied  to  the  one 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  other. 

In  the  third  of  the  group  of  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  Queea  v.  The  Southampton  Dock  Company , 
the  matter  is  viewed  from  another  aspect.  It  was  a 
case  of  the  rating  of  the  docks  there,  with  their  build- 
ing and  machinery,  and  the  valuation  had  been  made 
upon  receipts  and  expenditure,  so  that  the  question  was 
whether  a  percentage  on  the  whole  value  of  the  machinery 
in  dispute  should  be  deducted  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
part  of  the  tenant's  capital.  It  consisted  of  cranes, 
iiteam  engines,  shears,  derricks,  dolphins,  and  other 
like  ponderous  machinery,  all  attached  to  the  freehold 
and  essential  to  the  business  of  the  company,  which  the 
company  contended  ought  to  be  "  taken  into  account  " 
as  being  in  the  nature  of  stock-in-trade.  Lord  Campbell, 
in  giving  judgment,  said  :  "  This  is  a  rate  upon  buildings 
*'  to  which  machinery  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of 
*'  trade,  and  it  has  been  solemnly  decided  that  such  real 
•'  property  ought  to  be  assessed  according  to  its  existing 
''  value  as  combined  with  the  machinery,  without  con- 
•^^  sidering  whether  the  machinery  be  real  or  personal 
*'  property.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  a  rule  upon  such  a  subject  which  has  been 
*'  laid  down  and  acted  upon  should  be  adhered  to." 
The  order  of  sessions  was  therefore  confirmed,  the 
effect  being  that  the  deduction  was  not  allowed.  As 
25  per  cent,  was  allowed  for  tenant's  profits  in  that  case, 
the  result  was  that  the  assessment  on  the  freehold  was 
increased  by  25  per  cent,  on  the  existing  value  of  the 
machinery  in  dispute,  less  repairs.     This  was  in  effect 
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making  the  machinery  rateable,  and  rateable  to  the  full 
amount  of  its  value. 

This  last  case  was  decided  in  the  year  1851 ;  but, 
although  the  words  of  the  judgment  are  clear  enough, 
it  would  seem  that  it  did  not  settle  the  practice,  for  we 
find  Mr.  Castle,  senior,  saying,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
book,  published  in  1863,  that  the  companies  still  con- 
tended that  almost  everything  but  buildings,  line,  rails, 
chairs,  and  sleepers  had  to  be  taken  by  the  tenant,  and 
ought  to  be  rated  accordingly.  In  1860  came  the  North 
Staffordshire  cas6,  by  which  the  judgment  in  the 
Southampton  case  was  confirmed.  That  again  was  a 
question  of  allowing  a  deduction  in  respect  of  machinery 
and  other  matters  as  for  tenant's  capital,  the  articles  in 
dispute  being  turntables,  cranes,  weighing  machines,, 
lathes,  electric  telegraph  and  apparatus,  oflfice  and  station- 
furniture,  and  gasworks  used  for  supplying  the  station 
with  gas.  There  were  certain  electrifying  machines 
and  weighing  machines  which  were  not  fixed  to  the 
freehold. 

The  well-known  division  of  these  articles  into  three 
classes  was  made  by  the  Court :  first,  things  movable,  such 
as  the  furniture  ;  then,  things  so  attached  to  the  free- 
hold as  to  become  part  of  it ;  and  thirdly,  things  which, 
though  capable  of  being  removed,  are  yet  po  far  attached 
as  that  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  remain  permanently 
connected  with  the  railway  or  the  premises  used  with  it, 
and  remain  permanent  appendages  to  it  as  essential  to 
its  working.  This  classification  has  never  since  been 
disturbed,  the  definition  as  to  the  third  class  having 
been  adopted  in  both  the  Bhhoi>vjparm(ndh  and  the  Tyne 
Boiler  cases.  The  first  class  were  held  net  rateable,  the 
second  rateable,  and  the  third  to  be  governed  by  the 
Smithampton  case. 
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All  this  is  familiar  law,  but  what  I  am  concerned  to 
point  out  is  that  the  effect  of  the  decision,  here  as  in  the 
Soxithavipton  case,  was  to  exclude  the  machinery  in 
question  from  tenant's  capital,  and  the  percentage 
allowed  upon  its  entire  existing  value  would  therefore 
be  added  to  the  amount  at  which  the  property  was 
rateable. 

Similar  again  is  the  well-known  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Lee^  decided  in   1866.     That  was  an  appeal  as  to  the 
rating  of  gasworks,  and  the  company  claimed  a  deduc- 
tion in  favour  of  the  tenant  of  17  J  per  cent,  on  £200,000, 
£150,000  of  which  was  in  respect  of  the  present  value  of 
meters,  retorts,  and  fixtures  and  utensils.     As  you  will 
remember,  the  deduction  for  meters  was  allowed,  but 
nothing  further.     As  to  the  meters,  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  said  : 
"  I  think  that  the  counsel  who  have  last  addressed  us 
"  have  entirely  failed  in  showing  that  they  are  any  thing 
"  more  than  common  chattels."     This  remark  is  worth 
recollecting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  soldered 
to  the  service  pipes.     Of  course  they  do  not  come  within 
the  definition  of  articles  on  the  premises  and  permanently 
connected  with  them,  as  laid  down  in  the   Tyne  Boiler 
case.     But  witli   reference  even  to  articles  on  the  pre- 
mises, Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  giving  judgment,  draws 
the  distinction  between  things  attached  to   the  premises 
so    as    to    become    part    of  them,  and    things   which, 
tliough  fastened  to  them,  still  remain  chattels  ;  and  he 
certainly  does   impliedly  include  among  the  latter  not 
only  mirrors  and  carpets,  but  some  machinery,  for  he 
adopts  for  rating  purposes  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  cavSe 
of  Hcllaivrll  V.  Eai^tirood,  where  it  was  held  that  cotton 
spinning  machines,    screwed    to    the    floor   of    the    mill 
where  they  were  placed  for  working,  were  distrainable. 
Reading  his  judgment,  one  might  fairly  come  to  tlie 
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conclusion  that  if  a  machine,  though .  attached  to  t  he 
building  where  it  is  found  as  part  of  the  plant,  is 
attached  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  for  its  better  working,  it  would  not  be  rateable,  and 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  rating 
valuer.  And  this,  as  you  will  remember,  was  the 
decision  of  the  same  court  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen  v.  Halstead,  where  machines  for  silk 
throwing,  30  or  40  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  them,  were  held  not  rateable. 
When  this  last  case  was  put  prominently  forward  years 
afterwards  in  the  Tyne  Boiler  case,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  case  of  any  import- 
ance, but  in  the  Bishopwearinouth  case  Mr.  Justice 
Lush  said  it  was  not  intended  to  vary  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Queen  v.  Lee, 

We  now  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  no  distinction  drawn  betweeiv 
machinery  which  was  to  be  taken  as  part  of,  or  combined 
with,  the  freehold  and  that  which  was  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  enhancing  its  value  for  rating  purposes.  There 
had  been  a  classification  in  the  terms  I  have  quoted' 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  if  the  Court  held  that  the  debated 
articles  were  rateable  or  the  contrarj^-,  they  were  trans- 
ferred bodily  from  one  category  to  I  he  other,  and  the 
premises  as  such  were  rated  accordingly. 

In  Chidley  v.  Wtst  Ham,  however.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  used  an  expression  which,  repeated  as  it  has 
been  in  various  subsequent  cases,  has  given  rise  to  the 
existing  divergency  of  views  among  rating  surveyors 
and  text  writers.  The  question  there  was  as  to  the 
rating  of  certain  tanks,  mash  tuns,  and  similar  articles  in 
a  distillery;  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  crivinir  iudo-- 
ment,  said  :    *'  Whatever  is  fixed  to  the  realty  so  as  to  pass 
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**  as  landlord's  fixtures  in  a  demise  of  the  premises  must 
"  be  taken  to  be  part  of  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
"  ascertaining  its  rateable  value.  The  question  what 
"  kind  of  fixture  comes  under  this  description  is  treated 
"  at  length  in  Holland  v.  Hodgson.  I  am  not  prepared 
*'  to  say  that  the  various  articles  described  in  the  present 
"*  case  may  not  be  taken  into  account  as  enhancing  the 
^*  value  of  the  premises,  but  that  question  is  not  asked, 
"  and  we  are  only  to  say  whether  the  things  are  rateable." 
He  added  that  all  the  items  in  that  case  were  nothing 
more  than  chattels  which  steadied  themselves  by  their 
weight  or  with  the  slight  assistance  of  a  screw,  and  that 
they  were  not  fixtures,  and  not  rateable  as  part  of  the 
premises. 

The  question  therefore  arises  whether  in  similar 
cases,  though  the  disputed  articles  are  not  rateable  per  ae, 
they  ought  not  to  be  "  taken  into  account  "  as  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  premises,  and,  if  so,  on  what  principle. 
Now  it  is  important  to  see  what  the  things  in  dispute 
were  in  the  West  Ham  case.  As  to  the  steam  engines 
and  boilers,  with  certain  of  the  machinery,  vessels,  and 
apparatus,  it  was  admitted  by  the  appellants  that  they 
were  fixtures,  and  were  properly  rated.  But  the 
following  were  contended  not  to  be  rateable  :  certain 
tanks  forming  the  roofs  of  three  houses,  and  resting  on 
iron  girders  ;  some  large  wooden  vessels  called  boiling 
backs,  used  for  heating  water  for  the  mash  tuns, 
standing  on  wooden  girders  and  having  fixed  pipe 
connections ;  mash  tuns  standing  on  brick  piers  and 
having  an  agitating  apparatus  driven  by  steam,  and  also 
having  pipe  connections;  a  set  of  pumps  worked  by 
steam  by  means  of  a  shaft  or  gearing,  and  other  similar 
things. 

As    already    stated,    except    where    fastenings    and 
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connections  were  mentioned^  all  the  things  in  dispute 
were   retained   in   their  places   by   their   own    weight 
merely,  and  all  of  them  were  bought  and  sold  as  separate 
articles.     Now  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  things  would 
have  been  held  rateable  under  the  previous  decisions — 
I  am  inclined  to  think  not.      For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  in  all  the  previous  cases  but  one,  the  articles  in 
dispute  were  in  fact  attached  to  the  freehold :  I  do  not 
mean  by  pipe  or  similar  connections,  which  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  says  do  not  alter  their  character,  but  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  being  screwed  to  frames  which 
were    themselves    fastened    to    the    floors.      The    one 
excepted   case  was  the  North  Staffordshire,  where  there 
were  certain  electrifying  and  weighing  machines  which 
were  unattached.    It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  judgment 
whether  these  were  held  rateable  or  not ;  but  as  "  things- 
"  movable,  such  as  office  and  station  furniture,"  were  held 
exempt,  probably  these  were  included  in  the  exemption. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  would 
have  called  them  chattels,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Court  by  which  the  North  Staffordshire  case  was  decided. 
If  that  be  so,  we  have  here  a  distinction,  observed  at  any 
rate  down  to  the  year  1874,  when  the  West  Ham  case 
was  decided,  that  machinery  fixed  to  the  freehold,  so  as^ 
in  intention  and  in   fact,  to   form   part  of  it,  was  held 
rateable,  while  machinery  unfixed  and  movable  was  held 
not  rateable,  though   in  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn's  view  it 
might  be  taken  into  account  as  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  premises  for  rating  purposes.     And  the  fact  that  the 
latter  had  pipe  connections,  or  was  worked  by  gearing, 
or  was  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  it,  made  no 
difference. 

The    case    of    Laivg     v.     Bishojncearmouth,    which 
followed,     was     unsatisfactory    in     one     respect,    that 
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although  the  question  was  asked  by  the  Court,  upon 
what  principle  the  machinery  in  dispute  was  to  be  rated, 
or  valued,  or  taken  into  consideration,  no  direct  answer 
was  given.  The  judgment  was  brief,  and  stated  that  the 
law  was  settled  by  the  leading  cases  I  have  referred  to, 
and  especially  by  the  Birmingliam  Gas  Light  case  and 
the  Queen  v.  Guest,  where  (said  the  Court)  it  was  held 
that  in  a  rate  upon  buildings  to  which  machinery  is 
attached,  the  real  property  ought  to  be  assessed  accord- 
ing to  its  value  as  combined  with  the  machinery.  One 
main  point  insisted  upon  by  the  appellants  was  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  machinery  in  dispute  might  be  easily 
removed,  but  the  Court  said  that  did  not  matter.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  the  machinery  was 
either  attaclied  to  the  buildings  or  had  special  founda- 
tions adapted  to  it,  and  it  was  all  of  a  heavy  class.  I  am 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Hedley  for  a  full  repoit  of  the  case, 
the  following  extracts  from  which  are  instructive. 
Ml*.  Edwards,  for  the  appellants,  contended  that  being 
rateable  and  being  taken  into  account  as  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  freehold  were  really  synonymous  terms,  but 
Mr.  Herschell,  for  the  respondents,  did  not  admit  that, 
and  said : 

"  The  kitchen  boiler  in  a  house  would  be  taken  into 
"  consideration  as  enhancing  the  value  of  the  house.  In 
"  one  of  the  cases  wliere  tlie  room  was  used  as  a  billiard 
''  room,  they  held  the  billiard  table  was  to  be  taken  into 
"  account. 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  I  think  that  doctrine 
"  has  been  exploded. 

•'  Mr.  Heuscuell  :  No,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  it 
"  lias  been  overruled,  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  puts  a 
"  grate  as  a  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
"  enhancincr  the  value  of  the  house. 
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''  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  :  As  long  as  the  house  has 
''  that  boiler  in  it  that  house  has  an  enhanced  value. 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice:  If  you  let  your  house 
''  fitted  up  with  these  appliances,  you  get  so  much  the 
"  more  for  it  than  if  you  take  them  out,  or  let  a  tenant 
"  come  in  without  them. 

"  Mr.  Herschell  :  Yes,  and  the  test  is  what  are  the 
"  premises  worth  as  th^y  are,  and  therefore  it  is  they  are 
"  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  :  If  anybody  was  going 
"  into  possession,  they  would  either  take  these  things  or 
"  not.  If  you  take  them  away  you  reduce  the  letable 
** value  of  the  premises;  you  cannot  get  so  much  for 
"them.  If  they  are  there,  you  get  90  much  more. 
"  Why  ?  Because  the  premises  are  so  much  the  more 
"  valuable  if  they  are  there. 

"  Mr.  Herschell  :  And  what  would  these  premises 
"  be  let  for  as  a  shipbuilding  yard  ? 

'*  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  :  Take  a  canteen  or  a  licensed 
"  house — as  long  as  the  licence  exists  the  house  is  of 
"  some  value,  but  if  the  licence  is  taken  away  what 
"  value  has  the  house  ? 

*'  Mr.  Herschell  :  Or  take  this  case — if  you  put 
"  in  a  bay  window,  it  is  not  rateable  till  it  is  put 
"  in,  but  when  it  is  in  it  enhances  the  value  of  the 
"  house." 

The  illustration  of  the  billiard  table  was  beside  the 
mark,  as  that  is  mere  furniture,  but  in  regard  to  the 
rest — the  kitchen  boiler,  the  grate,  the  bay  window,  and 
the  licence — those  are  all  cases  in  which  the  full  value  of 
the  thing  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  naked  building  for 
the  purpose  of  assessment.  Without  the  kitchen  boiler 
and  the  grates,  a  house  would  not  be  a  dwelling  house, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  loose  dog-grates,  the  latter 
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are  always  so  attached  to  the  building  as  practically  to 
be  part  of  it ;  the  bay  window  is  emphatically  so.  Then 
to  say  that,  for  things  of  this  sort,  only  a  nominal  value 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  naked  walls  would  be  practi- 
cally to  say  that  you  might  do  the  same  thing  as  to  the 
chimneys  or  the  glass  in  the  windows.  Of  course,  in  the 
rapid  interchange  of  question  and  answer  which  takes 
place  in  Court,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  always  logical,  and 
after  all,  illustrations  from  fixtures  in  a  house  are  likely 
to  mislead  where  the  subject  of  dispute  is  machinery ; 
but  if  the  idea  was  that  things  to  be  taken  into  account 
were  radically  different  from  things  rateable,  then  the 
illustrations  employed  were  unfortunate  for  the  purpose. 
The  Tyne  Boiler  case,  in  the  year  1886,  as  it  went  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  decided  after  a  long  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  arguments  on  either  side, 
would  be  more  important  than  any  that  preceded  it,  but 
for  the  circumstances  that  it  did  not  purport  to  extend 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  and  that  it  scarcely 
touches  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in  w^liich  the 
machinery  in  question  was  to  be  taken  into  account. 
With  reference  to  the  things  that  were  to  be  considered 
by  the  rating  valuer,  one  might  make  the  observation  in 
passing  that  the  case  was  said  by  the  Court  to  apply 
only  to  machinery,  not  to  furniture  (that  is  to  say,  mere 
chattels),  or  even  fixtures.  Lord  Esher  said  :  "  It  only 
''  applies  to  machinery  which  is  affixed  in  some  way  or 

"  other  to  premises  for  the  purpose  of  business 

"  All  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
"  fixtures  generally— it  applies  to  machinery  used  in 
*'  places  of  business  and  manufacture."  I  mention  this 
because  the  definition  afterwards  formulated,  if  generally 
applied,  is  wide  enough  to  include  almost  anything,  and 
in  a  reeeiit  case  it  was  Cjuoted  to  prove  that  the  show 
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cases  in  a  museum  ought  to  be  included  in  some  way  in 
the  assessment  of  the  building. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  the  Tyne  Boiler  case,  to 
discuss  what  parts  of  the  machinery  in  a  shipbuilding 
yard  or  a  factory  have  to  be  taken  into  account  for 
rating  purposes,  but  upon  the  equallj'^  important  question 
as  to  how  they  are  to  be  taken  into  account  that  case 
gives  us  very  little  light  indeed.  At  an  early  stage  of 
the  discussion  Lord  Esher  said,  "  You  enhance  the  value 
"^  of  the  premises  by  taking  into  consideration  that  they 
•'  are  used  as  a  draper's  establishment,  but  you  do  not 
''  value  the  drapery." 

Well,  in  the  case  of  a  draper  s  shop,  all  outside  the 
stock  in  trade  is  either  rated  with  the  building  as  a  shop 
suitable  for  selling  drapery,  or  is  goodwill.  The  goodwill 
is  not  here  in  question,  because  the  mere  presence  of 
drapery  goods  in  the  shop  does  not  create  a  goodwill ; 
and  the  rest  is  included  in  the  rent  paid  for  the  building, 
which  of  course  is  not  rated  as  four  walls,  but  as  what 
it  is.  Later  on  in  the  argument,  Sir  Robert  Reid  sug- 
gested the  case  of  the  Dore  Picture  Gallery,  and  asked 
whether  the  value  of  the  pictures  was  to  be  added  to 
I  hat  of  the  building  for  rating  purposes.  Lord  Esher 
said,  "  If  you  assume  that  picture-showing  is  a  trade,  I 
'•  think  you  will  very  likely  make  out  that  they  are  to 
"  be  taken  into  account." 

"  Sir  R.  Reid  :  Picture-showing  is  most  certainly 
"  a  lucrative  business,  and  must  be  in  that  gallery. 

"  Lord  Esher  :  We  do  not  consider  the  Royal 
**  Academy  as  carrying  on  a  trade." 

Sir  Robert  Reid  s  argument  was  that  the  statute 
speaks  of  "  hereditaments  " — "  make  the  thing  out  to 
"  be  a  hereditament,  or  show  circumstances  by  means 
*'  of  which   the    hereditament    is   greater  in   value,  as. 
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"  for  example,  its  proximity  to  a  river  or  thorough- 
"  fare." 

'*  LoKD  Justice  Lopes  :  Or  take  the  case  of  a  ferry  : 
"  the  tolls  of  a  ferry  per  se  are  not  rateable,  but  if  there 
**  is  occupation  of  land  on  either  side  it  is  rateable, 
**  enhanced  by  the  tolls  of  the  ferry." 

This  is  evidently  a  better  illustration,  and  is  worth 
considering  in  this  connection.  In  the  South  Shields 
ferry  case  Lord  Campbell  said :  "  When  tolls  are 
"  attached  to  and  appurtenant  to  manors  or  lands,  they 
'*  are  rateable  as  land  ;  nnd  where  they  really  arise  from 
*'  the  use  of  lands,  as  in  the  case  of  canals,  bridges,  rail- 
**  ways,  or  the  pipes  of  water  companies,  though  not 
*'  rateable  per  se,  they  may,  after  the  proper  deductions, 
*'  be  treated  as  the  direct  profits  of  lands  which  are  used 
"  in,  and  are  the  real  cause  of  the  earning  of  the  tolls." 
His  lordship  went  on  to  say  that  this  principle  was  not 
applicable  to  the  ferry  in  question,  as  the  tolls  arose 
principally  from  the  large  capital  employed  in  the  boats, 
and  the  transit  of  the  boats,  not  over  the  land  in  question, 
but  over  a  tidal  river.  The  value  of  this  land  should  be 
taken,  his  lordship  said,  "not  as  the  value  of  the  land 
"  merely,  but  as  the  value  of  the  land  as  enhanced  by 
*'  being  available  for  the  purpose  of  earning  the  tolls. 
'*  This,"  he  added,  "appears  to  be  the  true  principle, 
*'  according  to  the  test  laid  down  in  the  Parochial 
*'  Assessment  Act,  as  it  would  be  the  rent  that  could  be 
"•  obtained  and  which  the  company  would  have  to  pay 
"  for  the  land,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  available 
*'  under  the  circumstances." 

Applying  this  judgment  to  the  particular  case, 
the  mode  of  rating  the  land  would  be,  I  suppose,  by 
taking  the  gross  ^receipts  from  the  tolls,  deducting  the 
working  expenses,  then  allowing  a  proper  amount  as  a 
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return  for  the  capital  employed  upon  the  boats  and 
their  transit,  and  adding  the  bulk  of  the  rest  to  the 
naked  value  of  the  land  on  either  side ;  since  by  taking 
the  land  the  proposing  tenant  would  be  enabled  to  get 
this  amount,  and  he  would  therefore  give  that  amount 
as  a  rent  for  it,  less  some  profit  for  his  trouble. 

But  the  analogy  between  ferry  tolls  and  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  rating  fails  in  one  respect,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  acquisition  of  the  land  is  the  means,  and 
the  sole  means,  of  enabling  the  tenant  to  get  the  tolls ; 
while  the  tenancy  of  the  factory  alone  is  certainly  not 
the  means  of  enabling  the  tenant  to  get  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  working  of  the  machinery  in  it. 
It  is  a  step  towards  it,  and  that  is  all. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  illustration  of 
the  licensed  house  given  by  Lord  Herschell.  The  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  monopoly  of  sale  given  by  Acts 
of  Parliament  is  to  become  the  occupier  of  the  premises 
to  which  the  licence  is  attached,  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
much  higher  rent  is  given  for  them,  including  the  full 
commercial  value  of  the  licence.  Although  the  occupier 
is  the  person  licensed,  the  real  possessor  of  it  is  the 
owner  of  the  house,  and  hence  the  tenant  cannot  com- 
plain if  he  must  pay  a  substantial  yearly  sum  to  acquire 
it.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  diflerent  state  of  things 
from  a  factory  which  may  be  put  up  anywhere,  which 
is  really  only  a  shelter  for  the  machinery,  and  for 
which  the  machinery  is  generally  provided  by  the 
tenant. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes  also  referred  to  the  case  of 
vats  in  a  brewery;  and  Lord  Esher  said  that  if  they 
were  put  in  particular  places  in  it,  and  the  brewery 
could  not  be  used  without  vats  in  those  places,  they 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.     But  as  they 
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are  some  of  the  very  things  in  dispute,  the  reference 
does  not  help  us. 

Now,  in  the  Tyne  Boiler  case,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
rateable  value  of  the  premises  had  been  calculated  in  the 
very  way  to  raise  the  question  we  are  now  considering, 
if  only  that  question  had  been  asked  in  the  special  case, 
namely  by  ascertaining  the  rental  which  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  for 
the  use  of  them,  inclusive  of  the  machinery  and  plant  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  the  Attorney-General  (the  present 
Lord  Al  vers  tone),  appearing  for  the  respondents  in  the 
case,  when  asked  the  question  by  the  Court,  said  that  in 
his  view  that  was  a  correct  statement  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  done.  At  the  same  time  he  contended  that  it 
was  not  an  issue  for  the  Court  to  decide,  and  they  did 
not  decide  it. 

Lord  Esher,  in  the  course  of  the  case,  gave  one  other 
illustration  of  what  "  taking  into  consideration  "  meant, 
as  it  then  struck  him.  He  said  that  when  your  house 
has  to  be  valued  for  rating  purposes,  surveyors  are 
called  in,  and  they  immediately  ask  you  how  much  your 
house  has  cost,  and  a  great  many  other  questions  which 
you  cannot  see  can  assist  them  to  the  real  rent ;  and  the 
answers  to  these  questions  they  "  take  into  consideration  " 
in  fixing  the  rent  of  the  premises.  True,  but  in  such  a 
Ciise  the  surveyor  knows  what  is  wanted  of  him — it  is  the 
rent  of  the  building  as  it  is,  that  is  to  say  what  the  hypo- 
thetical tenant  would  be  likely  to  give  for  it ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  building  containing  machinery  is  he  to  find 
out  the  rent  of  the  building  and  the  machinery  combined, 
or  the  rent  of  the  building  as  it  is  witd  something  added 
because  the  machinery  is  already  there,  but  excluding 
the  rent  of  the  machinery  itself  ? 

Three  years  later  there  came  another  case  which  is 
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not  so  well  known,  because  it  was  very  imperfectly 
reported — Oifford  v.  the  Cha/rd  Union.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Walter  Ryde  for  a  transcript  of  the  shorthand  notes 
in  the  Divisional  Court,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  full  report  of  the  arguments  and  judgment  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  question  was  as  to  the 
rateability  of  certain  bobbin  net  machines  in  a  lace 
factory.  The  Sessions  had  reduced  the  rateable  value  of 
the  whole  premises  to  £895,  being  £295  in  respect  of  the 
land,  buildings,  and  fixed  motive  power,  and  £600  "  the 
"  amount  by  which  the  value  of  such  land,  buildings,  and 
"  fixed  motive  power  was  enhanced  by  the  machinery  in 
"  dispute  ;"  and  they  found  that  such  sum  of  £895  was 
such  rateable  value,  calculated  upon  the  rent  at  which 
the  premises,  including  the  machinery,  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  less  the  usual 
deductions. 

The  appellants  contended  boldly  that  the  bobbin  net 
machinery  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
enhancing  the  rateable  value  of  the  hereditament,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  contention  could  not  be  supported 
in  the  face  of  the  Tyne  Boiler  and  other  cases.  They 
also  contended  that  the  extra  rent  which  a  tenant  would 
pay,  on  account  of  its  being  there,  was  the  sum  by  which 
it  enhanced  the  value  of  the  hereditament;  but  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Sessions  of  what  they  meant 
by  enhancement  was  somewhat  ambiguous.  They  said 
it  was  "  the  amount  at  which  the  premises  would  let  to 
"  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  as  a  going  concern  of  a 
"  lace  factory,  equipped  with  such  machinery  as  was 
"  essential  to  its  user  as  such  factory."  Assuming  that 
the  word  "  equipped  "  means  "  fitted  "  or  "  provided  " 
with,  it  may  be  taken  perhaps  as  equivalent  to  the 
word  "  combined  "  used  in  the  older  cases. 
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But  the  building  being  so  equipped,  how  is  the  equip- 
ment to  be  valued  for  rating  purposes  ?  In  the  Divisional 
Court  Baron  Huddleston  answered  the  question  by 
saying:  "If  these  premises  were  enhanced  in  value, 
"  they  must  be  assessed,  not  by  reference  to  the  money 
"  value  of  the  machinery,  but  by  the  money  value  of 
"  the  machinery  as  connected  with  the  hereditaments," 
and  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  gave  judgment  to  a  similar 
effect.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal  Lord  Esher  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  premises  were  to  be  rated  upon 
what  rent  it  might  be  considered  a  hypothetical  tenant 
would  give  for  them  if  devoted  to  the  same  purposes 
for  which  they  were  being  used — a  sentence  which 
may  mean  almost  anything  in  relation  to  the  machineiy. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  judgment  was  to  confirm  an 
assessment  in  which  the  machinery  figured  for  the  sub- 
stantial sum  of  £600,  as  against  £295  for  the  buildings 
and  fixed  motive  power. 

The  latest  case  dealing  with  this  subject,  which  has 
gone  up  to  the  higher  Courts,  is  that  of  Kirhy  v.  The 
Assessment  Committee  of  the  Ilutislet  Union,  decided  last 
year.  A  number  of  manufacturers  at  Leeds  had  com- 
bined together  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question 
referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  Paper,  but 
it  happened  somewhat  unfortunately  that  the  case 
eventually  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  that  of  a  very 
small  factory,  where  only  some  five  hands  were  employed. 
I  say  unfortunately,  because  the  figures  involved  were  so 
small  as  to  make  the  result  more  indistinct  than  it  other- 
wise might  have  been.  The  rental  of  the  premises  was 
£28  a  year,  and  the  appeal  was  against  an  assessment  of 
£67  gross  and  £45  rateable,  the  previous  assessment 
having  been  £29  gross  and  €22  rateable.  The  valuera 
for  the  appellant  took   the   land  and  })uildings  at  £21, 
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including  an  enhancement  for  tenant's  machinery,  and 
the  landlord's  machinery  at  £4,  total  £25  nett.  The 
respondents'  valuers  gave  a  total  of  £45  nett,  including 
£20  for  the  enhancement  by  the  presence  of  the  tenant's 
machinery.  The  Recorder  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  respondents,  but  reduced 
the  values,  taking  the  land,  buildings,  and  landlord's 
fixtm-es  at  £21,  and  adding :  "To  this  has  to  be  added 
"  what  a  tenant  would  give  by  way  of  additional  rent 
"  for  these  premises,  equipped  as  they  are  with  the 
"  machinery  in  them,  including  the  right  of  user.  This 
"  I  estimate  roughly  at  £10  a  year,  making  the  net 
"  rateable  value  £31."  These  are  the  figures,  but  when 
we  come  to  inquire  what  the  principle  is  which  was  so 
vindicated,  we  get  somewhat  into  the  clouds.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  said  that  it  was  not  the  contention  that  a 
percentage  should  be  put  upon  the  present  value  of  the 
machinery,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proximate  rent  that 
a  tenant  would  be  likely  to  give  in  addition  to  the  rent 
of  the  buildings.  But  it  seems  to  come  uncommonly  near 
that.     In  the  course  of  the  hearing  the  Recorder  said  : 

"  It  comes  back  to  this,  does  it  not  ?  You  may  say 
"  that  the  rental  value  of  machinery  under  diflFerent 
"  circumstances  may  differ,  but  in  asking  for  a  rate 
"  which  is  fixed  upon  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 
"  machinery  under  given  circumstances,  you  are  surely 
"  asking  for  a  rate  on  the  machinery. 

"  Counsel  :  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in  effect. 

"  The  Recorder  :  Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish. 
"  In  the  result  you  are  putting  a  rateable  value  based  on 
"  the  rent  of  the  machinery, 

"  Counsel  :  And  learned  judges  have  recognised 
"  that,  and  their  own  language  has  fallen  into  the  same 
-'  confusion. 
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"  The  Recorder  :  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  legal,  but  I 
"  only  want  to  get  what  the  result  is. 

"  Counsel  :  It  may  be  so.  I  am  prepared  to  face 
**  that.  If  that  is  so,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  destroying 
**my  argument  in  any  way.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
'•  logically  and  theoretically  equivalent,  but  whether  it  is 
"  so  or  not,  I  am  venturing  to  submit  that  it  is  the  law ; 
"and  although  put  in  one  form  it  may  be  liable  to 
"  theoretical  objection,  put  in  another  form  it  is  not  liable 
"  to  theoretical  objection." 

That  is  what  is  generally  called  a  purely  academic 
distinction.  And  is  it  not  so  as  a  matter  of  good  sense  ? 
The  valuer  is  told  he  is  to  find  the  additional  rent  which 
a  tenant  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  building  as  a  going  concern.  If  he 
were  told  to  find  the  rent  a  tenant  would  pay  for  the 
use  of  a  house,  he  would  know  how  to  go  about  it  at 
once.  If  it  were  a  house  like  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  would  be  guided  by  the  current  rents  of  the 
others ;  if  there  was  no  similar  building,  and  the  occu- 
pier were  the  owner,  he  would  put  an  estimate  on  its 
capital  value,  and  take  a  reasonable  percentage  upon  it. 

The  Courts  have  been  thought  to  say  this  is  not 
to  be  done  in  the  case  of  machinery,  but  what  other 
rule  can  be  followed  in  practice?  Would  a  landlord 
be  likely  to  provide  macliinery  on  any  other  terms  ? 
In  the  open  market  would  a  tenant  be  likely  to  offer 
less  than  would  represent  such  a  return  of  value  ? 
And  whether  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  provides  the 
machinery  of  course  makes  no  difference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rating.  It  is  said  that  some  machinery  is  old, 
and  perhaps  partly  obsolete.  Well,  all  that  has  of 
course  to  be  allowed  for,  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
houses.     Cost  is  not  the  guide  in  the  one  case  more  than 
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the  other ;  but  taking  the  value  of  the  machinery  as  it 
stands,  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  is  not 
that  the  best  guide  to  its  I'ental  value  ? 

That  is  to  say  unless  the  Courts  are  willing  to  take 
the  view  of  the  rival  school,  who  consider  that  a 
nominal  value,  based  on  the  convenience  of  having  the 
machinery  in  situ,  and  the  building  adapted  to  it,  is  all 
that  ought  to  be  assessed.  But  I  think  it  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  Courts  are  not  willing  to  adopt  this  view, 
though  they  will  not  say  in  specific  terms  what  other 
view  they  take. 

In  Kirhys  case  the  Recorder  would  not  adopt  the 
£20  given  by  the  respondents  as  representing  the  value 
of  the  machinery,  but  halved  it ;  but  in  the  rider  finally 
explaining  his  judgment  he  said:  "I  held  that  in 
"  inquiring  what  was  the  gross  estimated  rental  and  the 
"  rateable  value,  the  basis  of  the  problem  was  to  ascer- 
"  tain  what  was  the  rent  which  a  hypothetical  tenant 
"  would  give  for  the  engineering  works  as  a  combination 
"  of  land,  buildings,  and  scheduled  machines  on  a  demise 
"  which  included  the  right  to  use  the  scheduled  machines, 
"  that  is  to  say  on  the  assumption  that  the  hypothetical 
"  tenant  would  get  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  his 
"  hypothetical  rent  the  right  to  use  such  machines  upon 
"  the  premises  during  his  tenancy,  and  that  in  this  way 
"  the  scheduled  machines  were  being  properly  taken  into 
"  account  as  enhancing  the  rental  and  rateable  value  of 
"  the  freehold.  I  also  hold  that  the  value  of  the  user  of 
"  the  machinery  was  not  necessarily  to  be  amved  at  by 
"  taking  the  cost  or  value  of  the  macliinery  and  putting 
**a  percentage  on  such  value,  a.s  had  been  done  by  the 
*'  respondents'  valuers."  "  Not  necessarily,"  of  course, 
but  as  the  most  obvious  way,  I  suggest,  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  holding  that  the  Recorder 
was  right  in  his  decision,  said  he  had  merely  regarded 
the  presence  of  the  machinery  and  its  value  as  an 
element  which  would  lead  a  tenant  to  pay  more  for  the 
combined  rateable  value — that  is  to  say,  as  I  understand^ 
not  taking  its  value  alone  as  his  guide,  but  that  with  all 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  the  Recorder 
did  undoubtedly  take  the  value  of  the  user  of  the 
machinery  as  representing  its  rent,  and  that  is  something 
tangible,  which  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  at. 
The  naked  words  of  the  judgment  of  the  Divisional 
Court  would  seem  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  valuer,  but  the  affirmance  of  the 
Recorder's  decision  must  be  taken  as  an  affirmance  of 
the  principle  he  adopted. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  Kirhys  case  was  fully  argued 
for  the  appellant,  but  the  respondents*  counsel  was  not 
called  upon,  the  Court  holding  that  they  were  bound  by 
the  Tyne  Boiler  case,  though  Lord  Justice  Romer  said 
that  for  himself  he  could  not  properly  appreciate  the 
reasoning  in  that  case.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Halsbury  said  :  "The  overseer  has  a  comparatively  simple 
"  problem  to  solve,  although  it  is  difficult  enough  some- 
"  times  ;  he  sees  the  place  being  conducted  as  a  brewery 
^'  or  an  iron  foundry'',  or  what  not ;  he  looks  at  the 
''  premises,  he  looks  at  the  furniture  which  is  necessary 
"  for  carrying  on  the  business  as  a  brewery  or  foundry 
'^  .  .  .  .  and  he  says  to  himself,  '  Well,  looking  at  the 
"  whole  of  the  place,  such  and  such  is  the  rent  that 
"  would  probably  be  paid  by  a  tenant  from  year  to  year 
"  for  such  an  establishment  as  this.'"  This  is  saying  in 
simpler  words  pretty  much  what  the  Recorder  had  said 
in    his  rider.     It   is  a  question  of   the  rent   which   the 
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hypothetical  tenant  would  give  for  the  combination  of 
land,  buildings,  and  machines. 

So  much  for  the  question  with  which  we  set  out. 
There  are  others  of  still  larger  import  in  connection  with 
the  rating  of  machinery,  which  we  have  not  time  now  to 
discuss.  As  a  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
impost  to  be  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  position.  It  is  not 
only  levied  with  uncertainty  where  the  law  purports  to 
be  carried  out,  but,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  impost 
to  put  a  fetter  upon  industry,  there  is,  in  many  localities, 
the  strongest  reluctance  to  levy  it  at  all,  amounting  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  to  a  positive  refusal.  Hence 
the  practice  as  to  the  rating  of  machinery  in  different 
places  is  of  the  most  divergent  kind.  In  one  London 
borough  the  law  is  strictly  carried  out,  and  the 
machinery  within  it  is  rated  to  the  full,  indirectly  of 
course ;  while  in  the  borough  immediately  adjoining  only 
the  heavy  machinery  permanently  fixed  to  the  freehold 
is  taken  any  cognisance  of :  and  the  same  irregularities 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  way  in  which  these  inequalities  work  out  is 
shown  by  the  position  in  one  of  our  midland  towns, 
where  the  machinery  was  rated  up  to  the  hilt  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  re-valuation  being  made.  From  that, 
among  other  causes,  a  number  of  factories  there  are  now 
empty.  Meanwhile  in  another  town  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  where  the  same  staple  industry  is  carried 
on,  no  similar  step  has  been  taken,  and  the  manufacturers 
there  get  an  unfair  advantage.  The  corporation  at  the 
former  town  are  now  extremely  desirous  of  getting  some 
new  branch  of  manufacture  brought  to  the  place,  and 
are  even  willing,  if  they  have  the  power,  to  give  a 
substantial  bonus  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  manifest  that  such  a  state  of  thintrs  cannot  last. 
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Where  local  authorities  are  afraid  to  carry  out  the  law, 
owing  to  the  apprehended  result  to  the  industrial  com- 
munity, some  change  in  the  law  is  inevitable,  and  I 
think  we  shall  all  wish  that  such  a  change  may  take 
place  as  will  make  its  administration  clear  and  its  opera- 
tion fair  and  equal. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  K.C.  (Associate),  said  he  rose,  with 
great  pleasure,  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Marshall  for  the  able  and  comprehensive 
Paper  in  which  he  had  collected,  he  believed,  all  the 
cases — except  one — which  bore  upon  the  subject,  to 
which  he  had  added  a  valuable  synopsis  of  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Courts.  The  dicta  of  the  judges  had 
been  reported  from  time  to  time,  and  rating  surveyors 
had  referred  to  the  law  reports  and  selected  the  decision 
which  best  bore  out  their  own  case,  like  a  man  who, 
going  into  an  armoury,  took  the  weapon  that  pleased  him 
best  and  tlien  went  with  a  light  heart  to  the  fray. 

The  whole  question  of  rating  was  not  a  matter  of 
law,  but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  fact,  and  so  com- 
plicated in  its  incidents  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  clear  "  aye  "  or  "  no  "  to  any  particular  proposition 
laid  down. 

Even  when  this  was  possible,  judges  had,  he  thought, 
sometimes  made  mistakes  which  had  been  adopted  as 
precedents,  and  confirmed  by  constant  repetition  for  a 
number  of  years,  until,  perhaps,  some  brilliant  genius 
discovered  the  fallacy,  and  the  matter  wavS  set  right. 

One  (juestion  running  through  31  r.  Marshall's  Paper 
wa^s  whether  machinery  was  rateable  ^>^'/*  se.  Now  that 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  heresy — the  very  suggestion  was 
heretical. 
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Nothing  physical  was  rateable,  neither  house,  nor 
land,  nor  property  of  any  kind  was  rateable,  because  the 
law  laid  it  down  very  clearly,  under  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  that  the  rates  were  a  personal  tax  charged  on 
the  occupier.  It  was  he,  as  the  occupier  of  certain  pro- 
perty in  a  parish,  who  was  rated,  and  not  his  property, 
Therefore  to  speak  of  property  being  rated  per  se  led 
one  astraj  from  the  real  issue.  This  looseness  of 
expression  arose,  he  took  it,  in  this  way.  From  about 
1790  down  to  1820'  the  question  arose  whether  tolls 
were  rateable.  The  Courts  said  that  tolls  were  rateable 
property  and  rateable  per  se ;  and  thus  it  was  said, 
logically  following  out  the  idea,  that  tolls  were  rateable 
where  collected.  But  suddenly  the  Courts  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  tolls  were  not  rateable /)er  se:  and  in  1881,  if 
he  remembered  rightly,  they  undid  all  they  had  done 
before  and  special  clauses  were  put  into  the  Canal  Acts 
which  made  them,  in  some  cases,  not  rateable  at  all. 

The  question  was,  therefore,  not  whether  machineiy 
was  rateable,  but  whether  the  man  occupying  the  house 
was  rateable  from  the  fact  that  his  house  was  supplied 
with  machinery. 

A  man  was  rateable  in  proportion  to  the  rent  he 
paid  for  the  house,  and  then  arose  the  question,  what 
did  the  house  include  ?  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  said 
that  the  occupier  of  the  house  and  land  was  niteable. 
Did  a  house  include  what  ordinarily  passed  with  a 
house  ;  such  thin^^s,  for  instance,  as  the  chimneys, 
chimney-pieces,  and  grates  ?  There  had  been  a  kind  of 
progressive  movement  in  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  as  more  and  more  conveniences  had  been 
added  to  houses.  He  remembered,  as  a  boy.  going  over 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  after  the  late  Queen  came  to 
the  throne,  and    the    place    was   sold    to    the    Brighton 
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Corporation.  In  that  case  all  the  grates  were  torn  out 
of  their  places  because  they  did  not  go  with  the  house. 
Gas  fittings  and  such  things  were,  in  former  days,  sup- 
plied not  by  the  landlord,  but  by  the  tenant  and  were 
regarded  as  tenant's  fixtures.  Now  the  question  arose 
in  dealing  with  ordinary  houses,  what  was  supplied  by 
the  landlord,  and  this  was  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of 
law.  When  the  case  of  Chidley  v.  West  Ham  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  it  was  asked  whether  certjiin 
tanks  and  other  articles  in  a  distillery  were  rateable 
per  se,  and  it  was  decided  that  certain  things  were  not 
rateable  per  se,  because  they  were  sold  in  the  market 
and  therefore  must  not  be  taken  account  of. 

But,  he  would  ask,  what  was  a  brick  before  it  was 
built  into  a  wall  ?  It  was  merely  a  chattel,  bought  and 
sold  in  the  market.  If  one  reckoned  so  many  rods  of 
brickwork,  at  such  a  price  per  rod,  and  put  a  percentage 
on  it,  was  that  rating  the  bricks  per  se?  That  was, 
of  course,  absurd.  One  must  find  out,  as  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  what  the  one  would  give  and 
the  other  would  take.  The  landlord  wanted  his  percen- 
ta^re  on  capital  outlay.  But  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  had 
laid  it  down — and  his  words  had  been  treated  as  if  they 
were  biblical — "  Machinery  of  that  kind  is  sold  and 
'  •  bought  in  the  market  and  is  not  rateable  per  se"  He 
feared  that  Chidley  v.  ]f>.s'^  Ham  showed  the  absurdity 
of  a  man  travelling  outside  his  own  knowledge.  In 
that  case  a  tank  covered  the  roof  of  three  buildings, 
forming  a  water  tovN  er  with  a  tank  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
possibly  a  roof  over.  The  tank  was  as  much  part  of  the 
tower  as  the  bricks  were,  but  it  was  held  that  it  was 
not  rateable  2>(?r  ,se,  because  it  was  a  thing  which  could 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market.  It  seemed  to  him 
tliere  was  no  use  in  arguing  about  such  a  decision.     It 
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was  wrong,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  He  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  s  memory, 
but  he  thought  the  only  way  was  to  face  the  matter 
boldly,  and  to  say  the  decision  was  wrong.  It  was  simply 
impossible  to  argue  that  such  a  tank  or  such  a  water 
tower  was  not  rateable.  The  whole  formed  one  entire 
structure,  and  the  only  (juestion  was,  what  would  a 
tenant  be  likely  to  give  for  it. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  when  a  difficulty  arose  about 
rating,  it  was  well  to  go  back  to  the  two  good  old  statutes, 
one  the  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  said  that  the 
occupier  of  the  house  was  to  be  rated,  and  the  othcu-,  the 
statute  of  William  IV.  which  said  the  rate  was  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  rent  for  which  the  premises  might 
be  expected  to  let.  If  machinery  were  not  part  of  the 
house,  it  could  not  be  taken  into  account,  but  if  it  were, 
it  must  be  considered. 

It  was,  of  course,  possible  to  argue  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  he  were  instructed  as  counsel  by  one  side,  he 
should  argue  one  way,  and  if  by  the  other,  he  should 
do  his  best  to  convince  the  tribunal  on  their  behalf,  but 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  believed  that  the  whole  question 
was  simply  what  was  included  in  a  house. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Marshall  that  the  material  point 
was  whether  the  law  should  include  in  the  house  any- 
thing but  the  walls,  floors,  roof,  staircases,  and  such 
things,  and  whether  machinery  put  into  a  house  should 
be  excluded.  The  money  must  be  collected  from  some 
source,  but  to  put  a  tax  on  manufacturing  machinery 
was  to  tax  the  producing  power  of  the  country,  which 
he  thought  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  But  if  the 
law  said  it  should  be  done,  it  must  be  done.  Another 
anomaly  was  contained  in  the  phrase  '*  attached  to  the 
"  premises."       People    talked   of   "  attached  "   as   if   it 
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meant  nailed  down.  One  nailed  down  a  carpet,  while 
the  hearth-rug  lay  by  its  own  weight ;  but  was  there 
any  real  distinction  between  the  two  ?  The  carpet  was 
furniture,  and  yet  it  was  nailed  down,  and  the  hearth- 
rug was  furniture,  although  not  nailed  down.  Looking- 
glasses  or  pictures  were  all  nailed,  but  not  "  attached,*' 
while  a  door-key  was  attached  to  a  house,  and,  although 
entirely  separate  from  it  physically,  was  handed  over 
on  change  of  tenancy  as  being  part  of  the  house.  Loose 
shop  shutters,  which  were  daily  put  up  and  taken  down, 
were  part  of  the  house  and  yet  not  physically  attached 
to  it. 

Take  another  illustration  as  showing  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  matter :  Was  a  travelling  crane  on  the 
side  of  a  wharf  at  Newhaven,  for  instance,  attached  to 
the  wharf  or  not?  If  a  travelling  crane  became  a 
locomotive,  and  went,  not  only  on  the  wharf  at  New- 
haven,  but  ran  up  to  London,  nobody  could  say  it  was 
attached  to  that  wharf;  but  what  would  be  said  to  a 
travelling  crane  on  a  gantry,  which  travelled  overhead 
but  never  moved  away  from  the  works.  Who  was  to 
decide  ? 


Mr.  G.  HrMVHKEYS  Davies  (Fellow)  said  the 
Members  present  would,  he  was  sure,  agree  with  him 
that  they  were  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  his 
interesting;  endeavour  to  make  clear  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Courts  hud  surrounded  this  ciuestion.  Having 
spent  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  the  work,  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  he  really  did  nut  know  what  was 
exactly  tlie  present  position.  He  had  thouglit  he  under- 
stood, until  some  ver\^  recent  decisions  had  been  given, 
what    the    law   meant   was  to    bo   done,  and  if  onlv  the 
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Courta  would  lay  this  down  in  plain  language  he  thought 
most  surveyors  could  fairly  well  carry  it  out.  The 
present  difficulty  was  that  no  one  knew  what  he  was 
required  to  do — at  least  that  was  the  view  he  took  of  it. 

The  heading  of  Mr.  Maishalls  Paper  was  "  The 
''  Valuation  of  Machinery  for  Rating  Purposes."  But 
what  Wfis  *' machinery  "  ?  The  judges  seemed  to  have 
thought  that  "  machinery  "  was  a  word  of  exact  definition. 
Having  a  rather  wide  experience  of  machines  of  various 
sorts,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  word 
that  conveyed,  to  practical  men,  no  definite  meaning.  A 
typewriting  apparatus  was  a  machine,  and  so  was  a  sew- 
ing machine,  or  a  locomotive,  or  a  steam  hammer,  and  to 
use  the  word  "  machinery  "  loosely  seemed  to  him  merely 
to  confuse  the  issue.  As  Mr.  Castle  had  said,  it  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  was  useless  for  a 
judge  to  sit  in  Court  to  talk  of  a  thing  he  had  never 
seen,  in  order  to  decide  whether  it  was  rateable.  It 
was  only  by  looking  at  it  that  one  could  decide,  first  of 
all,  whether  it  ought  to  be  rated  or  not,  and  then  what 
its  rateable  value  was. 

There  was  one  point  upon  which,  with  great 
deference,  he  joined  issue  w^th  Mr.  Marshall,  and  that 
was  about  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Guest.  If  his 
memory  served  him  that  was  a  case  of  iron  mines,  and 
he  fancied  there  was  some  little  confusion  about  the 
case,  because  at  that  time  (1840)  mines  were  distin- 
guished from  quarries  for  the  purpose  of  rating,  because, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  mention  of  one  excluded  all 
others,  the  mention  of  coal  mines  in  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
was  held  to  exclude  every  other  mine.  But  quarries 
did  not  come  within  that  exemption  (it  was  a  very  tine 
distinction),  and  so  were  rateable.  The  question  in 
Guest's  case  was,  he  thought,  not  so  much  whether  loose 
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machinery  or  chattels  were  rateable,  but  whether  the 
pit  head  gear,  as  fomiing  part  of  the  mine,  was 
exempt  from  rating.  It  was  held  to  be  a  thing  capable 
of  separate  occupation  and  therefore  to  be  rated,  but 
he  did  not  think  in  that  case — with  great  deference 
to  Mr.  Marshall — there  was  any  question  about  such 
things  as  one  had  to  do  with  to-day  in  a  great  many 
places,  things  like  lathes  or  sewing  machines,  which 
were  certainly  of  a  different  character  for  rating 
purposes. 

As  Mr.  Castle  had  said.  Lord  Blackburn  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  between  what  was  to  be  rated  and  what 
was  not ;  and  when  such  nice  questions  arose,  as  in 
that  of  the  travelling  crane,  Lord  Blackburn  said  that 
what  one  must  look  at  was  the  intention  with  which 
the  thing  was  put  into  its  place.  Obviously,  when 
putting  up  a  pier  glass,  a  man  nailed  it  to  the  wall 
in  order  that  it  should  not  fall  down  on  his  head  and 
break,  and  that  he  might  more  conveniently  use  it.  He 
certainly  did  not  nail  it  up  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

It  was  held  by  Lord  Blackburn  that  the  anchor  of  a 
ship  was  not  rateable,  but  that  the  anchor  of  a  suspension 
bridge  was,  for  it  was  permanently  placed  in  position 
and  became  part  of  the  freehold  by  intention.  A  similar 
illustration  was  the  case  of  a  dry  stone  wall  in  Devonshire 
or  in  Ireland,  and  stone  in  a  mason's  yard.  The  stone 
in  the  one  case  was  rateable,  though  it  was  not  fixed,  and 
in  the  other  it  was  not,  because  it  was  stock-in-trade. 

In  1840  the  Act  was  passed  which  seemed  now  to  be 
([uestioned,  as  everything  was  that  one  used  to  rely  upon. 
It  had  lately  been  doubted  whether  the  Act  of  1840  did 
decide  that  personal  property  was  not  rateable.  He 
should  have  thought  the  thing  was  not  open  to  discussion 
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if  one  read  the  history  of  rating  from  the  ]  6th  century ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  if,  under  that  Act,  personal 
property  was  not  exempt,  then  the  whole  question  was 
thrown  back  to  1836,  when  all  personal  property  was 
rateable,  and  in  many  places  was  actually  rated. 

As  to  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  recent  case  of 
Kirby  v.  The  Hunslet  Union,  he  could  not  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Marshall  that  it  was  too  small  a  case  to  decide 
the  law.  He  thought  it  should  have  brought  out  the  point 
that  was  to  be  argued,  and  it  was  now  said  to  be  a 
decision  that  a  lathe,  driven  by  the  feet  and  not  by 
steam  power,  was  practically  to  be  rated  as  part  of  the 
premises.  If  that  were  so,  then  we  must  go  back  to  the 
conditions  of  1836,  when  the  case  of  R.  v.  Lxiinsdaine 
was  decided,  and  rate  all  personal  property.  The  original 
Act  of  Elizabeth  referred  to  land  and  houses.  The 
words  "machinery"  and  "manufacturers"  were  not 
even  mentioned,  but  simply  the  occupier  of  the  house  or 
land. 

If  a  chattel  like  a  foot  lathe,  which  was  the  furniture 
of  the  house  as  much  as  a  bed  was  in  a  dwelling  house,  had 
to  be  rated,  then  the  only  logical  conclusion  was  that  a 
bed  should  also  be  rated,  and  indeed  everything  else  in 
the  building.  There  could  not  be  one  law  for  one  person 
and  a.  different  law  for  another.  Something  had  been 
said,  he  thought,  in  the  course  of  this  case  «about  the 
word  "inhabitant"  in  the  Act  of  1840,  but  he  thought 
that  the  word  was  only  inserted  to  more  clearly  explain 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  reference  to  tlic  older  Act 
would  show  that  both  "  inliabitant "  and  "  occupier  "  were 
mentioned,  the  object  being,  obviously,  to  include  a  man 
who  was  not  an  "  inhabitant "  but  yet  occupied  land  in  the 
parish.  It  seemed  to  liiui  that  was  the  reason  for  the  use 
of  the  word  "  inhabitant  "  in  the  Act  of  1840.     So  that 
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whether  an  occupier  were  an  "  inhabitant "  of  a  parish 
or  not,  he  was  to  be  exempted  as  regarded  his  stock- 
in-trade  and  personal  property. 

Another  set  of  anomalous  cases  must  be  also  considered 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  for  if  the  machinery  were 
rateable  in  the  Hvundet  case,  this  upset  the  decision  in 
the  Staley  v.  Cantleton  case.  In  that  case  a  man  had 
a  mill,  which  he  could  not  use  because  he  was  unable 
to  get  cotton  owing  to  the  American  Civil  War  then 
raging.  The  spinning  machinery  was  standing  waiting 
for  better  times,  and,  of  course,  the  mill  was  unsaleable 
and  unlettable.  The  parish  rated  it,  contending  that  the 
mill  was  to  be  rated  as  a  going  concern,  but  the  Court 
held  that  a  thing  could  not  be  a  warehouse  for  itself,  and 
that  the  mill  was  a  warehouse  for  cotton  machinery.  If 
under  the  Hunslet  decision,  machinery  was  to  be 
ratooble,  then  the  case  of  Staley  v.  Castleton  and  other 
cases  would  go,  and  the  owner  v.ould  be  entitled  to  entire 
exemption. 

Although  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  this  subject, 
he  did  not  want  to  let  his  zeal  for  the  views  he  held 
lead  him  to  forget  that  time  was  limited,  and  although 
there  were  many  other  points  requiring  notice,  he  would 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  them  on  that  occasion. 

Of  course,  the  question,  as  Mr.  Marshall  said,  was  a 
very  serious  one  for  the  country.  It  was  one  of  policy 
which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
Legislature.  The  amount  of  money  that  turned  on  the 
(question  was,  of  course,  very  large,  for  if  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  in  the  country  were  to  he  rated  in  the  way 
contended  for  by  some,  it  would  produce  many  millions 
a  year,  and  those  atfected  would  make  a  great  effort  to 
resist  such  an  impost. 
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He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  law  ought  to  be 
cleared  up  on  that  point.  He  had  drafted  a  Bill  which 
had  been  read  in  the  House  for,  he  thought,  some  12 
years,  but  it  had  never  got  beyond  its  second  reading, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
in  the  case  of  a  private  member's  Bill.  He  thought  it 
contained  a  very  clear  statement  of  what  should  be 
done,  and  what  he  believed  the  law  originally  intended 
should  be  done.  Without  being  accused  of  self-lauda- 
tion, he  might  say  in  favour  of  his  draftsmanship,  that 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Taxation  reported  in  favour  of 
its  enactment.  In  1902,  the  House,  thinking,  he 
supposed,  that  it  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
settled,  and  settled  in  the  way  he  suggested,  passed, 
for  Scotland,  an  Act  which  exempted  in  the  clearest 
terms  every  piece  of  machinery  except  motive  power. 
It  provided  that  machinery,  which  could  be  removed  from 
a  building  without  injury  to  the  building,  should  not  be 
rated.  He  had  never  gone  so  far  as  that  in  his  claim 
for  English  manufacturers,  but  it  certainly  could  not  be 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  or  to  the  credit  of  the 
surveyor's  profession,  that  the  law  should  remain  in  the 
confused  state  which  Mr.  Marshall  had  so  graphically 
pointed  out. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  (Fellow)  said  he  must  confess  to  some 
slight  disappointment  that  his  friend  Mr.  Humphreys 
Davies  should  have  resumed  his  seat  without  having 
given  what  he  fully  expected  to  hear  from  him,  namely, 
a  defence  of  the  principles  underlying  the  exemption  of 
machinery  from  rateability. 
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Whatever  diveraity  of  opinion  there  might  be  about 
the  question  itself  and  the  various  difficulties  arising 
from  it,  he  was  sure  there  could  be  but  one  feeling  as 
to  the  indebtedness  of  Members  to  the  learned  counsel 
who  had  been  good  enough  to  spare  the  time  necessary 
to  put  together  such  a  Paper  as  Mr.  Marshall's.  The 
Paper  seemed  to  him  to  focus  the  lines  along  which  the 
different  decisions  had  been  given,  and  carried  the  ques- 
tion some  way  on  the  road  to  the  discovery  of  a  guiding 
principle  running  through  them  all. 

He  found  some  rays  of  light  penetrating  his  mind 
during  Mr.  Castle  s  lucid  speech,  and  his  disappointment 
was  great  when  Mr.  Humphreys  Davies  rose  to  say 
that,  after  all,  he  did  not  know  what  one  had  to  do  when 
valuing  hereditaments  containing  machinery,  although 
this  statement  was  modified  by  his  saying,  later,  on,  that 
a  few  years  ba<;k,  he  did  know,  and  it  was  only  recent 
decisions  which  had  confused  him.  He  confessed  that 
some  similar  confusion  existed  in  his  own  mind. 

Recent  decisions  had  been  extremely  puzzling,  but 
did  not  the  root  of  the  difficulty  lie  in  the  use  of  those 
attractive,  but  very  dangerous  words,  "  enhancement  of 
"  value  "  ?  Take,  for  example,  a  carpet  or  the  rest  of  the 
furniture  in  a  house.  They  undoubtedly  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  house.  One  had  only  to  let  a  furnished 
house  and  to  let  the  same  house  unfurnished  to  know 
that.  It  was  an  absolute  fact  not  to  be  got  away  from  ; 
but  would  it  ever  be  said  that,  because  furniture 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  house,  that  it  was,  therefore, 
rateable,  or  even  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  assessment  ?  Of  course  not.  The  fact  was  that,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  houses  were  let  unfurnished,  and  the 
test  laid  down  by  the  law  was  what  rent  a  tenant  might 
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be  reasonably  expected  to  pay,  in  the  ordinary  way,  for 
an  ordinary  hereditament. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary  eases  brought 
forward,  it  might  be  safe  to  found  one's  views  on  what 
seemed  to  be  the  only  rock  bottom,  namely,  what  was 
ordinarily  provided  by  the  owner  and  what  was 
ordinarily  provided  by  the  tenant.  Applying  that  test, 
everyone  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  furniture 
in  a  house  was  not  rateable.  Carrying  the  analogy  on 
to  the  case  of  machinery,  the  question  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  this :  what  machinery  was  usually  and 
properly  provided  by  the  owner,  and  what  machinery  was 
usually  provided  by  the  tenant  ?  He  was  sure  that  Mr. 
Humphreys  Davies  could  give  a  dozen  instances,  if  he 
were  asked,  where  that  abstract  proposition  could  be 
turned  into  a  very  difficult  and  brain-splitting  one. 

There  was  nothing  like  pegging  away  for  getting 
anomalies  removed,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  such  a 
Paper  as  Mr.  Marshall's,  followed  by  such  a  discussion 
as  he  hoped  it  would  elicit  in  that  room,  was  likely  to  be 
of  extreme  value  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  though  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  arrive  at  once  at  any  final  defini- 
tion to  which  everybody  would  subscribe. 

He  would  venture,  though  it  might  seem  too  daring 
on  the  part  of  a  surveyor  to  intervene  between  two 
gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Marshall, 
in  using  the  words  " rateable  per  ae"  attached  a  meaning 
to  them  different  from  Mr.  Castle  s  It  was  true  that  no 
kind  of  machinery  was  rateable  in  the  sense  that  it  ever 
became  liable  to  a  charge,  but,  as  all  knew,  the  word 
"  rateable  "  had  come  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
formerly,  as  meaning  "  assessable "  or  "  liable  to  be 
"  assessed."  That  was  what  he  believed  Mr.  Marshall 
meant  when  he  used  the  word  "  rateable,"  and  indeed 
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what  was  generally  meant ;  and  it  was  obviously  correct, 
for  the  law  compelled  the  valuation  of  all  hereditaments, 
whether  the  occupier  was  to  be  rated  afterwards  or  not. 
Therefore  Mr.  Castle's  point,  though  academically  correct, 
had,  he  thought,  only  a  limited  application. 

He  should  like,  if  he  were  not  travelling  outside  the 
scope  of  the  discussion,  to  mention  a  matter  which  affected 
those  engaged  in  rating  in  London.  He  referred  to  the 
question  of  deductions,  which  was  not  so  diflScult  in  the 
provinces,  because  there  was  not  the  scale  of  deductions 
that  appeared  in  the  Valuation  Act  of  1869.  By  that 
Act  occupiers  of  mills  and  manufactories  obtained  the 
maximum  deduction  of  one-third.  An  owner  might  have 
a  warehouse  without  machinery  and  let  it  at  a  rack  rent, 
which  would  be  the  true  rateable  value ;  but  if  the 
tenant  wanted  to  use  a  little  machinery  and  put  in  a 
small  gas  engine  and  shafting,  and  so  brought  it  within 
class  8,  the  value  added  would  be  trifling,  but  he  would 
get  the  full  one-third  deduction,  although  he  had  only 
expended  some  hundreds  in  adding  machinery.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  rateable  value  and 
constituted  a  danger  to  which  he  thought  attention 
should  be  called.  It  was  true  that  at  the  head  of  the 
scale  of  deductions  there  appeared  the  word  "  maximum,'* 
but,  unfortunately,  assessment  committees  generally  used 
the  scale  as  it  stood,  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to 
depart  from  it  unless  there  were  a  very  strong  case 
indeed. 


Mr.  E.  M.  KoxsTAM  (Visitor)  said  he  should  like  to 
add  a  few  words  to  the  discussion  on  the  effect  of  the 
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recent  decision  in  Kirby  v.  Hunslet  Union,  He  did  not 
think  surveyors  need  be  too  anxiously  concerned  with 
the  phrase  "  enhancement  of  value,"  for  they  had  the 
authority  of  Lord  Halsbury,  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
for  saying  that  the  phrase  was  nonsense.  He  said  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  after  once  almost 
lapsing  into  its  use,  he  said  plainly  that  he  meant  the 
machinery  must  be  rated.  The  law,  as  it  stood  for  20 
years  after  the  Tyne  Boiler  case,  was  perhaps  most 
thoroughly  stated  by  Mr.  Foote,  Recorder  oE  Exeter, 
in  his  judgment  in  a  case  of  some  newspaper  printing 
works.  The  Recorder  carefully  reviewed  all  the  cases 
and  the  usual  question  was  raised  whether  the  percen- 
tage was  to  be  put  on  the  full  value  of  machines  or 
not.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  machinery 
there  was  admittedly  not  a  part  of  the  freehold,  and 
was  to  be  taken  into  account  only  to  this  extent — that 
the  mind  of  the  tenant  would  be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  would  not  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying 
it  elsewhere  and  bringing  it  to  the  place,  and  that  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  give  £3  or  £4  more  for  it  to  save 
that  expense,  but  he  declined  to  put  any  value  on  the 
use  of  the  machinery  itself.  That  was  practically  the 
basis  on  which  Mr.  Justice  Channell  went  in  Crockett  \\ 
Northampton,  only  that  there  he  referred  to  blinds  and 
otlier  fixtures  in  an  unfurnished  house. 

But  that  state  of  thQ  law  had,  he  believed,  now  been 
cleared  away,  and  one  started  with  a  "  clean  slate/'  if  he 
might  use  the  expression.  The  Kirby  v.  Hnnslet  case 
was  referred  to  as  a  small  case,  and  certainly  was  so.  The 
figures  were  close  together,  and  the  Recorder  took  a 
medium  course  between  the  amounts  put  forward  by  the 
parties,  which  brought  his  figures  closer  still  to  those 
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contended  for  by  the  appellants.  That  had  the  some- 
what unfortunate  result  of  confusing  the  issue  in  the 
Divisional  Court.  He  heard  the  arguments  and  he 
thought  the  Court  did  not  quite  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  parties  on  account  of  the  figures  being  so 
close  together,  but  the  case  had  been  selected  because 
none  of  the  machinery — and  that  was  an  important 
point — was  attached  to  the  freehold  except,  perhaps,  by 
the  flimsiest  attachment,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  rated  as  part  of  the  hereditament. 

When  the  Ccise  came  before  the  Appeal  Court,  Lord 
Justice  Romer  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  follow 
the  reasoning  in  the  Tyne  Boiler  ctise.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  pracdcally  said  he  did  not  altogether  agree 
with  it,  but  the  statutes  seemed  to  have  undergone 
some  process  of  evolution,and  Lord  Justice  Mathew  agreed 
with  it,  he  being  one  of  the  Judges  who  decided  it  in 
the  first  instance.  When  Lord  Halsbury  Siiid  he  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  "  enhancement  of  value  " 
he  proceeded,  so  to  speak,  "  to  pull  up  the  flood  gates 
'*  and  let  in  the  sea."  He  thought  he  was  influenced  by 
the  case  of  Stale y  v.  CaMeton.  He  said  in  efiect :  "  We 
'^  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  hypotheses.  The 
''  overseer  has  to  come  in  and  rate  what  he  sees." 
Lord  Halsbury  spoke  throughout  his  judgment  as  if 
the  overseer  coming  in  to  rate  the  property  were 
some  amateur  or  bucolic  individual  casually  called  upon 
to  rate  a  factory,  which  had  been  put  down  in  his  parish. 
He  hardly  thought  that  was  a  usual  state  of  things 
where  a  factory  came  to  be  valued  ;  but  the  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  the  lawyers  were  trying  their  utmost  to  make 
the  amateur  valuer's  task  doubly  diflicult. 

His  Lordship  went  on  to  say  that    the  overseer,  in 
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rating  a  factory,  had  nothing  to  do  with  hypotheses, 
which  were  no  part  of  the  business  of  ordinary  life. 
That,  he  ventured  to  say,  was  not  the  case.  In  the 
letting  of  hereditaments,  one  was  concerned  with  nothing 
but  hypotheses.  It  was  a  rare  case  for  a  man  to  go  and 
view  a  house  in  the  absolute  state  in  which  he  was  going 
to  take  it.  He  might  go  into  two  houses,  and  see  one 
nicely  furnished,  and  another  not  so  well  furnished,  but 
he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  was  willing  to  give 
for  either  of  them  without  those  accessories.  Experience 
taught  that  a  house  well  decorated  would  probably  let 
better  than  one  in  want  of  repair,  or  less  well  kept,  but  any 
estimate  of  its  vacant  value  must  be  pure  hypothesis.  Then 
Lord  Halsbury  went  further,  and  directly  contradicted 
what  was  always  thought  to  be  the  law,  that  one  must 
take  into  account  what  would  pass  with  the  hereditament 
and  what  it  would  be  ordinarily  let  at.  He  said :  "  No, 
'*  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  this  overseer  has  to 
•*  come  in  and  rate  the  factory  as  he  sees  it  working,  not 
*'  only  with  every  machine,  but  every  tool  or  cart  on  the 
"  premises.  There  is  to  be  no  hypothesis,  he  must  come 
"  in  and  put  down  all  he  sees.''  He  did  not  think  that 
was  an  exaggerated  statement  of  Lord  Halsbury 's  judg- 
ment. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  prmciple  there  laid 
down  was  so  very  wide  that  it  would  probably  never  be 
followed  to  a  loj^ical  conchi»ion. 


Mr.  W.  Pekcv  Payne  (Professioual  Associate)  said 
that  at  that  late  hour,  and  in  view  of  the  number  of 
Members  who  would  be  anxious  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Marshall's  able  and  important  Paper,  he 
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begged  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  discusBion 
to  the  next  Ordinary  General  Meeting  to  be  held  on 
February  12th. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  and  carried 
unanimously,  and  Mr.  Payne's  motion  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


No.  493. 


AT 

THE  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 
Held  on  Monday,  February  12th,  1906. 


Charles  Bidwell  (President)  in  the  Chair. 


The  discussion  on  the  Paper  read  by  Frederick 
Marshall,  K.C.  (Associate),  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  of  Monday,  29th  January,  1906,  entitled  ''  The 
"  Valuation  of  Machinery  for  Rating  Purposes,"  was 
resumed  by 

Mr.  W.  Percy  Payne  (Professional  Associate),  who 
pleading  a  severe  cold  as  an  excuse  for  making  his 
remarks  very  brief,  said  he  was  sure  The  Institution 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  his  Paper, 
which  had  so  well  shown  the  reasons  for,  and  the  extent 
of,  the  difficulty  which  surveyors  experienced  in  carrying 
out  the  law  as  determined  by  the  judges  in  cases  of  the 
rating  of  machinery.  From  the  time  of  Queen  v.  Guest 
down  to  Kirby  v.  The  Hunslet  Union,  the  decisions  had 
been  more  and  more  mystifying.  What  surveyors 
required  was  that  the  judges  should  tell  them  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  enhancement  of  value  "  and  how 
they  were  to  measure  that  enhancement.  The  present 
system  of  rating  machinery  worked  very  unfairly 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  some  localities 
everything   was   valued,   and  in   other  towns   nothing 
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whatever  was  taken  into  account.  He  might  mention,  as 
an  instance,  the  well-known  case  to  which  Mr.  Marshall 
had  referred,  Gifford  v.  The  Chard  Union,  which  turned 
on  the  rating  of  a  lace  factory,  the  building  being 
assessed  at  less  than  £300,  while  the  machinery  in  it 
was  rated  at  something  like  £600. 

The  city  of  Nottingham,  where  he  lived,  was  full  of 
lace  factories  and  lace  machinery,  but  not  one  single 
maichine  was  assessed.  A  lace  maker  at  Chard  must  add 
to  the  cost  of  his  goods  a  proportion  for  rates  and  taxes 
on  his  machinery,  while  the  Nottingham  manufacturer 
paid  nothing  on  that  account. 

He  thought  that  the  judgment  in  Kirhy  v.  The  Hunslet 
Union,  if  it  meant  anything  (he  wished  to  speak  with 
all  respect),  was  at  least  very  difficult  to  understand. 
He,  for  one,  quite  failed  to  comprehend  it.  It  seemed  to 
him,  if  he  read  it  aright,  that  its  result  would  be  that 
every  chattel  used  in  a  factory  or  works  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  enhancing  the  rateable  value  of  the 
building,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  shell  con- 
taining it.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  he  might  live  to 
see  some  Act  passed  or  some  rule  laid  down  making  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  what  now 
seemed  contradictory  and  perplexing  decisions. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Brodrick  (Visitor)  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  valuation  of 
machinery  for  rating  purposes  was  due,  not  so  much 
to  what  oni^  might  call  natural  evolution,  as  to  dire 
necessit}^  The  question  of  the  rating  of  machinery  had 
been  brought  into  prominence,  during  the  last  15  or  20 
years,  almost  entirely  by  the  necessity  felt  by  the 
various  local  bodies  throughout  the  country  for  raising 
the  amounts  required  to  meet  their  yearly  increasing 
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expenditure.  The  Assessment  Committees,  or  the  "bodies 
behind  them,  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  dis- 
cover new  sources  of  revenue  in  order  to  make  the 
pressure  on  the  individual  ratepayer  less  apparent. 
That  was  in  all  probability  the  principal  reason  why  the 
rating  of  machinery  had  been  brought  into  such  promi- 
nence in  recent  years.  The  question  whether  the  local 
authorities  ought  to  incur  such  increased  liabilities  was 
a  large  one,  and  was  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  discussion,  but  the  fact  was  patent  that  expendi- 
ture had  risen,  and  was  rising,  and  that  to  meet  it  new 
sources  of  revenue  were  being  eagerly  sought. 

It  might  be  considered  rank  heresy,  on  the  part  of  a 
junior  member  of  that  profession  which  Mr.  Castle  and 
Mr.  Marshall  adorned,  to  question  any  decision  of  the 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal — the  House  of  Lords — but  he 
still  ventured  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  decision, 
given  on  the  19th  December  last,  in  the  case  of  Kirhy  v. 
The  Ilunslet  Union, 

In  his  Paper,  Mr.  Marshall  had  very  ably  reviewed 
all  the  cases  from  1840  onwards,  which  dealt  with  the 
question  of  the  valuation  of  machinery  for  rating  pur- 
poses, but  if  he  wanted  to  justify  his  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Hunslet  decision,  he  would  do  so  with- 
out reference  to  any  cases  at  all,  but  simply  by  reference 
to  the  Statute  Book.  There  were  two  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  Mr.  Castle  had  referred  and  on  which 
hung,  practically,  the  whole  law  of  rating,  namely,  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Act  of  William  IV.  It  had 
become  the  practice,  previous  to  1840,  in  some  localities 
to  rate  personal  property  ;  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was 
passed,  which  had  been  continued  year  by  year  and  was 
still  the  law,  exempting  personal  property  from  liability 

to  assessment.    Since  1840,  when  that  Act  was  passed,  the 
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majority  of  cases  that  Mr.  Marshall  had  cited  had  been 
fought  round,  what  he  might  call,  the  intermediate  class 
of  the  three  into  which  machinery  had  been  divided. 
The  first,  namely,  machinery  which  was  built  into  part 
of  the  freehold,  was,  no  doubt,  liable  to  be  rated  as  being 
part  of  the  hereditament.  The  class  in  which  the 
machinery  was  unquestionably  in  the  nature  of  chattels 
involved  little  difficulty,  for  there  was  never  any  doubt 
that  it  was  not  to  be  rated ;  but  there  was  the  inter- 
mediate class  of  machinery,  which  was  either  attached 
to  the  hereditament  only  for  the  purpose  of  steadying, 
or  was  of  such  weight,  or  was  so  secured  by  bolts,  that 
it  was  not  easily  movable,  but  yet  might  be  removed 
without  damage  to  the  structure.  It  was  round  this 
class  that  the  battle  had  been  waged  from  1840  until 
the  date  of  the  decision  in  the  Tyne  Boiler  case. 

He  thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  up  to  that 
time  there  had  not  been  a  case  since  1840  where  a  pure 
chattel  had  ever  been  held  liable  to  be  rated.  Previous 
decisions  were  somewhat  conflicting,  the  reason  possibly 
being  that  the  facts  of  the  various  cases  differed  widely, 
or,  as  he  thought  was  more  probable,  that  they  had 
been  presented  to  the  Court  in  very  different  ways. 
It  depended  entirely  upon  the  way  in  which  a  case  was 
stated  whether  certain  points,  which  one  wished  to  have 
brought  out  and  decided  would  be  made  sufficiently 
obvious  and  prominent — would  in  fact  be  so  stated  as 
to  elicit  a  direct  decision  upon  them. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Tyne  Boiler  case  he  was  afraid 
that  the  work  of  Assessment  Committees,  and  their  sur- 
veyors and  valuers,  had  been  gi-eatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  might  almost  call — with  great  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Esher — the  indefinite  and 
confusing  language  he  allowed  himself  to  make  use  of  in 
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that  particular  judgment.  He  did  not  see  how  a  valuer 
could  do  justice  to  himself  if  he  proposed  to  act  in 
accordance  with  that  decision,  or  how  he  was  to  add 
any  value  to  premises  containing  machinery,  because 
they  contained  machinery  which  enhanced  their  value, 
without  putting  some  value  on  the  machinery  itself. 

In  that  case,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  Lord  Esher 
said  the  machinery  itself  was  not  to  be  rated — it  was 
not  rateable  per  se ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence 
on  the  premises  must  be  taken  into  account  as  enhancing 
the  value  of  those  premises  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
them  to  the  poor  rate.  He  believed  that,  in  that  case, 
eveiything  found  on  the  premises  was  taken  at  a  lump 
sum,  and  that  even  an  innocent  grind-stone  was  included, 
although  it  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  chattel. 

Since  that  case  it  had  been  the  custom,  in  many  cases, 
for  valuers  and  surveyors  to  rate  things  which  were 
undoubtedly  chattels ;  and  now,  if  he  correctly  understood 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Halsbury,  everything  found  in  a 
factory  in  the  way  of  machinery  might,  and  should,  be 
rated.  The  ex-Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  the  language 
used  by  Lord  Esher  in  the  Tyyie  Boiler  case  which  he 
said  was  misleading,  as  it  undoubtedly  was.  He  would 
not  talk  about  taking  into  account  as  enhancing  the 
value,  but  the  result  of  the  judgment  was  that 
any  surveyor  or  valuer,  when  valuing  a  factory  con- 
taining machinery,  must  actually  take  into  account  all 
machinery  found  there,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  might  not  be  attached  to  the  freehold.  As  he  had 
said,  so  far  as  he  could  venture  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  that  decision,  he  based  his  opinion  entirely  on  the 
Acts  of  Elizabeth  and  William  IV.,  and  the  Act  of  1840 
which  exempted  personal  property  from  liability  to 
assessment. 
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There  was  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
machinery  in  the  Kirhy  v.  Hunslet  Union  case  was 
personal  property — mere  chattels — which  the  House  of 
Lords  had  decided  it  was  correct  to  rate.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Act  of  1840,  and 
the  only  way  he  could  see  out  of  this  chaos  was  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  such  as  that  which 
the  Machinery  Users  Association  had  promoted  for  the 
last  12  years  without  success,  which  would  at  any  rate 
remove  many  of  the  diflSculties  which  beset  valuers,  and, 
if  it  •  did  not  clear  up  everything,  would  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  do  justice  to  themselves,  to  those  who  em* 
ployed  them,  and  to  the  ratepayeis,  when  premises  con- 
taining machinery  had  to  be  assessed. 

Mr  Ernest  Page,  K,C.  (Associate),  said  he  should 
like  first  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which 
his  friend  Mr.  Marshall  had  endeavoured  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  the  various  judicial  decisions.  That  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  so  was  due  to  no  want  of  ability 
or  of  industry,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
condition  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  rating  of 
machinery  was  at  the  present  moment  absolutely 
unsatisfactory.  No  good  could  be  done  by  criticising 
the  decisions  of  the  final  Court  of  Appeal. 

If  the  Divisional  Court  or  the  Court  known  as  the 
Court  of  Appeal  had  pronounced  judgment  in  the 
Hunslet  ca.se,  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  those  used 
by  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  one 
would  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the 
judgment,  and  to  advise  an  appeal  to  a  higher  Court, 
thankful  that  there  was  a  higher  Court  to  go  to  ;  but 
now  that  the  House  oi'  Lords  had  decided  the  matter,  it 
must  be  taken  by  all  loyal  subjects  that  they  had 
correctly  interpreted  tlie  intention  of  the  legislature  and 
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had  laid  down,  not  any  new  law,  but  the  law  for  all 
time  with  regard  to  this  question.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  not  permissible  to  hope  for  any  fresh 
judicial  determination,  in  however  unsatisfactory  a  con- 
dition the  matter  was  at  present  left. 

With  regard  to  the  rating  of  what  might  be  called 
the  heavier  kind  of  chattel  machinery,  the  Assessment 
Committee,  or  the  tribunal  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred  for  decision,  might  do  almost  anything.  They 
might  take  a*  percentage  of  the  whole  capital  value  of 
the  machinery  and  call  that  the  amount  of  the  enhance- 
ment, thus  practically  rating  the  machinery.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might  say  that  the  amount  of  enhance- 
ment was  so  small  as  practically  to  be  negligible.  The 
diflSculty  did  not  of  course  arise  in  the  case  of  machinery 
which  was  fixed,  and  would  go  with  the  hereditament  as 
part  of  it  in  any  conveyance  of  the  hereditament,  or  if 
the  owner  were  to  leave  it  by  will,  or  if,  in  default  of  a 
will,  it  went  to  the  heir-at-law  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  in 
the  case  of  such  machinery  as  was  not  so  clearly  part  of 
the  hereditament  as  to  pass  by  a  conveyance  of  it. 

But  for  the  decisions,  one  would  have  thought  that,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Campbell  in  the  South  Shields  case, 
the  consideration  of  what  the  rating  of  such  chattels 
ought  to  be,  should  be  affected  by  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  hereditament  was  enhanced  by 
being  available  for  the  erection  and  the  use  of  such 
machines.  If  that  were  so,  in  the  case  of  a  factory  where 
there  was  motive  power,  the  motive  power  and  the  factory 
would  be  taken  together,  and  with  regard  to  the  other 
class  of  machinery,  whether  worked  or  not  by  fixed 
motive  power — the  chattel  machinery — the  additional 
value,  given  to  the  building  by  the  possibility  of  such 
chattel  machinery  being  put  into  the  building,  would  be 
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a  question  of  ordinary  supply  and  demand.  But  this 
could  not  now  be  so,  for  according  to  the  decisions  it 
was  possible  to  imagine  two  factories  of  equal  area  in 
every  respect,  the  one  having  machinery  in  it — not 
motive  machinery,  but  chattel  machinery — of  the  value 
of  £10,000  and  the  other  machinery  of  the  value  of 
£20,000.  In  the  former  a  business  might  be  capable  of 
being  carried  on  which  was,  for  the  moment,  extremely 
profitable,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  the  market^ 
that  factory  would  have  a  certain  annual  value,  which 
might  well  be  greater  than  the  annual  value  of  the  other, 
though  in  the  latter  case  the  machinery  was  worth  twice 
as  much.  The  machinery  in  the  second  factory  might  be 
only  useful  for  the  purposes  of  a  business  which  was  not, 
at  that  moment  profitable,  and  a  tenant  would  pay  more 
for  Factory  No.  I  than  for  Factory  No.  2,  and  yet 
the  efiect  of  the  decisions  was  that  the  Assessment 
Committee  might  put  on  Factory  No.  2  a  considerably 
higher  annual  value  than  that  put  on  Factory  No.  1 — 
a  state  of  things  which  showed,  he  thought,  that  the 
law,  as  it  stood,  did  not  necessarily  result  in  fair  rating. 
Nothing  was  more  likely  than  such  a  condition  of  afiTairs 
to  depress  a  struggling  trade  or  to  hinder  the  development 
of  a  gi'owing  one. 

The  question  then  arose  how  was  the  matter  to  be 
dealt  with.  According  to  Lord  Eslier,  in  the  Tyne  Boiler 
case,  the  Act  of  1840  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  how  the  value  of  real  property  was  to  be  arrived  at 
for  the  purpose  of  rating.  Nobody  who  read  the  Act 
and  had  regard  to  its  history  could  have  any  doubt 
whatever  that  the  intention  of  Parliament  was  that  it 
should  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  still 
the  decision  of  Lord  Esher  was  as  he  had  stated,  and 
therefore  he  thought  the  only  plan  left  was  to  endeavour 
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as  soon  as  possible  to  get  the  law  altered  on  the  lines  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  1900,  which  were  as  follows :  ''  That  a  Bill  shall  be 
"  brought  into  Parliament  and  passed  which  shall  enact 
"  to  the  following  effect :  '  That  there  shall  be  excluded 
'^  ^  from  the  assessment  any  increased  value  arising  from 
'^  '  machinery,  tools,  or  appliances  which  are  not  fixed, 
*^  '  or  only  so  fixed  that  they  can  be  removed  from  the 
"  ^  place  without  necessitating  the  removal  of  any  part 
'^  '  of  the  hereditaments/  "  On  those  lines  was  passed 
the  Act  of  1902  for  Scotland,  which  removed  the 
grievance  of  the  owner  of  machinery.  Some  such  Act 
was  required  for  England,  and  until  such  an  Act  had 
been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  it  was  of  no  use  to 
criticise  the  decisions  of  the  highest  Court  in  the  realm. 
One  could  only  obey  the  decisions  with  as  good  grace  as 
possible,  but  as  electors  all  were  entitled  to  agitate  in 
favour  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  would  make 
the  incidence  of  local  taxation  fair  and  uniform. 

Mr.  D.  DixvviDDr  (Fellow)  said  the  matter  seemed 
to  divide  itself  under  two  heads.  First,  the  purely 
economic  question,  whether  machinery  should  be  rated, 
and  secondly,  if  so,  how  it  should  be  rated.  The  first 
point  had  been  so  ably  dealt  with  by  better  heads  than 
his  own  that  he  would  confine  his  remarks  to  the  second. 
The  Courts,  he  thought,  were  quite  clear  as  to  what 
machinery  should  be  rated,  but  they  were  not  at  all 
clear  as  to  how  it  should  be  rated,  and,  as  had  been 
said.  Lord  Halsbury's  decision  did  not  throw  much 
light  on  the  matter.  If,  as  Mr.  Marshall  had  said, 
the  Recorder's  words  were  read  into  that  decision,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  deal  clearer  ;  but  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  since  the  judgment  in  the 
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Hunslei  case,  pretty  well  every  machine,  which  helped 
to  enable  the  premises  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended,  might  be  assessed. 

It  was  said  that  the  machinery  was  to  be  considered 
as  enhancing  the  value  of  the  building,  but,  after  all,  the 
buildings  only  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land,  and  it 
was  the  land  which  was  the  bed  rock.  The  only  reliable 
way  of  valuing  almost  any  factory  was  to  estimate  the 
replacement  or  capital  value  of  the  buildings  and  plant 
and  take  a  percentage  upon  that.  Cases  of  factories 
rented  with  machinery  were  very  rare,  but  he  had 
come  across  a  case  where  a  factory  occupier  was 
glad  to  pay  a  rent  calculated  at  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  cost  price  of  the  machinery,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  terms  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  tenant, 
considering  that  the  landlord  would  have  to  stand 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  as  well  as  the 
very  possible  chance  of  the  machinery  becoming 
obsolete.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  taking 
10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  machinery,  there 
was  one-third  allowable,  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
machinery,  but  on  the  buildings  and  land  as  well, 
which  would  bring  the  net  assessment  of  the  machinery 
down  to  very  nearly  5  per  cent.  The  replacement  value 
was  not  necessarily  governed  by  capital  cost,  and  cer- 
tainly not  by  depreciation  value.  It  would  possibly  be 
something  between  the  two. 

He  did  not  think  it  was  the  usual  practice  of  sur- 
veyors, acting  on  behalf  of  rating  authorities,  to  rate 
machinery  up  to  the  hilt.  In  London  at  all  events 
the  surveyor  always  tried  to  treat  machinery  owners 
fairly.  He  certainly  thought  the  law  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  generous  and  broad  spirit,  but  so  long  as  the 
decision  in  the  IlunsJcf  case  determined  the  law,  no  sur- 
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veyor  acting  on  behalf  of  an  Assessment  Committee  could 
go  into  a  factory  and  altogether  ignore  the  machinery. 

Mr.  G.  Beken  (Fellow)  said  he  had  to  do  with  a 
considerable  number  of  small  buildings  which  might  be 
used  as  workshops,  or  manufactories,  or  small  ware- 
houses, the  same  building  being  sometimes  let  for  one 
purpose  and  sometimes  for  another.  At  the  present  time 
he  had  a  small  building  of  two  floors  which  was  let  to 
an  engineer  who  used  a  gas  engine  for  driving  his 
machinery.  He  felt  no  doubt  that,  under  the  law  as 
at  present  explained,  machinery  was  liable  to  assess- 
ment ;  but  the  tenant  would  probably  be  leaving  in  a 
week  or  so  from  the  present  time,  when  the  building 
would  very  likely  be  let  for  some  light  business  similar 
to  one  next  door,  such  as  a  blouse  maker's  or  a  mantle 
maker's.  In  that  case  there  would  be  a  number  of  sewing 
machines  attached  to  the  benches  and  worked  by  treadles, 
but  there  would  be  no  gas  engine  or  shafting.  It 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  those  machines  would  be 
liable  to  rating  or  not.  Then,  if  the  premises  were  let 
to  other  tenants,  such  as  a  bootmaker,  there  would  be 
practically  no  machinery  at  all,  nor  would  there  be  ary 
if  let  as  a  warehouse.  Now  he  only  asked  the  same  rent 
in  each  of  those  cases,  and,  being  the  landlord,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  the  tenant  put  in ;  yet  the 
premises  might  be  rated  very  differently  under  the 
different  circumstances. 

Here  came  in  a  practical  question  of  some  difficulty  - 
suppose  that  last  year,  when  the  quinquennial  assessment 
was  made,  the  place  was  let  as  an  engineer's  factory  with 
gas  engines,  and  the  assessment  had  been  raised  in  conse- 
quence. Assume  that  the  engineer  went  away,  and  the 
premises  were  let  for  other  purposes  where  no  machinery 
was  used  at  all,  was  that  assessment  to  stand  during  the 
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current  quinquennium  ?  He  thought  that  question  had 
not  been  considered.  In  practice  there  would,  no  doubt, 
be  found  a  way  out,  for  it  would  be  so  obviously  unfair, 
that  an  Assessment  Committee  with  any  regard  to  justice 
would  allow  the  matter  to  be  readjusted. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sabin  (Professional  Associate  of  Council) 
said  he  thought  Mr.  Dinwiddy  had  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell  when  he  said  there  were  two  entirely  different 
aspects  from  which  to  regard  this  question.  Under  the 
recent  legal  decisions  there  was  no  getting  away  from 
the  fact  that  some  portion  of  any  machinery  in  a  factory 
must  be  valued.  But  he  would  rather  detach  himself 
altogether  from  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done 
under  the  present  law  as  decided  by  the  Courts,  and 
look  to  some  alteration  of  the  law  in  the  form  of  an 
Assessment  or  Valuation  Bill,  which  the  Government 
would  probably  introduce,  to  bring  about  some  deter- 
mination of  the  method  by  which  machinery  was  or 
was  not  to  be  valued. 

He  tried  to  regard  the  question  from  an  altogether 
detached  point  of  view,  and  he  entirely  sympathised 
with  the  manufacturers'  position.  He  did  not  under- 
stand why  a  building  in  which,  for  instance,  there  was 
a  machine  which  would  do  the  morticing  of  40  doors 
in  a  given  time  should  be  assessed  on  any  different  basis 
from  a  building  in  which  worked  40  carpenters  who, 
with  40  mallets  and  40  chisels,  morticed  40  doors  in  the 
same  time ;  nor  could  he  understand  why  a  building 
which  might  contain  40  wash-tubs  with  40  washer- 
women, should  be  assessed  differently  from  one  in  which 
one  big  washing-machine  did  the  work  of  40  women. 

He  presumed  that  if  tlie  strict  law  were  followed,  in 
the  one  case,  where  manual  labour  prevailed,  the  building 
could  only  be  assessed  as  a  building,  while,  where  there 
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was  machinery  fixed  to  the  freehold  its  value  would  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
present  condition  of  things  constituted  an  actual  restraint 
of  trade,  and  he  did  not  think  the  question  could  have 
been  more  accurately  put  than  it  had  been  by  Mr.  Page. 
What  was  wanted  was  to  remove  all  restrictions  that 
could  possibly  fetter  the  absolutely  free  action  of 
economics  in  the  encouragement  of  trade,  whether  that 
trade  were  carried  on  by  the  use  of  machinery  or  by 
any  other  effective  means. 

It  had  been  suggested  that  there  were  very  few 
instances  in  which  machinery  was  provided  by  the  land- 
lord, but  he  thought  that  to  say  this  was  to  overlook 
a  very  important  branch  of  industry  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  county,  viz.  the  manufacture  of  flour  in 
mills,  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  the  custom  for  landlords  to  provide  the  machinery. 
He  had  in  mind  at  the  moment  a  mill  in  the  Midland 
Counties  which  was  rated  as  a  building  at  about  £125  a 
year.  The  landlords  had  put  into  that  building  machinery 
of  the  value  of  about  £2,000,  and  the  tenant,  of  course, 
was  most  anxious  that  he  should  not  be  assessed  on  that 
machinery.  It  was  fixed  to  the  freehold  as  permanently 
as  machines  could  be,  which  were  replaceable  if  necessary; 
but  the  tenant  was  anxious  that,  on  taking  up  a  new 
lease,  he  should  not  be  rated  for  the  machinery,  and  he  was 
endeavouring  to  get  round  the  law  as  far  as  possible  by 
treating  the  annual  amount  paid  in  respect  of  the 
machinery  as  interest  on  outlay  and  not  as  rent.  He 
did  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done,  but  probably, 
whether  it  were  treated  as  capital  or  rent,  the  fact  would 
have  but  little  influence  with  the  authorities. 

It  might  be  that  in  that  particular  district  the  assess- 
ment authority  would  be  prepared   to  take  the  rent  as 
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fixed  for  the  building,  and  would  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  man  was  paying  rent  for  the  machinery. 

But  he  would  make  a  further  suggestion.  After  all, 
was  a  building,  or  was  it  not,  increased  in  value  by  being 
put  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  actually  designed  ? 

That  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  simple  question.  A 
house  was  built  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be 
inhabited.  To  put  a  case — a  building  was  erected  for  a 
certain  purpose.  He  would  not  suppose  for  the  moment 
that  it  was  a  building  that  could  be  used  as  a  warehouse 
or  a  factory  indifferently,  for,  in  most  cases,  a  building 
put  up  as  a  factory  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a  factory. 
Could  it  be  said  that,  having  been  built  as  a  factory,  it 
was  further  increased  in  value  by  the  fact  that  machines 
were  going  to  be  put  into  it  /  That,  could  not  be  con- 
tended, any  more  than  that  a  house  was  increased  in 
value  by  the  fact  that  people  were  going  to  live  in  it. 
Therefore  it  seemed  that  the  only  enhanced  value  of 
the  hereditament  was  the  fact  that  it  was  going  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  and  that 
increase  of  value,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  not  one  that 
could  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  machinery  put 
into  it.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  any  other  point  of 
view,  it  seemed  to  him  that  two  difficulties — conundrums 
— Ciime  to  be  answered  :  "  When  is  a  hereditament  not 
"  a  hereditament  ? "  The  answer  was,  "  When  it  is 
'^  a  machine  ;  "  again,  "  When  is  a  machine  not  a 
*^  machine  {  "  and  the  answer  was,  "  When  it  is  a 
"  hereditament."  One  was  placed  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  was  no  escape  but  by 
saying  that  a  factory  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  a  factory,  and  the  only  increase  in  its 
value  was  due  to  its  present  use  as  a  factory. 

He  earnestly  hoped  that,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  greiit  trade 
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of  the  country,  which  must  be  hampered  by  these  elements, 
of  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of  assessment^  the  legisla- 
ture would  give  some  definite  explanation  of  the  principle 
on  which  buildings  should  be  valued,  and  that  in  future 
che  assessment  should  be  calculated  on  the  lowest 
mininum  rather  than  the  highest  possible  maximum 
rate. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Sturge  (Fellow)  said  he  thought  all  would 
agree  that,  if  the  law  were  carried  out  according  to  the 
latest  decision,  great  hardship  and  injury  would  result  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  One  such  instance  was  quoted 
in  the  Paper,  where  the  trade  of  a  manufacturing  town 
had  been  almost  driven  away  by  the  rating  of  machinery 
up  to  the  hilt,  while  in  another  town,  not  many  miles  off, 
where  machinery  was  not  rated,  the  trade  still  flourished. 
Those  two  places  were  manifestly  placed  in  very  unfair 
competition. 

He  had  in  his  mind  a  small  town  which  was  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  clothing  industry  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  in  which  he  made  a  rating  valuation  of  all 
the  factories  a  good  many  years  ago,  before  the  rating  of 
machinery  had  become  a  burning  question,  and  when  the 
general  practice  was  that  only  the  motive  power  should 
be  assessed,  which  was  the  principle  followed  in  that 
aise.  When  the  trade  was  in  a  depressed  condition, 
as  was  not  infrequently  the  case,  to  rate  all  the 
machinery  in  those  factories  would  result,  not  in  pro- 
viding a  fresh  source  of  rateable  value  to  the  town,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  driving  away  the  trade,  and  con- 
sequently in  a  great  reduction  of  rateable  value. 

It  might  seem  presumptuous  in  a  layman  to  venture 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  legal  luminaries  who 
decided  these  cases ;  but  he  must  confess  that,  as  a  prac- 
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tical  surveyor,  he  had  never  been  able  quite  to  understand 
the  principle  on  which  the  decisions  had  been  arrived  at. 
It  was  said  that  a  factory  must  be  assessed  according  to 
the  enhancement  of  its  value  due  to  the  machinery  in  it, 
not  that  the  machinery  per  se  must  be  valued. 

He  confessed  he  did  not  see  the  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  a  factory  and  a  house  in  that  respect.  If 
the  value  of  a  factory  was  increased  by  the  machinery  in 
it,  was  not  that  of  a  house  on  the  same  principle 
enhanced  by  the  furniture  in  it  ?  A  house  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  residence,  and  was  of  no  use  as  a  residence 
without  furniture,  yet  the  furniture  was  not  taken  into 
account  as  enhancing  the  value.  But  houses  were 
frequently  let  furnished,  and  the  rent  in  that  case  was 
of  course,  very  much  more  than  that  of  the  house  un- 
furnished, and  yet  no  overseer  or  rating  valuer  would 
dream  of  assessing  the  house  on  the  basis  of  the  rent  at 
which  it  was  let  furnished. 

It  seemed  to  him  there  was  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  the  rating  of 
machinery  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  fresh  legislation.  He 
believed  that  such  a  remedy  would  have  been  provided 
years  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  continual  dead-lock 
of  Parliamentary  business.  When  one  heard  that  a 
Rating  of  Machinery  Bill  had  passed  a  second  reading 
more  than  a  dozen  times  by  large  majorities,  it  only 
remained  to  hope  that  eventually,  if  pressure  were 
brought  to  bear,  such  a  measure  would  be  passed  as 
would  solve  this  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Arthur  Harston  (Fellow)  said  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  this  question  was  involved  were 
generally  acknowledged.  What  liad  to  be  arrived  at 
was  what  a  tenant  would  reasonably  give  for  the  thing 
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as  it  stood,  not  for  the  piece  of  land  and  the  building  and 
so  much  machinery,  but  for,  say,  a  shipbuilding  yard  or 
a  laundry  or  any  other  industrial  premises.  In  rating  a 
laundry  one  must  take  not  the  mere  occupation  of  the 
building  and  machinery,  but  its  value  to  a  tenant  as  a 
laundry.  It  had  been  truly  said  that  the  door  key  was 
part  of  a  house  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  included  in 
the  rating  of  the  house,  although  it  was  so  small  that  its 
value  would  make  no  difference  to  the  figure.  Thus  in 
the  smallest  laundry  in  a  domestic  building  the  copper 
lid  was  part  of  the  house,  but  the  copper-atick,  used  to 
stir  the  soap-suds,  was  not  part  of  the  house,  and  there- 
fore one  was  rateable  but  the  other  was  not.  These 
were  small  matters,  but  the  same  principle  ran  through 
all.  The  largest  private  laundry  would  be  rated  as  a 
laundry,  but  would  probably  contain  little  machinery. 

The  ordinary  trade  laundry  filled  with  machinery 
would  be  rated  with  that  machinery  as  part  of  the 
laundry ;  and,  to  come  lower,  a  working  man  who  had 
his  washing  done  at  home  used  no  machinery,  except 
perhaps  a  wringer,  which,  even  if  fixed,  was  not  rated. 
The  laundry  of  a  workhouse  or  a  hospital  contained 
machinery,  but  this  was  taken  not  as  machinery,  nor 
was  the  building  taken  as  so  much  building  and  so  much 
land,  but  as  part  of  the  workhouse  or  hospital,  which 
was  rated  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  a  foundry,  some 
portion  of  the  machinery  might  be  on  a  large  scale 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  other,  and  the  valuer  must 
consider  what  a  tenant  would  give  for  the  whole  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  buildings,  having  regard  to  the 
situation  of  the  land — how  much  rent  he  could  afford 
to  pay  as  a  manufacturer  turning  out  goods  for  sale 
from  those  premises. 

In  the  case  of  a  brewery,  a  tenant  must  consider  what 
rent  he  could  pay.     The  true  rent  was  not  what  the  land- 
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lord  might  expect  to  get,  but  what  a  tenant  might  reason- 
ably be  prepared  to  give  from  year  to  year.  He  would 
not  base  his  offer  on  the  capital  value  of  the  machinery, 
some  of  which  might  possibly  be  fifty  years  old  and 
some  quite  new.  What  he  would  have  to  consider  would 
be  how  many  quarters  of  malt  he  could  turn  into  beer 
by  means  of  the  appliances  in  the  brewery,  and  with 
what  prospect  of  making  a  fair  profit. 

The  tank  referred  to  in  the  West  Ham  case  was,  as 
Mr.  Castle  had  said,  not  an  ordinar}^  chattel.  It  covered  a 
number  of  buildings,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
could  be  separated  from  them. 

It  was  built  on  the  premises  in  plates,  put  together 
just  the  same  as  brick  on  brick  in  building  a  house.  It 
could  not  be  removed  as  a  tank,  but  it  must  be  taken  to 
pieces  ;  what  would  remain  would  be  a  collection  of  cast- 
iron  plates  and  of  bolts  more  or  less  damaged  and 
broken,  and  a  ruin  of  roofless  walls.  But  the  judge 
evidently  had  in  mind  quite  a  different  kind  of  thing 
from  that  which  really  existed.  That  showed  how 
difficult  it  was  for  a  judge  on  the  bench  to  deal  with  a 
thing  he  had  never  seen  and  of  which  he  had  not  the 
slightest  conception. 

The  question  whether  machinery  ought  to  be  rated 
was,  he  thought,  too  large  and  complicated  to  make  any 
observations  upon  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  was  also 
perhaps  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, though  it  might  well  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  Paper  at  a  future  ]\Ieeting. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  all  present  would 
agree  with  him  that  they  were  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Marshall  tor  having  written  such  a  valuable  Paper, 
dealing  with  a  subject  full  of  difficulties  and  a  system 
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in  which  the  anomalies  were  enormous,  as  he  thought 
the  discussion  had  shown  very  clearly. 

He  was  much  struck  by  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Payne  in  contrasting  Nottingham  and  Chard  with  regard 
to  the  rating  of  lace  factories,  and  with  the  valuable 
light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Castle  and  Mr.  Page 
and  others  w^ho  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  matter  had  been  very  fully  threshed  out,  and 
if  the  outcome  should  be  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  were 
passed  defining  exactly  what  should,  and  what  should 
not,  come  under  rating  in  the  way  of  machinery,  he 
thought  that  the  Meeting  would  have  done  good.  He 
did  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  on  the  question  at  all, 
but  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  the  rating  law  of  England 
was,  as  he  had  said,  anomalous,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
present  or  some  future  Government  would,  at  a  date  not 
not  long  distant,  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  lay  down 
something  clear  and  decisive. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  reply,  said  that  some  of  the  speakers 
had  been  good  enough  to  express  their  indebtedness  to 
him  for  his  Paper,  but  putting  it  together  had  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  him,  and  he  was  much  more  indebted  to 
them  for  their  kindness  in  attending  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion,  which  had  been  of  much  interest 
and  profit  to  all  who  had  listened  to  it. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  he  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  regarded  the  things  to  be  rated, 
surveyors  and  assessors  generally  could  do  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased,  and,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  such 
things  were  to  be  rated,  the  same  observation  applied. 

As  to  recent  cases,  and  more  particularly  the  Hunslet 
case,  one  got  very  little  light  or  guidance  from  tlie  Bench. 
And  one  could  hardly  help  thinking  that,  if  the  Courts 
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had  always  been  less  careful  to  avoid  difficulties,  and 
had  laid  down  the  law  in  clearer  terms  than  they  had^ 
they  would  have  shown  more  consideration  for  those  who 
only  desired  to  get  instruction  from  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  true  spirit 
of  the  law. 

He  was  much  struck  with  the  illustration  given  by 
Mr.  Sabin  in  the  course  of  his  speech  with  regard  to 
wash-houses  and  such  places.  When  one  came  to  think 
of  it,  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  the  letter  of  the  law 
were  followed,  the  ordinary  tubs  used  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  should  not  be  rated  in  the  same  way  as  more 
elaborate  machinerj^  used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  he 
felt  sure  they  might  be  brought  within  the  four  comers 
of  Lord  Esher  s  definition.  They  were  on  the  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  premises  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  used,  and  if  brewery  vats 
were  to  be  rated,  he,  for  one,  did  not  know  why  ordinary 
washing-tubs  should  not  go  into  the  same  category,  but, 
if  that  were  so,  except  for  the  difference  between  furni- 
ture and  machinery,  one  did  not  know  either  why  a 
dining  table  or  a  billiard  table  or  an  ordinary  chair  in 
a  house  should  not  be  rated. 

The  whole  thing  was  in  such  an  anomalous  condition 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  judge-made  law  after 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  due  time,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  some  clear  legislative  definition  would  be 
given,  and  some  endeavour  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
more  uniform  system.  He  wished  to  express  his  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  patience  with  which  his 
Paper  had  been  listened  to,  and  the  great  assistance 
rendered  by  the  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion. 


The  Meotincr  then  adjounied. 
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No.  494. 


THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS. 

By  (the  late)  JOHN  LEANING  (Fellow). 

Head    at    the     Ordinary     General    Meeting    of    The    Survbyobs' 
Institution  held  on  Monday^  February  26th,  1906,  at  8  p.vi. 


Charles  Bidwell  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  said  tliat  the  author  of  the  Paper, 
an  old  and  much  respected  Member  of  The  Institution, 
having  died  since  he  had,  with  infinite  cave  and  patience, 
prepared  the  Paper  and  compiled  the  very  elaborate 
schedule  of  variations  which  accompanied  it,  he  would 
call  upon  Mr.  Leaning's  son  to  take  his  father  s  place, 
which,  as  a  quantity  surveyor,  he  was  fully  qualified  to 
do,  and  to  read  the  Paper.  All  present  would,  he  was 
sure,  sympathise  with  Mr.  Leaning  in  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  him  to  undertake  the  very  trying  duty, 
but  he  was  equally  sure  that  the  duty  would  be  ably 
and  successfully  performed. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning  then  read  the  Paper  as  follows  : — 

The  magnitude  of  the  building  trade  and  the  various 
interests  involved  combine  to  impart  a  special  value  to 
any  considerations  which  may  affect  its  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Our    intimate    connection    with    this  trade   in    our 
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relations  with  the  employer,  architect,  and  builder,  and 
the  growing  power  of  this  Institution,  appear  to  suggest 
a  somewhat  closer  attention  to  some  questions  which 
concern  the  quantity  surveyor.  His  duties,  his  character, 
his  training,  his  capabilities,  and  the  consequent  quality 
of  his  work,  are  all  elements  of  importance  to  us.  No- 
thing will  so  powerfully  operate  to  raise  the  status  of 
quantity  surveyors,  as  a  body,  as  a  high  standard  of 
attainment. 

The  evolution  of  the  prevailing  system  of  building 
contracts  has  brought  the  quantity  surveyor  into  a 
certain  prominence,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  further 
advance. 

'  Moreover,  the  importance  of  his  work  (now  much 
more  generally  recognised  than  it  was  even  a  few  years 
ago),  the  multitude  of  new  inventions  connected  with 
building,  the  specialisation  of  various  branches  of  the 
building  trade,  the  preternatural  sharpening  of  the  wits 
of  the  builder's  estimating  clerk,  and  the  general  rise  in 
the  public  expectation  of  what  an  architect  should  know, 
all  combine  to  accentuate  the  distinction  between  the 
architect  and  the  quantity  surveyor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  distinction  will  become 
still  more  marked,  probably  with  the  best  results  to  both 
branches  of  the  profession ;  and  in  passing  I  may  say 
that  there  are  a  number  of  powerful  reasons  why  the 
arcliitect  should  not  supply  quantities  for  his  own  works, 
perhaps  the  strongest  being  that  it  tends  to  subvert  that 
impartial  treatment  of  the  building  owner  and  the  con- 
tractor which  should  be  the  architect's  leading  principle, 
and  which  (as  experience  shows)  is  often  seriously 
impaired  by  his  assuming  the  position  of  quantity 
surve3'or.  A  logical  corollary  to  this  proposition  is  that 
the  (juantity  surveyor  shall  not  practise  as  an  architect 
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The  desire  for  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  quantity- 
surveyors  throughout  the  kingdom  is  not  new,  but  the 
movement  has  hitherto  made  little  progress. 

The  movers  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  have 
hitherto  been  occupied  mainly  in  the  consideration  of 
the  legal  relations  of  the  quantity  surveyor  with  the 
employer,  the  architect,  and  the  builder ;  these  relations 
have  been  pretty  clearly  settled  by  legal  decisions,  and 
may  very  well  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  common 
law,  but,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  any  desirable 
change  in  these  relations  can  be  best  effected  by  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  and  united  action  by  all  the  quantity 
surveyors  of  the  kingdom. 

The  advocates  of  what  has  been  called  uniformity  of 
practice  appear  to  adopt  various  views  as  to  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  changes  which  may  be  desirable. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  employment  of 
surveyors  (Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  1872) 
deals  with  the  questions  of  uniformity  of  measurement, 
the  making  the  quantities  a  part  of  the  contract,  the 
appointment  of  the  surveyor,  and  the  supply  by  the 
architect  of  quantities  for  his  own  works.  A  clause  of 
this  report  which  most  concerns  us  at  present  is  as 
follows : 

*^  The  more  general  adoption  of  quantities,  the  exten- 
'^  sion  to  country  work  of  the  system  of  measurement 
"  usual  in  London,  the  gradual  modification  of  local 
"  terms  and  usages,  and,  not  least,  the  discussions  con- 
"  secjuent  on  such  meetings  as  the  Conference,  will  all 
"  tend  towards  uniformity  of  practice,  and,  as  builders 
"  become  more  familiar  with  the  London  system  of 
"  measurement,  and  the  public  better  accjuainted  with 
"  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  questions  as  to  the 
"  employment  of  surveyors,   and   lx)th  recognise  when 
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"  such  acquaintance  increases  the  special  advantage  to 
'^  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other 
"  system  of  employing  them,  architects  and  surveyors 
"  will  find  it  to  the  interest  of  their  employers  to  adopt 
"  an  uniform  practice." 

Our  respected  Past- President,  Mr.  Thomas  Rickman, 
in  a  paper  read  (1890)  before  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors,  "  On  the  Present  State  of 
Questions  relating  to  Quantities,"  said  : 

"  Among  other  points  which  vary  in  their  treatment 
"  in  this  country,  I  may  mention  the  treatment  of  deduc- 
"  tions  from  walling  and  brickwork ;  the  superficial 
"  contents  of  slating  and  boarding  as  regards  edges  ;  the 
"  measurement  of  materials  and  labour  on  masonry  ;  the 
"  treatment  of  timber  by  cube,  superficial,  or  linear  dimen- 
"  sions ;  the  extent  of  labours  in  the  basis  of  joineiy ;  the 
"  supply  of  articles  of  ironwork  by  the  several  trades 
"  (the  divisions  of  the  trades  themselves  is  a  larger 
"  matter) ;  the  measurement  of  plumbing,  glazing,  and 
'^  painting.  In  all  these  there  are  diversities  of  opinion 
*'  as  to  right  and  wrong,  which  a  united  country,  which 
"  England  has  been  since  the  Heptarchy,  ought  to  have 
"  found  time  to  assimilate." 

Two  of  our  Fellows,  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn  and  Mr. 
Henry  Northcrof  t,  have,  in  volume  x.  of  our  Professional 
Notes,  advocated  a  combined  eftbrt  for  uniformity,  and 
suggested  the  form  it  should  take.  I  refrain  from 
troubling  you  with  quotations  (although  their  views 
are  wortli  quoting),  for  the  papers  are  accessible  to 
you  all. 

As  you  are  also  aware,  one  of  the  items  of  the 
programme  of  a  recent  proposal  to  establish  on  associa- 
tion especially  lor  quantity  surveyors  is  "  uniformity  of 
practice." 
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Let  us  consider  what  are  the  prospects  of  a  project  of 
of  this  kind. 

There  are  four  leading  systems  in  England  €uid 
Scotland  (quantities  in  Ireland  are,  I  believe,  for  the 
most  part  supplied  by  English  surveyors),  viz.  London, 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 

London  and  the  southern  counties  have  no  published 
code  of  practice. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects  publishes  a 
"  general  statement  of  the  methods  recommended  by  the 
'^  society  to  be  used  in  taking  quantities  and  measuring 
"  up  works." 

Edinburgh,  as  the  result  of  the  united  deliberations 
of  their  "  ordained  surveyors  "  and  master  builders,  has 
published  rules  and  regulations  for  the  measurement  of 
excavation,  masonry,  brickwork,  carpentry,  and  joinery. 

In  Glasgow,  the  representatives  of  the  "  measurers  " 
and  the  master  builders  have  agreed  upon  regulations  for 
the  measurement  of  the  following  trades:  excavation 
masonry,  brickwork,  carpentry  ("  wright  work  "),  joinery 
("  Wright  work"),  glazing,  slating,  tiling,  plumbing,, 
plastering,  and  painting. 

The  Masters'  Association  of  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood  have  also  drawn  up  certain  regulations 
as  to  the  time  which  should  be  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  measurements. 

The  architects  and  builders  of  Aberdeen  have  also 
published  a  set  of  suggestions  for  the  measurement  and 
billing  of  excavation,  masonry,  brickwork,  carpentry, 
and  joinery. 

Among  the  causes  of  diversity  of  practice  are — 

1.  The  different  systems  of  contracting, 

2.  The  different  modes  of  measurement,  and 

3.  The  different  arrangement  of  the  Bills. 
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1.  The  Different  Systems  of  Contracting. — In  London 
and  the  southern  counties  the  system  of  a  single  con- 
tractor for  a  building  is  the  prevalent  one.  Quantities 
are  almost  always  supplied,  and  may  be  a  part  of  the 
contract  or  not.  In  the  country,  although  the  system 
of  one  contractor  is  the  rule,  he  often  contracts  with 
other  tradesmen,  such  as  plasterer,  slater,  mason, 
plumber,  &c.,  to  do  a  part  of  the  work,  although  as  a 
rule  the  architect  will  not  deal  with  the  sub-contractor, 
and  usually  knows  nothing  of  him. 

In  Manchester  the  system  of  employing  one  con- 
tractor, or  a  contractor  for  each  trade,  or  a  contractor 
for  several  trades  (not  the  whole),  is  in  use.  Quantities 
are  nearly  always  supplied,  and  may  be  a  part  of  the 
contract  or  not. 

In  Edinburgh  the  system  is  similar  to  that  .of  Man- 
chester, either  the  work  is  let  to  one  contractor  or  in 
groups  of  trades,  as  excavator,  mason  and  bricklayer,  car- 
penter and  joiner,  smith  and  founder,  or  in  single  trades. 

In  Glasgow  the  system  is  similar  to  that  in  Edinburgh, 
but  the  quantities  are  practically  part  of  the  contract, 
us  tlie  whole  is  first  measured  and  priced  and,  aft^r 
completion,  re- measured  and  priced  again  at  the  rates  of 
the  original  schedules. 

2.  Differing  Modes  of  Measurement. — I  have  prepared 
ji  tabulated  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of 
measurement  in  London,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
GlavSgow,  which  shows  the  leading  differences  in  the 
various  localities ;  there  are  others,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  task  of  the  reformer.  It  has 
not  been  deemed  reasonable  to  trouble  yow  with  the 
public  reading  of  the  schedule  of  comparative  methods 
of  measurement,  but  a  copy  of  this  schedule  will  be 
plact'd  in  Tlie  Institution  library  for  the  use  of  members, 
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and  will,  I  hope,  assist  them  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  perseverance  in  such  a  movement  as  is 
advocated.  In  a  paper  it  is  only  possible  to  allude  to 
these  in  a  general  way.  A  few  of  these,  as  distinguished 
from  London  practice,  are  as  follows : — 

The  practice  of  making  material  pay  for  labour  is 
common,  as  when  the  surveyor  makes  no  deduction  for 
voids  of  less  than  an  agreed  superficial  area.  This 
custom  is  to  be  deprecated :  net  finished  quantities  of 
labour  and  material  should  be  presented  in  the  bill, 
and  everything  which  has  a  value  should  be  measured 
and  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  varjpus  points  of  interest  are — 
The  general  use  of  the  superficial  yard  instead  of 

the  superficial  foot  or  the  square  of  100  feet. 
The  measurement  of  labour  to  openings  and  plumb- 
ing of  angles  and  jambs. 
The  measurement  of  brickwork  by  the  yard  instead 

of  the  rod  reduced. 
The  separation  of  various  thicknesses  of    walling 

and  the  treatment  of  deductions. 
The  more  elaborate  measurement  of  stone  walling, 
the  reduction   to  a  standard  thickness,  and  the 
greater  number  of  distinctions  therein. 
The  measurement  of  stone  and  labour  together  by 

the  lineal  foot,  with  sketches. 
The  numbering  of  pieces  of  stone  of  various  shapes, 
with  sketches,  instead  of  measuring  the  stone 
per  foot  cube  or  superficial,  and  the  labour  by 
the  foot  superficial  or  the  foot  run. 
In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  distinctions  between 
sizes  of  stone,  and  the  uieasurenient  of  every 
hewn  stone,  first  as  rubble,  and  making  no 
deduction. 
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The   measurement  of    timbers    by   the    superficial 
yard,  stating  their  size  and  distance  apart,  instead 
of  per  foot  cube. 
Measuring   timber   and     labour   separately  or  per 

foot  run,  stating  size  and  labour. 
The  separation  of  deals  and  battens  used  for  car- 
casing  from  the  timber  sawn  out  of  log. 
Tiling  by  the  superficial  yard  instead  of  the  square, 
failure   to  deduct  certain  voids,  measurement  of 
cuttings  as  extra  value  instead  of  adding  a  quan- 
tity to  the  net  superficial  measurement. 
Slating  by  the  yard  and  different  allowances  for 

cutting. 
The   inclusion   of    grounds    with    lineal   items   of 

joinery. 
The  general  measurement  of  joiner3^ 
The  specific  description  of  various  items  of  scaffold- 
ing. 
The  failure  to  deduct  certain  voids  in  the  plastering, 

and  measuring  labour  to  hollows. 
The  treatment  of  structural  metal  work. 
Measuring  and  billing  lead  per  foot  superficial,  and 

per  foot  run. 
Measuring  lead  in  sinks  and  cisterns  per  foot  super- 
ficial, to  include  soldered  angles. 
Lead  pipes  including  branch  joints,  &c. 
No  doubt  much  of  tliis  practice  is  the  result  of  local 
custom.       In   London,  our    units    of    measurement   are 
mainly  referable  to  the  way  the  merchant  charges  the 
material,  or  the  way  tlie    mechanic  is   paid  for  labour 
only. 

The  components  of  concrete,  sand,  gravel,  and  lime 
are  bought  by  the  cubic  yard :  stone  and  terra-cotta  by 
the  cubic  foot :   timber    by  the    load,  from  which    the 
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price  per  cubic  foot  is  readily  derived ;  deals  and  battens 
by  the  St.  Petersburgh  standard,  from  which  the  price 
per  superficial  foot  is  easily  calculated;  flooring  and 
rough  boarding  by  the  square  of  100  feet ;  lead  by  the 
hundredweight.  Plasterers'  and  painters'  labour  is  paid 
by  the  yard.  Asphalte,  brick,  and  tile  paving  is  laid  by 
the  yard,  &c. 

On  these  grounds  the  presentation  of  the  items  in 
their  ordinary  form  is  logical  enough. 

Uniformity  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  broad 
views,  ignoring  unessential  differences,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  describing  items  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  most  readily  priced  by  the  majority. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  briefly  a  few  of  the  com- 
promises which  appear  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and 
which  might  be  adopted  as  being  as  easy  to  price  as  the 
present.  These  are  not  intrinsically  better,  but  they 
would  be  evidence  that  we  do  not  wish  to  impose  our 
London  system  intact.  A  complete  list  is  impossible 
within  the  compass  of  a  Paper. 

The  measurement  of  tlie  net  (juantity  of  labour  and 
materials  in  every  case,  the  deduction  of  all  labour  and 
materials  at  voids,  and  consociuently,  the  discontinuance 
of  all  allowances  of  superticial  quantity  of  labour  and 
materials  to  cover  the  cost  of  extra  labour. 

The  avoidance  by  the  quantity  surveyor  of  respon- 
sibility which  is  not  properly  his,  as,  for  instance,  stating 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  concentration  in  the  preliminary  bill  of  all 
general  items  when  there  is  one  contractor  for  the  whole 
work. 

The  adoption  of  the  yard  as  a  superficial  unit  instead 
of  the  foot  or  the  square. 
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The  adoption  of  the  lineal  foot  for  all  lineal  measures. 

Excavator, — Discontinuance  of  the  allowance  for 
slopes  or  batter,  measuring  instead  of  strutting  and 
planking,  with  the  proviso  "  if  required/ 

Bricklayer, — The  uniform  adoption  of  the  superficial 
j^ard  as  the  unit  for  all  brickwork ;  all,  except  one-brick 
walls  fair  on  both  sides,  and  half-brick  partitions,  to  be 
reduced  to  one  and  a  half  brick  thickness. 

The  measurement  of  all  salient  angles  per  foot  run 
for  plumbing. 

The  measurement  of  all  salient  angles  of  reveals  of 
openings  per  foot  run. 

Ma^on. — The  Scottish  masons  are  a  class  of  capable 
men  and  their  conclusions  about  the  measurement  of 
stonework  are  to  be  respected ;  a  number  of  their  dis- 
tinctions as  to  size  of  stones  are,  I  believe,  the  result 
of  quarry  regulations,  but,  in  a  building  with  much 
stone  in  its  construction,  the  small  stones  would  probably 
tend  to  balance  the  extra  value  of  the  larger  ones. 

I  do  not  think  the  London  practice  in  the  measure- 
ment of  masonry,  i.e.  tlie  stone  per  foot  cube,  and  the 
labours  superficial  and  lineal  can  be  improved  upon.  Bj^ 
that  system  the  surveyor  has  done  what  has  to  be  done 
ui'terwards  by  the  estimator  when  an  item  is  presented 
in  the  bill  with  a  sketch.  Making  the  price  of  masonry 
include  plain  beds  and  joints  and  preliminary  faces 
would,  I  think,  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Ruhhle-icallhuj. — The  Scottish  practice  as  to  rubble- 
walling  appears  to  be  reasonable,  except  in  the  measure- 
ment of  all  the  worked  stone  first  as  rubble  and  making 
no  deduction  for  it.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  our 
practice  is  simpler  and  just  as  easy  to  price,  and  in 
respect  of  measuring,  the  net  cubic  quantity  is  superior 
to  an  imaginary  one. 
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Tiler  and  Slater, — Instead  of  allowiDg  superficial 
quantity  for  cutting,  the  items  might  be  uniformly  run 
and  described  by  the  lineal  foot — such  as  "extra  on 
"  ordinary  tiling  for  hip  and  valley  tiles,  including  all 
"  cutting  and  waste." 

"  Raking,  cutting,  and  waste  to  hip  and  valley,  one 
"  side  measured,  &c." 

Carpenter. — Our  measurement  of  carpentry  is,  I 
think,  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  uniform  adoption  of  finished  sizes,  clearer  dis- 
tinction as  to  fir  framed  in  various  ways,  the  distinction 
of  fir  sawn  out  of  log  from  deals  and  battens,  and  the 
counting  of  all  trimmings  (often  ignored)  would  be 
advantageous.  I  do  not  think  the  billing  of  timber  can 
be  made  clearer  by  any  other  method  than  the  cubic 
foot,  nor  by  departing  from  the  principle  of  categories,, 
nor  by  distinguishing  framing  to  hips  and  valleys  and 
^)imilar  items,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
a  carpenter  will  readily  make  a  sub-contract  for  the 
labour  to  the  carcasing  of  a  whole  building  at  a  uniform 
price  per  foot  cube. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  timber  is  billed  by  the 
cubic  foot  followed  by  the  description  of  the  scantlings 
comprised  by  the  total,  as,  for  instance,  "  800  feet  cube 
"  fir  framed  in  plates,  floor  joists,  and  bearers  (in  deal 
"  scantlings)  4i  inches  by  8  inches,  6  inches  by  2  inches, 
"  7  inches  by  2  inches,  5J  inches  by  3  inches,  7  inches 
"  by  '2i  inches." 

Joinery  and  Ironmongery.-  As  in  carpentry,  I  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  finished  sizes  and  the  substitution  of 
the  yard  for  the  scjuare  ;  in  other  respects  I  do  not  think 
the  London  method  of  measuriiicr  joinery  can  be  improved. 

t'lasteriny. — There  is  not  much  to  reconcile  between 
the   systems.     In  Edinburgh  and  Glaso;ow,  apparently, 
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the  lathing  for  plasterer  is  separated  from  the  plaster 
float  and  set,  and  billed  with  the  carpentry. 

Founder  and  Smith, — The  London  practice  of  con- 
centrating the  structural  metal  work  into  a  few  totals 
appears  preferable  to  the  billing  joists  by  the  foot  run, 
and  takes  far  less  time  to  price,  and  our  general  custom 
of  reducing  the  metal  articles  to  weight  is  a  logical 
result  of  merchants'  quotations. 

Plumbing. — The  distinctions  of  lead  work  in  a  well- 
prepared  London  bill,  and  its  method  generally,  would 
not,  I  think,  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  the 
provincial  arrangements. 

Glazier. — This  appears  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Paint i)i(j. — This  appears  to  be  similarly  treated  every- 
where ;  the  provincial  method  of  measuring  iron  balus- 
trades and  sashes  and  frames  over  all,  is  not,  I  think, 
to  be  commended. 

3.  Billing. — Before  comparing  the  various  forms  of 
bills  of  quantities,  one  naturally  asks  what  are  the 
characteristic  merits  of  an  ideal  ])ill  of  quantities.  They 
are,  I  think,  the  following: — 

J.  Precision  of  description,  which  goes  far  to  prevent 
extras,  assists  the  pricing  of  items  of  variation 
and  preserves  the  building  owner  from  legal 
difficulties. 

2.  Brevity,  so  far  as  consistent  with  clearness  of 
descrij^tion  ;  because  it  saves  the  time  of  the 
estimator,  who  probal)ly  prices  a  large  number  of 
bills  of  quantities  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
whose  time  is  usuall}'  valuable. 

3.  Presentation  of  the  items  in  the  form  easiest  to 
price,  and  consecfuentl}'  saving  the  estimator  the 
trouble  of  anal3'sis. 
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4.  A  settled  order  of  the  items  for  facility  of 
reference. 

The  degree  of  detail  which  the  surveyor  shall  adopt 
requires  judgment;  the  measurement  of  insignificant^ 
almost  valueless  items — over-refinement  in  fact — is  the 
temptation  which  besets  the  surveyor  of  exact  mind. 
The  diflSculty  of  deciding  when  to  stop  is  increased  by 
the  extraordinary  claims  made  by  some  surveyors  and 
builder's  clerks,  who  allege  imperfect  descriptions.  The 
expert  estimator  rejects  many  of  our  refinements  as 
frivolous  and  does  not  price  them,  but,  if  we  omit  them,  is 
ready  enough  to  make  claims  for  their  value.  The  only 
safety  for  the  surveyor  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  prices. 

In  London  practice,  three  documents  are  the  rule,  the 
drawings,  the  specification,  and  the  bill  of  quantities, 
and  as  a  rule  the  quantity  of  one  kind  of  material  and 
labour,  as  "  1^-inch  four-panel  scjuare  frame  door,"  for 
instance,  appears  in  one  item,  irrespective  of  its  position 
in  the  building  :    t.lie  specitication  settles  that. 

The  preamble  to  each  trade  coniprises  suHicient 
information  as  to  the  materials  and  workmanship. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  quantities  and 
specitication  are  often  combined  in  one  document.  The 
work  in  each  trade  in  one  part  of  tlie  building  is  kept 
separate  from  that  in  another,  under  distinguishing 
headings  as  basement,  ground  floor,  first  floor,  &c.,  and 
the  specification  items  relating  to  each  trade  are  written 
in  the  preamble  to  that  trade ;  the  position  of  the  work 
is  fixed  by  the  headings  of  tlie  separate  sections  of  the 
bills.  The  estiniator  is  thus  subjected  to  the  trouble  of 
pricing  an  item  of  tlie  same  kind  in  a  number  of  different 
places,  and  if  his  tender  is  unsuccessful,  has  been 
involved  in  the  reading  of  conditions  which  concerned 
him  but  little. 
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In  Scottish  bills  of  quantities  one  sees  such  arrange- 
ments  as  the  following :—  Separate  sections  for  the  timbers 
and  boarding  of  each  roof  or  flat,  the  joinery  of  particular 
apartments,  an  oriel  window  in  all  trades  except  plumber, 
glazier,  painter,  &c. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements  is  to  make  the  bill 
inordinately  long.  The  majority  of  the  items  of  a  bill 
of  quantities  are  of  the  same  value,  whether  in  one  part 
of  a  building  or  another,  and  if  one  rejects  the  principle 
of  combining  quantities  and  specification,  the  indication 
of  position  may  as  a  rule  be  abandoned. 

The  practice  of  getting  a  separate  tender  for  the 
work  in  each  trade  also  contributes  greatly  to  lengthen 
the  bill  of  quantities,  as  a  number  of  items  must  be 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  each  trade,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
tender  by  a  single  contractor,  are  once  for  all  included  in 
the  preliminary  bill. 

In  many  of  the  bills,  the  principle — pretty  generally 
adopted  in  London  billing — of  ignoring  anything  under 
G  inches  in  a  total,  and  calling  G  inches  or  over  in  a  total 
another  foot,  is  unknown ;  we  see  such  items  as  5  feet 
9  inches,  6  feet  6  inches,  4  feet  8  inches,  3  feet  2  inches, 
&c. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known  leading  systems, 
there  are  architects  all  over  the  country  adopting 
modifications  or  combinations  of  them  all. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of  a  contract, 
with  one  contractor  for  all  trades,  and  a  separate  contract 
for  each  trade  is  perhaps  irrelevant ;  but  one  may  say  in 
passing,  that  the  London  arcliitect  prefers  the  former, 
because  the  responsibility  for  the  work  is  that  of  one 
man  instead  of  a  number  of  men,  the  conflict  of  interests 
of  the  various  trades  is  avoided,  the  business  of  giving 
certificates  and  the  supervision  art'  less  troublesome,  and 
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the  sole  contractor  is  usually  a  more  substantial  and 
responsible  man  than  such  as  tender  for  one  trade. 
Moreover  the  large  firm  commonly  does  better  work 
than  the  small  man,  and  is  much  more  likely,  once  he 
has  begun,  to  finish  it. 

Let  iue  call  your  attention  to  a  few  considerations  in 
favour  of  this  movement  for  uniformity. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  settled  and 
uniform  practice  is  a  great  element  of  strength  to  any 
profession. 

The  divided  counsels  of  London,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  are  sources  of  weakness  to  the 
quantity  surveyors  as  a  body.  Unity  of  purpose  and 
action  would  ensure  a  degree  of  influence  and  con- 
sideration, far  beyond  anything  to  which  their  order 
has  yet  attained,  and  withal  an  extension  of  that  good 
fellowship  which  is  so  essential  to  our  efforts. 

The  establishment  of  unvarying  and  uniform  custom 
would,  besides  other  advantages,  furnish  very  strong 
arguments  in  defence  of  points  of  practice  which  miglit 
be  questioned. 

The  quantity  surveyor  has  already  done  much  to 
settle  the  mechanism  of  contracting  and  to  smootli  and 
improve  the  relations  of  the  various  parties  to  a  contract. 
He  will  deserve  well  of  posterity  if  he  succeeds  in  recon- 
ciling the  differences  such  as  we  are  now  considering. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  methods  of  measure- 
ment are  considerable,  while  some  are  insignificant.  Some 
of  the  methods  of  the  London  surveyor  might  probably 
be  readily  adopted  by  the  provincial  societies,  and  the 
London  surveyor  could  certainly  use  some  of  theirs  with 
advantage,  such  as  the  measurement  of  brickwork  and 
other  work  by  the  yard,  measuring  labour  to  openings 
and  reveals  and  anf^les  and  the  like. 
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There  is  a  disposition  to  vaunt  the  superiority  of  the 
London  quantities  to  a  de^ee  which  is  not  warranted. 
The  codes  of  measurement  of  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  creditable 
performances. 

The  task  of  the  reformer,  its  successful  conduct  and 
completion,  will  be  tedious  and  diflScult.  It  will  involve 
the  investigation,  reconciliation,  and  adjustment  of  the 
various  modes  of  measurement,  and  the  settlement  of 
two  forms  of  bill,  one  adapted  to  a  contract  with  separate 
trades,  the  other  to  a  contract  with  a  sole  contractor. 

Probably  the  customary  local  bill,  if  well  done,  is 
best  understood  by  the  local  men,  but  there  are  few 
parts  of  the  country  where  a  London  bill  would  be 
misunderstood,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  welcomed. 
Radical  alteration  in  billing  would  probably  be  resisted 
by  builders  accUvStomed  to  pricing  items  billed  in  a 
particular  way  ;  indeed  many  of  them  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  price  an  item  presented  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  doubt  whether  local  phraseology  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  take  much  trouble  about ;  the  list  of 
obi^cure  words  is  not  a  long  one.  If  we  establish 
valuable  fundamental  principles,  we  may  very  well 
atlbrd  to  let  mere  words  alone,  for  the  attempt  to  inter- 
fere too  much  with  them  would  embarrass  our  efforts. 

I  have  laid  before  you  some  of  the  points  of  difterence, 
which  is  one  step  towards  improvement.  The  other 
societies  have  probably  as  good  an  opinion  of  their 
system  as  we  liave  of  ours,  but,  at  any  rate,  it*  there  is 
a  strong  body  of  our  members  desirous  of  a  change, 
consultation  with  the  three  societies  before  mentioned 
might  result  in  the  production  of  a  working  system 
which  would  be  an  improvement  on  that  of  either  of  the 
four. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  any  attempt  which 
may  be  made,  we  have  to  conciliate  not  only  the  sur- 
veyors and  architects  concerned  in  the  four  competing 
systems,  but  also  the  builders  of  their  districts,  and  in 
the  case  of  Edinburgh  the  board  of  examiners  of  the 
ordained  surveyors  will  have  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  changes.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  architect  usually  appoints  the  quantity  surveyor,  and 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  architects  will  be  not  only 
valuable,  but  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  a  more  practical 
method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  than  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Blackboum,  and  I  quote  the  concluding  clauses  of 
his  article  (Professional  Notes,  vol.  x.,  p.  318). 

"  As  a  means  of  issuing  a  standard  of  rules,  a  joint 
"  committee  of,  say,  three  Ldndon,  two  country,  and  two 
"  Scottish  surveyors  might  meet,  and  in  a  few  sittings 
"  draw  up  a  general  code  of  rules  applicable  throughout 
"  the  kingdom.  These  could  be  circulated  among  the 
"  members  of  The  Institution,  and  communications  might 
"  be  invited,  the  rules  might  then  be  revised  by  the 
"  committee  at  a  second  series  of  sittings,  and  finally 
"  issued  as  a  standard." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Steward  (Past-President)  said  he  rose 
with  very  much  pleasure  to  propose  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Leaning  for  reading  the  Paper, 
which  must  be  of  much  interest  to  all  who  practised  in 
his  branch  of  the  profession ;  but,  before  going  further, 
he  wished  to  associate  himself  with  the  regrets  expressed 
by  the  President  that  Mr.  John  Leaning  had  not  been 
spared  to  read  the  Paper  which  he  had  prepared. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
assimilation  or  uniformity  of  practice  among  quantity 
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surveyors,  it  might  be  well  to  inquire  for  a  minute  what 
was  the  object  and  origin  of  bills  of  quantities. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  bills  of  quantities  not 
only  existed,  but  were  primarily  intended,  for  the  use 
of  builders  in  tendering.  His  experience,  which  now 
extended  over  somewhat  more  than  half  a  century, 
was  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  and  there  had 
always  been  a  difference,  and,  he  ventured  to  think, 
there  would  always  be  a  difference,  between  bills  of 
quantities  provided  for  two  totally  separate  and  distinct 
businesses,  viz.,  those  that  dealt  with  engineer's  or 
contractor's  business,  and  those  that  dealt  with  the 
architect's  or  builder's  business.  Personally,  he  had 
been  largely  concerned  with  both  during  his  pro- 
fessional life.  He  had  found  no  diflBculty  in  making 
the  necessary  differences,  and  had  not  heard  any 
complaint  of  want  of  uniformity.  He  ventured  to 
think  the  same  remark  applied,  so  far  as  his  experience 
went,  to  what  he  might  term  the  London  system,  as 
distinct  from  the  Midland  and  North  Country  systems, 
of  quantities  for  architect's  work,  to  which  he  assumed 
the  Paper  was  more  especially  intended  to  apply,  and  to 
which  he  would  confine  his  remarks. 

The  theory  of  making  one  sort  of  bills  of  quantities 
appliciible  to  the  wliole  Kingdom  was  by  no  means 
new.  It  had  been  heard  of  many  times  before,  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  any  strong  desire 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  builders  of  England  for 
a  uniform  system,  their  desire  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed. Builders  were  the  people  mostly  interested  in  this 
(juestion.  The  Master  Builders'  Association,  or  some  of 
the  societies  which  represented  builders  all  over  the 
country,  would  be  sure  to  have  expressed  such  a  desire 
if  it  existed  on  their  part.     If  that  had  been  the  case,  he 
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would  be  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  an  attempt  being 
made  to  meet  such  a  view,  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  not  for  the  surveyors  to  take  the 
initiative  in  a  matter  which  was  more  for  the  builders 
than  for  themselves. 

He  might  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  the  master 
builders,  when  they  felt  that  a  question  of  importance 
to  them  arose,  had  not  hesitated  to  point  it  out  to 
surveyors.  It  was  not  many  years  since  the  Builders' 
Society  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  The 
Institution  what  they  termed  a  "growing  practice  on 
"  the  part  of  surveyora/'  of  measuring  cube  stone  to 
include  all  labours  for  architect's  work,  to  which  they 
strongly  objected,  and  they  particularly  requested  the 
Council  to  do  everything  possible  to  compel  Members  of 
The  Institution  to  adopt  the  proper  system  of  measuring 
stone  cube  and  labour  superficial.  On  behalf  of  the 
Council,  he  had  expressed  entire  sympatliy  with  the 
builders  in  their  complaint,  regretting  to  hear  it  was 
a  growing  practice,  and  trusting  it  would  in  future 
tend  to  diminish,  and  not  to  increase.  At  the  same 
time  he  pointed  out  that  they,  as  a  Council,  had  no  power 
to  compel  Members  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  any  par- 
ticular way ;  it  must  rest  with  the  individuals,  and  with 
the  builders.  He  had  stated,  however,  that  in  the 
examinations,  the  measurement  of  labour  on  stone- work 
was  made  a  strong  point,  and  it  was  fully  intended  to 
continue  that  system. 

He  thought  by  this  it  was  evident  tliat  the  builders 
of  England  were  ready  to  represent  to  the  surveyors 
anything  that  they  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  question  of 
uniformity  of  practice  among  surveyors  with  regard  to 
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bills  of  quantities  were  a  grievance  to  builders^  they 
would  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

There  was  one  little  point  to  which  he  would  refer. 
The  author  of  the  Paper  seemed,  if  he  understood  him 
rightly,  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  in  consequence  of 
that  "  preternatural  sharpening  of  the  wits  of  builders' 
"  estimating  clerks/*  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  the 
extra  claims  made  by  "  builders  who  alleged  imperfect 
"  description."  Every  surveyor  had  met  with  this  diflS- 
culty,  and  would  often  do  so  again  if  he  lived  long 
enough. 

His  own  experience  was  that  there  always  had  been, 
and  he  believed  there  always  would  be,  both  good  and 
bad  among  such  a  large  body  as  that  of  builders' 
estimating  clerks.  He  had  known  many  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  possible  respect,  and  whom  he  should 
be  pleased  to  recognise  as  surveyors  instead  of  estimating 
clerks,  and  to  welcome,  if  it  had  been  possible,  into  the 
ranks  of  The  Institution,  to  which  many  of  them  would 
be  a  credit  and  honour.  At  the  same  time  he  knew 
many  others  of  the  class  at  whose  hands  Mr.  Leaning 
had  evidently  suffered,  and  his  experience  was  that  the 
ways,  manners,  and  wits  of  those  gentlemen  were  very 
much  the  same  now  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and,  as 
he  had  very  little  doubt,  they  would  continue  to  be  fifty 
years  hence. 

He  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  conciseness 
and  comprehunsivuiK'ss  of  description  in  bills  of  quantities 
were  the  best  means  of  preventing  unfair  claims.  He 
niioht,  perhaps,  mention  with  reference  to  this  matter 
tliat  he  had  noticed,  he  regretted  to  say,  a  tendency,  not 
in  his  private  practice,  bui  in  cases  where  he  had  sat  as 
arbitrator,  for  surveyors  of  independent  position  to  put 
forward,  and  to  gi\  e  tlie  cuinitenance  of  their  names  and 
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the  weight  of  their  authority  to,  claims  which  he  would 
only  say  had  been  better  left  to  the  estimating  clerks 
to  whom  Mr.  Leaning  had  alluded. 

It  was  not  possible,  in  the  time  available,  to  deal  with 
all  the  subjects  mentioned  and  the  different  methods  of 
measurement  alluded  to  in  the  Paper,  but  he  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  some  of  them.  As  to  the  prac- 
tice of  making  material  pay  for  labour,  he  could  hardly 
imagine  any  surveyor  contending  for  a  moment  that  that 
was  a  right  principle.  Quantities  should  undoubtedly 
be  net.  This  was  stated  in  pretty  well  every  case, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  stone-work.  Stone  was 
practically  always  described  as  being  "  measured  net,** 
and  that  could  only  have  one  meaning  in  the  English 
language. 

If  a  building  was  to  be  50  feet  long,  and  the  architect 
wanted  it  divided  into  16  equal  stones,  it  meant  that 
those  stones  would  come  to  odd  half -inches,  and  if  half 
an  inch  was  put  on  every  stone  the  total  measurement 
of  the  building  would  certainly  not  be  only  50  feet.  If, 
in  the  case  of  brick-work  which  rose  13.^  inches  to  the 
four  courses,  every  stone  of  the  ashlar  was  to  be  measured 
as  14  inches  high,  the  result  would  be  altogether 
erroneous.  He  had  never  done  such  a  thing,  and  he 
intended  never  to  do  so ;  for  certainly  in  such  cases  the 
building  would  come  out  at  considerably  more  than 
it  should,  and  the  stone  could  not  be  described  as 
"  measured  net,"  as  was  put  in  the  bill  of  quantities. 

As  to  the  question  of  measuring  by  the  superficial 
yard,  or  superficial  foot,  or  the  square  of  100  feet,  he  did 
not  think  that  was  a  matter  of  much  moment. 

It  could  not  make  any  appreciable  difference,  and  if 
the  builders  of  England  wished  surveyors  to  adopt 
the  superficial  yard  instead  of  the  superficial  square  or 
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foot,  he  would  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  do  it,  and  he 
anticipated  no  difficulty.  It  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  case  of  learning  a  language.  Anyone  who 
knew  French  or  German  thoroughly — which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  do — was  capable  of  thinking  in  the  language, 
and  until  one  could  think  in  the  language  one  could  not 
completely  understand  arguments  put  forward  in  it. 
In  the  same  way,  London  surveyors  were  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  in  rods  superficial  reduced,  or  in  yards — 
but  they  could  soon  get  out  of  that  way,  and  acquire 
the  habit  of  thinking  in  feet  or  any  other  unit. 

The  question  of  the  "  measurement  of  labour  to 
"  plumbing  angles  of  jambs  or  quoins "  had  been 
often  raised  during  the  last  30  or  40  years,  to  his  own 
knowledge.  The  only  argument  against  it  was  that  it 
was  not  customary,  that  builders  did  not  expect  it,  and 
did  not  imagine  it  was  going  to  be  done ;  but  if  builders 
generally  said  they  would  like  to  have  it,  he  for  one 
would  do  it  to-morrow.  No  doubt  plumbing  quoins  was 
extra  labour  and  the  brickwork  in  a  blank  wall  could 
be  done  cheaper  by  the  rod  than  one  with  many 
window  openings,  and  it  wcjuld  not  be  at  all  unreasonable 
for  the  builders  to  ask  that  a  distinction  should  be  made ; 
but  until  they  suggested  it  he  did  not  think  it  was  for 
surveyors  to  do  it.  An  experienced  builder,  seeing  by 
the  drawings  that  there  would  be  many  or  few  openings, 
could  say  at  what  price  he  would  do  the  brickwork  by  the 
rod,  and  did  not  want  all  the  quoins  and  angles  measured. 

With  reference  to  stone  and  labour,  he  thought  he 
had  already  expressed  his  views,  and  he  would  only 
further  remark  that,  in  the  North  of  England,  he  knew 
they  dealt  there  witli  stone  by  numbering  the  various 
pieces  and  giving  sketches.  Amongst  many  other  stone 
build  in  crs  which  he  had  done  was  that  of  the  Law  Courts 
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and  he  might  say  that  the  description  of  the  stonework 
in  that  case  filled  a  great  many  bulky  volumes.  If  he 
had  attempted  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  usual  method, 
the  length  of  the  mason's  bill  would  have  reached  from 
there  to  St.  Paul's. 

With  reference  to  boarding, tiling,  and  slating,  whether 
it  were  measured  by  the  yard  or  the  foot  super  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  but  in  the  failure  to  deduct 
certain  voids  and  measure  labour  to  cuttings,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  superficial  measurement,  he  thought  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of — he  did  not  like  to  say  error, 
but— obliviousness  on  the  part  of  many  young  surveyors 
of  the  present  day. 

He  would  give  an  instance.  In  the  case  of  a  floor 
there  might  be  boards  coming  to  an  end  at  a  wall  which 
was  not  square  with  the  room.  It  had  been  customary 
for  surveyors  to  take  three  inches  on  the  floor  boards  to 
allow  for  the  cutting  and  waste,  but  he  did  rot  hesitate 
to  say  that  was  not  th(;  right  priEciple.  He  had  not 
adopted  it  himself,  except  when  he  had  discovered  that 
the  three  inches  was  actually  the  reflsonable  and  proper 
allowance  to  be  made.  There  ^as  no  justification  for 
measuring  in  that  way  unless  r ne  set  the  work  out  and 
t  ook  what  was  fair  waste. 

The  same  applied  to  slating  where  there  was  rakicg 
cutting  and  waste.  In  the  case  of  duchess  or  countess 
slating,  for  cutting  to  hips  and  valleys,  it  was  the  general 
custom  to  take  six  inches,  and  if  it  were  set  out,  it  would 
be  found  that  six  inches  was  not  an  unreasonable  amount 
to  allow,  though  in  countess  slating  it  more  frequently 
came  to  five  inches  than  six,  but  the  difference  was  not 
worth  talking  about.  No  doubt,  in  principle,  the  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  measure  per  foot  run  for  cutting  and 
waste. 
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And  here  he  would  urge  that  it  was  not  for  the  sar^ 
veyor  to  take  more  responsibility  on  himself  than  he  was 
obliged  to,  in  order  to  translate  the  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations into  a  bill  of  quantities  for  the  builder.  If  there 
were  any  unknown  liability  it  was  for  the  surveyor  to 
express  it  in  words,  from  the  best  information  he  could 
get,  and  to  put  the  onus  of  it  on  the  builder.  The 
surveyor  s  business  was  to  tell  the  builder  what  he  had 
to  do,  and  if  he  did  not  like  to  tender,  he  need  not  dc 
so.  It  was  not  the  surveyor's  duty  to  tell  him  how  to 
do  it,  but  it  was  for  the  builder  to  take  on  himself  that 
responsibility. 

The  same  remark  applied  to  the  question  of  digging, 
which  Mr.  Leaning  mentioned,  and  to  strutting  and 
planking.  He  agreed  that  in  some  instances  an  architect 
or  engineer,  building  a  reservoir  in  an  open  field  on  bad 
ground,  would  say  that  it  was  for  the  builder  to  speculate 
and  decide  for  himself  whether  he  preferred  to  strut  it 
all  round,  or  whether  the  ground  would  stand  at  such  a 
slops  that  he  could  build  the  reservoir  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  strutting  and  planking.  That  was  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  responsibility  to  put  on  the  builder. 

He  had  heard  of  surveyors  in  the  North  taking 
responsibility  as  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
one  that  they  ought  to  take,  for  the  matter  was  clearly 
one  for  the  builder  to  inquire  about,  and  if  necessary  to 
speculate  upon. 

With  reference  to  stone-work,  he  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  making  the  price  of  cube  stone 
include  plain  beds  and  joints  and  preliminary  faces.  To 
(jffer  him  such  a  suggestion  was  rather  like  showing  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull.  He  had  set  his  face  against  it  all  his 
life,  and  he  ventured  to  think  he  could  give  very  good 
reasons  why  he  had  done  so. 
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He  hoped  ifc  would  not  be  thought  that  he  wished 
to  boast  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  measur- 
ing. He  had  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Law  Courts, 
and  in  that  case  and  in  respect  of  many  other  great 
buildings,  he  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
proportion  of  feet  superficial  of  bed  and  joint  to  every 
cube  foot  of  stone.  The  superficial  quantity  of  bed 
and  joint  to  the  cube  foot  of  stone  he  found  to  vary 
from  9  or  10  inches  up  to  22  inches.  That  was  all  on 
work  which  he  had  done  with  his  own  hands,  and  there- 
fore it  might  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  had  done  all 
on  the  same  principle.  If  that  were  the  case,  and  yet 
they  varied  to  such  an  extent,  he  ventured  to  think  it 
was  not  an  unreasonable  thing  to  take  the  beds  and 
joints  separately  in  the  bill  of  quantities. 

He  knew  it  was  often  said  that  builders  did  not 
price  labour.  That  was  for  the  builders  to  say  and  not 
for  the  surveyors.  All  he  knew  was  that  any  capable 
estimator,  whether  a  builder  or  a  builder's  clerk,  if  he 
were  in  a  hurry  to  price  his  bill  of  quantities  and  had 
not  time  to  price  the  labour,  would  first  ascertain  how 
many  inches  of  bed  and  joint  there  were  to  the  cube 
foot  of  stone,  and  how  many  inches  of  plain  face  and  of 
moulded  face,  and  he  could  then  pretty  well  tell  what 
the  price  would  come  out  at,  including  labour.  It  was  a 
question  of  practice  and  experience,  which  enabled  some 
builders  to  do  in  half  an  hour  more  than  their  esti- 
mating clerks  could  do  in  a  day,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
price  with  as  much  accuracy.  There  were  many  such 
builders,  who  thoroughly  knew  their  business,  in 
London,  though  he  was  ready  to  admit  there  were  some 
who  did  not. 

As  to  the  question  of  billing,  that  was  a  matter  of  very 
small  moment  on  which  every  surveyor  bad  his  own  views. 
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He  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  his  remarks^  but 
before  he  concluded  he  would  like  to  say  that  he  had 
spent  a  good  many  hours  in  looking  at  the  comparative 
statement  which  the  late  Mr.  Leaning  had  compiled 
showing  variations  in  the  methods  of  measurement 
between  London^  Glasgow^  Edinburgh^  and  Manchester. 
He  thought  it  was  a  most  interesting  statement  It 
would  be  kept  in  The  Institution  Library  for  reference 
by  the  Members,  and  he  was  sure  that  anyone  who  was 
concerned  with  the  different  measurings  as  between 
London  and  the  North  Country  could  not  do  better  than 
peruse  that  document. 

Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke  (Fellow)  said, 
although  he  unfortunately  knew  very  little  about  the 
subject,  he  had  very  great  pleasure,  as  an  architect,  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  so  ably  proposed  by 
Mr.  Steward.  He  rather  feared  that  the  profession  of 
which  he  was  a  humble  member  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  bugbear  by  quantity  surveyors,  so  many  of  whom  he 
saw  present  who  would,  he  was  sure,  speak  with  authority 
on  the  Paper.  The  tale  went  about  that  their  drawings 
always  reached  the  surveyors  late,  that  no  proper  time 
was  left  in  which  to  take  out  the  quantities,  and  there 
was  even  a  legend  that  eminent  architects  only  sub- 
mitted their  drawings  in  pencil  to  the  unfortunate 
surveyors  who  were  called  upon  to  interpret  them. 
Whether  that  were  so  or  not  he  would  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  he  did  feel  that  the  Paper  would  greatly 
help  every  one  concerned  with  quantities  on  many  diffi- 
cult points,  and  on  most  of  those  points  he  was  in  entire 
accord  with  the  author. 

He  did  not  believe  it  wiis  an  architect's  province  to 
interfere  with  quantities.     He  had  never  done  so  himself, 
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and  indeed  he  must  admit  that  he  knew  very  little  about 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  agreed  with  the  statement 
in  the  Paper  that  it  was  not  a  quantity  surveyor's 
province  to  practise  as  an  architect.  They  were  kindred 
professions,  but  he  thought  they  were  much  better 
separate.  He  also  held  that  much  difficulty  would  be 
avoided  by  never  making  the  quantities  part  of  the  con- 
tract. He  had  always  connected  the  drawings  and 
specification  with  the  contract,  but  he  had  never  made 
the  quantities  part  of  it. 

As  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Steward  had  raised 
with  regard  to  foundations,  he  never  thought  that 
surveyors  did  deal  with  it,  but  that  it  was  left,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  builder  to  find  out.  In  the  case  of  special  works, 
trial  holes  were  often  put  down  by  the  architect  before 
they  were  begun. 

The  question  of  precision  of  description  seemed  to 
him  to  be  everything  in  the  preparation  of  quantities, 
for  on  the  very  minutest  details  he  had  sometimes 
received  claims  for  extras.  Unless  he  specially  described 
such  small  things  as  "  glass  cleaned  both  sides  "  he  found 
himself  liable  to  be  charged  for  it  as  an  extra. 

In  the  case  of  a  difficult  alteration  job  the  method  of 
taking  it  floor  by  floor  was  of  great  value  to  both  the 
builder  and  the  employer.  He  had  a  case  lately  where 
the  building  was  altered  floor  by  floor  for  6  or  7  stories. 
He  thought  it  could  only  be  described  floor  by  floor  and 
he  had  so  taken  it,  as  had  the  quantity  surveyor.  The 
builder  was  thus  enabled  readily  to  price  it  out,  and  it 
worked  out  satisfactorily,  whereas  a  bill  of  quantities 
taking  in  the  whole  of  the  work  would,  he  believed, 
have  been  very  difficult  to  follow. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Burr  (Fellow)  said  he  had  first  to  deliver  a 
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message  from  his  partner  Mr.  Rickman^  who  wfiks  sorry 
to  be  unable,  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  be  present.  He 
had  very  pleasant  memories  of  Mr.  Leaning  for  many 
years  past,  and  extremely  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
spared  to  read  the  Paper  himself.  He  could  only  add 
that  he  (Mr.  Bun*)  felt  the  same  regret,  having  known 
Mr.  Leaning  for  25  years,  and  been  in  touch  with  him, 
more  or  less,  during  the  whole  time. 

Turning  to  the  Paper,  he  would  endeavour  to  make 
his  remarks  as  brief  as  possible.  First,  as  to  uniformity 
of  practice.  There  had,  he  thought,  been  more  progress 
made  in  that  direction  than  was  generally  realised. 
He  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  North  Country  work, 
perhaps  even  more  than  with  London  work,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  country  contractor,  when  talking  to  him  on 
this  point,  said :  "  You  London  surveyors  misunderstand 
"  us  completely.  The  sort  of  quantities  we  like  to  see 
"  are  London  quantities ;  we  do  not  want  them  altered, 
"  for  we  understand  them  perfectly  well.  We  know 
"  what  a  rod  of  brickwork  is,  and  it  is  rather  a  slight 
"  to  us  to  suppose  that  we  want  it  turned  into  yards." 

He  thought  that  a  little  too  much  had,  perhaps,  been 
made  of  the  existing  differences.  In  his  firm's  practice 
they  had  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the  North 
Country  system  for  North  Country  work,  and  the  remark 
he  had  quoted  rather  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  taking  more  trouble  than  was  needed,  that  in 
fact  it  was  not  necessary  to  level  down  to  the  country 
practice,  which  he  maintained  was  not  as  good  as  the 
London  practice,  to  which  he  would  like  to  see  others 
levelled  up.  He  felt  certain  that  if  London  surveyors 
stuck  to  their  London  practice  they  would  in  time 
convert  the  whole  country  to  it,  and  he  was  sure  they 
could  not  better  it. 
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He  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  handling,  as  he 
had  recently  done,  a  set  of  quantities  from  Liverpool. 
The  enormous  bulk  of  them,  and  the  repetition  and 
sketches,  were  perfectly  alarming.  He  supposed  that 
under  that  system  the  work  was  got  through  in  a 
reasonable  time,  but  it  was  certain  that  the  lithographer 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  system. 

Among  other  places  where  special  rules  existed, 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Paper,  was  Leeds,  where 
the  master  builders  had  a  little  list  with  schedule  of 
prices  of  their  own  which  they  sent  out,  and  had  tried 
very  hard  to  get  surveyors  to  adopt.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  Leeds  work  in  their  own  office,  but  they  had 
refused  to  recognise  it,  and  the  builders  did  not  seem 
very  niucli  upset  by  the  refusal. 

There  was  a  doubtful  advantage  in  having  a  too 
close  uniformity  of  practice.  He  maintained  that 
surveyors  should  have  their  individuality,  as  he  was  sure 
Mr.  Steward,  Mr.  Rickman,  and  other  leading  men  had. 
Surveyors  must  not  allow  themselve  to  degenerate  into 
mere  animated  dividers  or  measuring  machines.  They 
liad  brains  of  their  own  which  should  be  developed 
for  the  use  of  the  profession,  and  he  believed  that  by 
doing  so  they  would  improve  the  practice  of  quantity 
surveyors,  and  that  the  good  men  would  command  a 
better  position  than  if  they  all  tried  to  work  on  a  dead 
level.  After  all,  that  was  the  case  in  every  profession  and 
business.  With  regard  to  country  practice,  he  might  men- 
tion that  he  had  that  day  been  looking  at  a  bill  priced  by 
a  country  contractor  in  Sussex,  who,  although  half  brick 
work  was  billed  by  the  foot  super,  had  priced  it  by  the 
s([uare.  That  was  a  revelation  to  him,  and  he  could  tell 
of  other  eccentricities  in  the  pricing  of  that  bill. 

In  Canada,  an  extraordinary  practice  would  be  found 
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to  prevail  They  reduced  timber  and  joinery  to  a 
standard  of  1,000  feet  of  one  inch  super,  but  he  thought 
that  practice  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted  here. 

The  different  methods  of  measurement  were,  he 
thought,  very  important.  Mr.  Leaning  said  in  his  Paper, 
"  Uniformity  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  broad  views, 
"  ignoring  unessential  differences,  and  by  the  adoption 
"  of  the  principle  of  describing  items  in  such  a  way  as 
"  to  be  most  readily  priced  by  the  majority."  The 
importance  of  that  paragraph  ought  to  be  emphasised, 
he  thought,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  of  the 
whole  matter.  What  was  wanted  was  uniformity  in 
essentials,  not  in  unessentials.  He  apprehended  that 
anything  which  added  to  the  quantity  surveyors  labours 
was  undesirable,  for  there  was  labour  enough  in  tak- 
ing off  quantities,  abstracting  and  billing  them,  and 
if  some  new  sort  of  by-laws  for  regulating  surveyors' 
methods  were  to  be  enforced,  he  for  one  would  strenuously 
oppose  it. 

The  question  with  regard  to  deals  and  battens  and 
sawn  timbers  was  not,  lie  thought,  a  serious  one  now 
that  every  conceivable  size  was  imported. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say  about  cuttings.  He 
must  confess  that  ho  had  been  guilty  of  always  allowing 
6  inches  on  slating  for  cutting,  and  he  thought  many 
of  those  present  would  have  to  admit  the  same,  and 
similarly  as  to  cuttings  on  boarding,  3  inches.  It  might 
be  very  wrong  indeed,  l)ut  it  was  done. 

The  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  bottoms  of 
trenches  was  a  serious  one,  but  where  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  bad  bottom  he  always  inserted  a  provisional 
quantity  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  niea,suienient  of  angles  and  reveals  wjis  a  very 
important  matter.     Personally,  he  thought  it  better  that 
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it  should  remain  as  at  present,  because,  with  ordinary 
facings,  he  was  convinced  that  under  the  usual  system  a 
very  fair  result  was  arrived  at. 

On  the  matter  of  beds  and  joints,  Mr.  Steward  had 
taken  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  for  he  had  intended  to 
make  very  much  the  same  remarks.  It  was  found  in 
practice  that  the  proportion  of  bed  and  joint  to  the  cube 
foot  varied  from  1  foot  3  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and  if 
these  were  included  in  the  cube  it  was  obvious  the 
pricing  must  be  mere  guess  work.  In  London  it  would 
be  found  that  the  proportion  of  labour  varied  very 
considerably  indeed,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  details  of  the  work. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  the  cleaning  of  glass,  a 
point  which,  small  as  it  might  seem,  did  really  touch 
him.  He  recalled  the  case  of  a  large  hospital  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  there  was  the  usual  item  for 
cleaning  the  windows.  But  the  contractors  refused  to 
clean  them  at  the  end  of  the  job,  because  they  said  that 
every  window  was  cleaned  when  they  glazed  it  ;  and  so 
they  got  the  extra  allowed  for*  doing  it  a  second  time, 
which  came  to  £15.  Since  then  there  was  always 
inserted  the  item  ''  Clean  both  sides  after  glazing  and 
"  after  completion  of  the  work." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gate  (Fellow)  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  speak  on  the  Paper,  not  only  because  the 
matter  had  always  been  one  of  interest  to  him,  but  also 
because  Mr.  Leaning's  Paper  had  evidently  been  care- 
fully thought  out  by  a  man  who  certainly  knew  his 
subject  thoroughly. 

He  had  always  so  far  agreed  with  all  that  3Ir.  Leaning- 
had  said,  that  in  the  course  of  a  similar  discussion  a 
year  ago  he  had  used  words  which,  with  the  permission 
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of  the  Meeting,  he  would  read  from  the  report  in  the 
Builder  of  April  22nd,  1905.  The  report  was  as 
follows :  "  As  to  the  advisability  of  making  quantities 
"  uniform,  Mr.  Gate  said  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  making 
"  them  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  in  the 
"  Colonies  it  was  not  possible  to  make  quantities  uniform 
"  with  the  quantities  here.  In  England  he  believed  that 
"  matters  would  gradually  right  themselves  if  surveyors 
"  did  one  thing,  i.e.  use  the  London  system  wherever 
"  they  sent  their  quantities.  That  was  his  practice,  and 
"  he  found  provincial  builders  not  only  liked  that,  but 
"  wished  they  could  get  quantities  drawn  in  that  way  in 
"  their  districts.  But  there  were  differences  between 
"  the  quantities  of  London  men,  and  if  the  London 
"  system  was  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  provinces, 
"  some  of  the  best  points  of  other  systems  would  have 
"  to  be  included.  Until  that  was  done,  those  in  the 
"  provinces  could  fairly  object  to  adopt  the  London 
"  system,  and  if  they  wanted  to  make  quantities  uniform 
"  they  must  make  their  system  as  perfect  as  possible." 
What  he  said  then  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  on  the 
present  occasion. 

"The  assimilation  of  the  practice  of  quantity  sur- 
"  veyors"  was  the  title  which  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Papei',  but  he  thought  that  the  author  had  begun  at 
the  wrong  end.  Assimilation  throughout  the  country 
must  be  led  up  to  by  the  introduction  of  uniformity  into 
the  London  system.  How  widely  London  surveyors 
differed  among  themselves  Mr.  Steward's  remarks 
showed,  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  the 
duty  of  surve^^ors  to  save  the  builder's  risk,  and  if  there 
were  anything  in  the  drawing  or  specification  of  which 
he  could  not  fJx  the  present  value  (he  hoped  he  was  not 
misquoting  Mr.  Steward),  that  he  left  it  to  the  builder 
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to  find  it  out  and  to  take  the  risk.  That  was  a  very 
different  practice  from  his  own.  If  the  architect  was 
not  clear  as  to  what  he  wanted,  and  he  did  not  exactly 
know  himself,  he  ascertained,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what 
it  would  probably  cost,  and  put  in  a  provisional  sum  for 
that  amount. 

As  Mr.  Steward  rightly  remarked,  the  subject  was 
by  no  means  a  new  one.  The  Paper  assumed  that  there 
were  four  systems — London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Manchester.  But  he  contended  that  there  was  to-day  in 
London  no  recognised  system.  Forty  years  ago,  wlien 
he  was  in  his  training,  there  was  a  recognised  London 
system,  which  was  a  good  and  thorough  system,  by 
which  every  builder  could  price,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  all  the  prominent  quantity  surveyors  who  had  been 
taught  it  and  brought  up  in  it.  In  those  days  the 
premiums  for  pupils  were  high,  and  unless  a  young 
fellow  had  been  very  fairly  educated  no  surveyor  would 
take  him  into  his  office  at  all.  All  pupils  were  taught 
their  business  thoroughly,  and  all  on  one  system.  Now- 
adays he  feared  tlie  case  was  different,  and  that  there 
was  too  great  a  tendency  to  rely  on  text- books,  many  of 
which  had  far  better  never  have  been  written. 

The  question  that  would  naturally  arise  as  to  the 
assimilation  of  quantities  was  how  the  present  state  of 
things  was  to  be  remedied :  as  Mr.  Burr  had  said,  any 
levelling  must  be  levelling  upward.  It  could  not  be 
supposed  that  surveyors  would  lend  themselves  to  any 
process  of  levelling  down.  Unless  they  could  iui2)rove 
matters  they  w^ould  not  attempt  any  assimilation. 

For  something  over  o5  years,  The  Institution  to 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong,  had  been  the  only 
examining  body  in  England  for  surveyors.  During  that 
time  it  had  passed   into  its  ranks  hundreds  of  Meni])ers 
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by  examination,  and  there  had  been  until    within  the 
last  two  years  no  other  body  representing  the  profession. 


The  President  said  he  did  not  wish  to  interrupt 
Mr.  Gate,  but  he  must  ask  him  to  keep  to  the  Paper. 
They  were  not  discussing  the  education  of  quantity 
surveyors,  but  the  desirability  of  assimilating  or 
standardising  their  practice. 


Mr.  Gate  (continuing)  said  he  was  discussing  the 
assimilation  of  the  practice  of  quantity  surveyors,  and 
he  did  not  see  how  that  subject  could  be  approached 
without  also  discussing  the  education  and  examination 
of  surveyors.  That  was  his  point.  Taking  it  on  that 
ground  he  would  say  that  The  Institution  having  for 
85  years  been  the  examining  body,  one  must  look  upon 
them  as  to  some  extent  responsible. 

If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  adopt  the  London 
system  of  quantities — if  such  a  thing  were  in  existence — 
where  were  they  going  to  look  for  it  unless  to  the 
^J embers  of  The  Institution  /  If  their  mode  of  doing 
work  was  not  the  London  system,  where  was  it  to  be 
found  i 

To  take  an  instance — he  would  not  go  outside  the 
work  of  Members  of  The  Institution — the  cubing  of 
H-inch  ridges.  Was  it  proposed  to  ask  the  provinces 
to  adopt  that  i  If  so,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  with 
them. 

To  take  another  instance — the  London  measurement, 
referred    to    in    the    Paper,   of  digging  excavations  for 
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basements — it  appeared  to  be  the  system  of  at  least  one 
Member  to  take  the  net  size  of  the  brickwork  shown  on 
the  basement  plans  without  allowing  for  the  spread  of 
footings  or  concrete,  or  giving  the  battening  and  strut- 
ting. He  thought  it  would  be  time  to  ask  for  the 
assimilation  of  quantities  when  there  was  one  fully 
recognised  system  of  taking  them. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  guard  himself  against 
infringing  Rule  61,  but  he  thought  he  must  put  it  to  the 
meeting  that  they  were  faced  with  these  alternatives- 
Either  surveyors  of  the  present  day  had  not  found 
the  examinatiouvS  good  enough  to  prove  them  competent — 
he  was  speaking  of  a  large  number  of  men  now  prac- 
tising in  London,  surveyors  and  Members  of  The  Institu- 
tion— or  they  had  passed  into  The  Institution  without 
any  examination  and  could  not  have  passed  the  proper 
examination,  or  further — and  this  was  worse — being 
competent,  they  were  scamping  their  work  because  they 
were  underselling  their  profession,  and  could  not  give 
.such  time  to  the  work  as  was  necessary  to  do  it  pro- 
perly. The  fourth  alternative  was  even  worse — that  a 
class  of  man  existed  who  used  the  letters  "  F.S.I."  to 
obtain  work,  and  when  he  got  it  did  not  do  it  himself, 
but  farmed  it  out  to  incompetent  men.  He  would  say 
again  that  assimilation  must  begin  by  putting  their 
London  house  in  order,  and  when  The  Institution  was 
ready  to  take  steps  in  that  direction  it  would  be  found 
that  members  of  the  Quantity  Surveyors'  Association 
would  be  ready  to  co-operate. 

Mr.  C.  John  j^Iaxx  (Fellow)  said  he  was  sure  that 
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all  present  would  agree  with  the  expressions  of  regret 
that  the  author  of  the  Paper  had  not  been  spared  to  be 
present  that  evening.  The  subject,  as  Mr.  Steward 
had  said,  was  not  a  new  one,  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  practice  of  quantity  surveyors  had  often  been 
contemplated  and  its  possibilities  discussed. 

The  thing  itself  was  undoubtedly  very  desirable  if  it 
could  be  properly  done ;  but  he  feared  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  accomplish,  and  would  lead  to  a  very  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  make 
important  alt<n-ations  before  London  and  provincial 
methods  could'  be  made  identical. 

It  would  be  conceded,  he  thought,  that  the  London 
method  was,  on  the  whole,  more  precise,  suitable,  and 
satisfactoiy  than  the  provincial  methods  for  general  use, 
and  he  tliought  it  would  be  for  the  provinces  to  assimilate 
their  systems  to  the  London  methods  rather  than  that  the 
London  f^ystem  should  be  altered  to  meet  the  provinces. 

There  were  undoubtedly  points  on  which  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adopt  generally  the  methods  of  the 
provinces,  and  he,  for  one,  would  be  very  pleased  to  join 
with  his  profofjsional  brethren  in  discussing  any  desirable 
alteration  in  that  direction.  He  certainly  thought  that 
the  measuring  of  angles  to  form  reveals  should  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  he  would  not  care  to  adopt  the  system  of 
measuring  voids.  He  remembered  that  the  late  Mr. 
Scholield  used  to  put  an  item  in  his  bills  of  quantities  : 
"  Reduced  brickwork  in  mortar  in  openings."  That  was 
a  very  confusing  sort  oi*  item,  and  did  not,  he  thought, 
convey  much  real  information  to  the  builder  as  to  the 
proportion  of  reveals  he  had  to  provide  for. 

Li  his  own  practice  he  had  recently  been  asked  to 
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make  it  clear  in  bills  of  quantities  what  a  rod  of 
reduced  brickwork  was,  and  had  billed  the  brickwork  in 
a  job  in  the  North  in  yards  superficial  9  inches  thick, 
adding  a  note  "45  J  yards  superficial  9  inches  thick 
"  equal  to-  a  rod  of  reduced  brickwork."  He  believed 
that  it  would  probably  be  a  case  of  the  "survival  of 
"  the  fittest "  in  these  matters,  and  he  ventured  to  think 
that  provincial  surveyors  would  come  gradually  to  adopt 
the  methods  now  found  most  satisfactory  in  London. 


Mr.  George  Corderoy  (Fellow)  said  he  would  like 
first  to  associate  himself  with  the  President's  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  the  reader  of  the  Paper  in  the  circum- 
stances which  necessitated  his  reading  it.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  the  late  Mr.  Leaning  s  acquaintance,  but 
had  presented  copies  of  his  works  to  his  pupils,  and  with 
these  admirable  books  in  his  mind,  he  could  not 
altogether  associate  himself  with  Mr.  Gate's  objections  to 
text-books,  which,  he  thought,  had  their  use,  though,  of 
course,  practice  could  not  be  founded  entirely  upon  them. 
While  he  did  not  wish  to  digress  into  the  subject  of  the 
professional  education  of  surveyors,  which  he  clearly 
understood  to  be  out  of  order,  he  might  say,  with  regard 
to  the  Examinations,  that  though  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  office  training,  they  were 
a  stimulus,  and  a  valuable  stimulus,  to  pupils  properly 
trained. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  out  the  man  who  was 
crammed  was  common  to  all  professional  examina- 
tions.    Pupils  were  not  all   equally  intelligent,  nor  did 
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they  all  work  equally  well,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that,  in  any  large  body  of  professional  men,  all  would 
be  found  to  be  of  equal  ability  and  standing.  The  great 
thing  to  be  looked  to  was  character,  which  was  the  real 
guarantee  for  good  and  honest  work. 

He  had  great  sympathy  with  the  writer  of  the  Paper, 
for  he  remembered  that  once,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
he  had  suggested  that  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
Paper  might  be  written  upon  "  Customs  of  Measure - 
"  ment."  He  was  consequently  pressed  to  undertake  it. 
When  he  attempted  it,  however,  he  found  that  it  would 
take  much  more  time  than  he  was  able  to  afford,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  He  would  venture 
to  ask  Mr.  Steward  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  add 
to  the  store  of  information  at  the  disposal  of  Members 
by  placing  in  the  Library  of  The  Institution,  for 
reference,  the  statement  of  comparative  stone-work 
measurements  to  which  he  had  referred. 

The  question  touched  upon  by  a  previous  speaker, 
namely,  the  uniformity  of  the  unit  of  measurement,  was 
not  in  his  judgment  of  much  importance.  He  thought 
measurements  should  be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  locality  where  they  were  to  be  used  and  the  generally 
adopted  unit  there. 

It  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  quantities  for  many  localities,  and  even, 
he  might  say,  in  many  lands.  He  had  occasion  once 
to  do  some  work  in  Spain,  where  it  became  necessary 
to  use  the  metric  system,  and  although  it  wa.s  at 
first  looked  upon  as  a  difficulty,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  by  the  time  the  work  was  finished,  that 
if   the   metric  s3'stem  of  (juantities  could  be  adopted  in 
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England,  the  greatest  advance  would  have  been  made 
which  the  generation  had  seen,  and  if  The  Institution 
could  do  anything  to  make  the  metric  system  general 
in  this  country,  they  would  confer  a  blessing,  not  only 
on  themselves,  but  on  the  nation  at  large. 

He  thought  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  in  the 
bills  of  quantities  what  the  measurements  included,  and 
that  there  should  be  in  all  bills,  especially  of  work  going 
out  of  London,  a  preamble  as  to  the  method  of  measure- 
ment, as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  materials  and 
description  of  work,  to  which  the  Paper  referred. 

He  had  found  it  an  advantage  in  preparing  bills 
of  quantities,  especially  in  connection  with  large  and 
important  works,  to  state  clearly  what  method  it  was 
intended  to  adopt,  and  he  thought  all  surveyors  should 
be  clear  as  to  the  method  they  were  adopting  in  connec- 
tion with  any  particular  work.  Personally,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Steward  that  the  work  of  attempting  any 
uniform  standardisation  of  bills  of  quantities,a8  suggested 
by  Mr.  Northcroft,  would  be  so  great  as  to  be  beyond 
the  powers  of  not  only  any  one  man,  but  any  combined 
body  of  men.  If  a  standard  bill  were  ever  written  it 
would  require  so  much  skilled  interpretation  that  he 
ventured  to  think  it  would  lead  to  more  arbitrations 
than  anything  any  surveyor  or  body  of  surveyors  had 
ever  done. 

One  fundamental  point  referred  to  in  the  Paper,  from 
which  he  differed  altogether,  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
methods  of  measurement  should  follow  the  practice  of  tlie 
merchants.  He  referred  to  page  224,  where  the  author 
said,  "  In  London,  our  units  of  measurement  are  mainly 
'^  referable  to  the  way  the  merchant  charges  the  material 
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"  or  the  way  the  mechanic  is  paid  for  labour  only."  He 
ventured  to  say  that  London  units  of  measurement  had 
no  reference  to  that  at  all.  The  surveyor  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  material  until  it  had  left  the  merchant's 
hands  and  got  into  the  hands  of  the  builder  or  con- 
tractor. 

He  thought  that  many  mistakes  were  due  to  over 
elaboration  of  quantities  by  inexperienced  surveyors  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  waste  in  buying  the 
materials,  which  would  be  better  left  alone.  The  sur- 
veyor could  only  deal  with  the  actual  finished  work  as 
wrought  into  the  building,  and  must  measure  the  work 
as  put  into  the  building  itself,  and  not  the  material 
before  it  was  actually  brought  into  the  work. 

To  the  statement  in  the  bill  of  quantities,  *'A11 
"  quantities  taken  net,"  there  should  be  added,  "  unless 
otherwise  stated,"  for  there  were  certain  items  in  99  bills 
out  of  100  which  were  not  taken  net — for  instance, 
the  thicknesses  of  joinery  and  in  carpentry,  deals  and 
battens — and  were  not  expected  to  be  so  taken. 

As  to  wa^ste,  he  had  been  trained  by  a  surveyor  who 
followed  the  practice  which  Mr.  Steward  had  advocated 
of  setting  out  actual  waste  in  connection  with  works, 
and  he  was  trained  to  make  those  variations  in  slating 
and  boarding  and  timber  to  which  he  referred.  He 
thought  the  true  principle  to  adopt  was  that  unavoid- 
able waste  in  connection  with  the  building  should  be 
included. 

This  could  only  be  determined  by  a  skilled  surveyor, 
but,  seeing  the  diiTerencos  in  practice,  he  thought  there 
was  all  the  more  necessity  to  clearly  describe  the  system 
of  measurement  and  to  see  that  one  actually  measured 
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the  unavoidable  waste  in  a  building  as  distinguished 
from  the  avoidable  waste. 

The  methods  of  measurement  followed  by  London 
surveyors  and  country  surveyors,  and  the  differences 
which  arose  in  connection  with  those  measurements,  had, 
in  his  opinion,  largely  resulted  from  the  systems  of  piece- 
work measurement  adopted  by  builders  in  paying  their 
workmen  and  sub-contractora. 

The  general  contractor  of  the  present  day  was  quite 
a  new  thing.  He  happened  to  have  in  his  office  a 
dimensions  book  of  1796,  in  which  he  found  that  very 
much  the  same  system  of  measurement  was  adopted  with 
regard  to  slating  as  was  general  in  the  present  day,  and 
he  was  sure  if  the  evolutions  of  the  different  methods  of 
meavsurement  were  studied,  it  would  be  found  they  had 
arisen  from  the  payments  for  piece- work  and  the  sub- 
contractors employed.  Those  methods  had,  no  donbt, 
been  classified  and  solidified,  but  were,  he  believed,  at 
the  root  of  the  present  practice. 

There  was  a  certain  evolution  also  in  methods  of 
measurement  due  to  the  introduction  of  labour-saving 
machinery  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture. 
Most  of  those  present  would  remember  the  time  when 
it  was  the  custom,  and  the  necessary  custom,  to  take  out 
materials  and  labours  on  iron  roof  trusses  in  very  great 
detail,  but  at  the  present  day  he  thought  most  surveyors 
differentiated  between  the  actual  roof  trusses  or  riveted 
girders  as  manufactured  at  the  works  and  brought  on 
to  the  job,  and  the  fixing  labours  which  were  done  on 
the  job  itself. 

Comparing  the  bills  of  the  present  day  with  those  of 
the  time  to  which   Mr.  Gate  referred,  there  would  be 
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found  a  great  difference,  but  neither  was  necessarily 
wrong.  The  bills  of  40  years  ago  were  suited  to  their 
own  times  as  were  those  of  to-day  to  the  present  time. 

Then  again,  dealing  with  the  question  of  assimila- 
tion or  standardisation,  which  always  interested  sur- 
veyors, and  himself  among  the  number,  he  had  tried 
in  his  practice  to  introduce  standardisation  and  assimila- 
tion in  his  own  ofBce.  He  had  compiled,  with  the  aid  of 
his  most  efficient  assistants,  a  memorandum  for  the  use 
of  his  staff  and  those  who  assisted  him,  and  he  found 
it  of  considerable  value  up  to  a  point,  but  at  last  he  had 
to  give  up  using  it,  for  it  was  quoted  against  him  on 
every  conceivable  occasion  by  many  who  made  mistakes 
in  using  it  through  sheer  lack  of  experience,  and  he 
therefore  locked  up  the  document  and  kept  it  for 
private  reference  only. 

That  brought  him  to  his  final  point,  which  was  that 
quantity  surveying,  as  a  profession,  required  skilled  inter- 
pretation, and  standardisation  of  the  kind  suggested  by 
some  speakers  would  possibly  result  in  the  employment 
of  some  intelligent  lithographer  to  get  out,  with  a  little 
technical  assistance,  an  abstract  of  items  in  a  building, 
and  would  tend,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  the  production  of  a 
still  worse  description  of  bills  of  quantities  than  some 
of  those  to  which  reference  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  there  could  ever  be  a  uniform  standard  of  method, 
though  benefit  might  arise  from  comparing  notes  of  the 
special  methods  adopted  in  special  cases. 

Reference  had  been  made  b}^  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  to 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  building  floor  by  floor. 
Xo  doubt,  while  it  was  an  improper  way  to  deal  with  new 
buildin^^"^,  in  certain  circumstances  which  would  easily 
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suggest  themselves  to  surveyors,  it  was  practically  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  extensive  alterations  and 
works  of  reparation. 

Experience,  common  sense,  and  training  must  be  used 
by  the  surveyor  exactly  as  they  were  by  other  profes- 
sional men,  and  he  must  adapt  the  skilled  knowledge 
he  possessed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  broad  problems 
set  before  him. 


The  President  said  he  was  sure  he  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  Meeting  when  he  said  they  were  glad  to 
have  had  such  an  excellent  discussion  on  Mr.  Leaning's 
very  practical  Paper.  He  did  not  himself  profess  to 
understand  that  particular  work,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Members  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession had  appreciated  the  Paper.  He  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Leaning  that,  as  the  hour  was  now  too  late  to 
deal  with  the  various  points  raised,  he  should  com- 
municate his  reply  to  the  next  part  of  the  Professional 
Notes,  in  which  it  could  appear  in  a  concise  form  for 
reference. 


The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously, 


Mr.  Leaning,  in  reply,  said  it  was  very  gratifying 
to  him,  personally,  to  be  asked  to  read  the  Paper,  which 
dealt  with  a  subject  to  which  his  father  had  given  very 
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considerable  attention.  He  was  pleased  to  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  before  The  Institution  a  matter  which 
he  felt  to  be  rather  pressing  in  its  importance,  and  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  reply,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  the 
Professionid  Notes,  to  the  questions  that  had  been  i-aised. 


The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


Paper  3l8.| 
No.  495.J 


THE  MEANS  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND 
TEANSPOKT  IN  LONDON. 

By  WILLIAM  WOODWARD  (Fellow). 

Head    at    the     Ordinary     Qeneral    Meeting    of    The    Sub  vetoes' 
Institution  Md  on  Monday,  March  12fh,  1906. 


George  Langridge  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 


On  Monday,  February  22nd,  1886,  just  20  years  ago, 
I  read  before  The  Institution  a  Paper  entitled  "  London 
''  Remodelled,"  and  I  must  avsk  permission  to  refer  again 
to  one  of  Disraeli's  favourite  ideas,  which  I  then  quoted, 
that  "  London  ought  to  be  the  most  raagnificient  city  in 
"  the  world — a  model  for  all  other  cities."  When  some 
one  objected  that  his  plan  for  a  regenerated  London 
would  cost  £200,000,000,  and  convert  every  ratepayer 
into  a  porcupine,  he  answered,  "  We  may  have  to  pay 
"  £500,000,000  in  the  end  for  doing  things  in  the  present 
"  way,  and  as  to  the  porcupine,  he  is  manageable  enough 
'*  if  you  handle  him  in  the  right  Avay." 

The  Conservatism  of  London. 

"  Doing  things  in  the  present  way "  is  a  favourite 
axiom  with  Englishmen,  and  more  especially  with 
Londoners.     When  foreign  nations  have  adopted  various 
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rounicipal  improvements,  and  our  own  large  provincial 
towns  have  been  bold  enough  to  imitate  them,  London 
and  its  legislature  will,  after  a  few  years  of  goading  on, 
begin  to  examine,  will  appoint  "  commissions,"  Royal  and 
otherwise,  and,  having  succeeded  in  expending  about  an 
much  money  and  time  in  "  inquiry  "  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  carry  out  an  improvement,  the  richest 
metropolis  in  the  world  will  make  a  start. 

In  just  glancing  through  the  discussion  which  arose 
on  my  Paper,  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  my 
ideas  were  considered  "  too  fast."  I  was  a  Revolutionist 
of  a  somewhat  malignant  type,  and  the  plans  which 
I  then  exhibited  evoked  good  natured  smiles  at  the 
quixotic  boldness  of  the  young  man  who  read  the  Paper. 
But  I  find  two  or  three  at  least  of  my  suggested 
improvements  practically  finished  to-day — one,  a  "new 
"  street  from  Charing  Cross,  in  a  line  with  the  Strand, 
''  througli  to  the  Mall,  St.  James's  Park "  ;  another  a 
'*  new  street  from  Holborn  (at  Little  Queen  Street)  to 
**  the  Strand  and  on  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  noi-th wards, 
*^  widening  Southampton  Row  to  form  a  north-western 
"  communication";  another  a  "widening  of  the  Strand  on 
"  both  sides,  and  also  Fleet  Street,  through  to  the  new 
"  square  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral " ;  another  the  "  removal 
"  of  a  block  of  buildings  between  Charles  Street  and 
"  Great  George  Street,  on  the  west  side  of  Whitehall." 
My  drawings  also  showed  subways  for  sewers,  gas  mains, 
water  mains,  and  space  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires. 

The  Appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission. 
]\Iany  of  our  Members,  however,  saw  clearly,  even  20 
years  ago,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  some- 
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thing  must  be  done  to  relieve  us  from  the  serious  loss  of 
time  and  of  temper  resulting  from  the  great  increase  of 
vehicular  traffic  in  London.  Indeed  the  congestion  had, 
a  few  years  ago,  become  so  great  and  so  pressing  that  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. The  Report  of  this  Commission,  with  the  appendix, 
include  a  vast  amount  of  information  and  evidence,  to 
which  I  desire  to  direct  your  earnest  attention,  and  in  the 
consideration  of  which  my  Paper  will  be  chiefly  occupied. 

The  Royal  Commission,  appointed  under  His  Majesty's 
Royal  Sign  Manual  on  the  ninth  day  of  February,  1903, 
consisted  of:— Sir  David  Miller  Barbour  (Chairman), 
The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cawdor,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Cobham,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cockfield  Dimsdale,  Sir  John  Poynder 
Dickson-Poynder,  Sir  Robert  Threshire  Reid,  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry,  Sir  Francis  John  Stephens  Hopwood, 
Sir  George  Christopher  Trout  Bartley,  Sir  George 
Stegmann  Gibb,  Mr.  Charles  Stuart  Murdoch,  Mr.  Felix 
Schuster,  and  Mr.  Lynden  Macassey  (Secretary).  The 
Commission  were  commanded  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  locomotion  and  transport  in  London,  and  to  report : 

"  (a)  As  to  the  measures  which  they  deem  most  effec- 
"  tual  for  the  improvement  of  the  same  by  the  develop- 
"  ment  and  inter-connection  of  railways  and  tramways 
'*  on  or  below  the  surface  ;  by  increasing  the  facilities 
"  for  other  forms  of  mechanical  locomotion ;  by  better 
"  provisions  for  the  organisation  and  regulation  of 
"  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic,  or  otherwise. 

"  (b)  As  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  some 
'^  authority  or  tribunal,  to  which  all  schemes  of  railway 
"  or  tramway  construction  of  a  local  character  should  be 
"  referred,  and  the  powers  which  it  would  be  advisable 
"  to  confer  upon  such  a  body." 

I  2 
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The  Appointment  of  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Engineers. 

The  above-mentioned  terms  of  reference  show  that 
the  Commission  had  determined  \/o  attack  the  matter  in 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  way — and,  appreciating  the 
fact  that  the  subject  was  one  for  practical  treatment, 
they,  on  January  29th,  1904,  appointed  an  Advisory 
Board  of  Engineers  consisting  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Bany, 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  and  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
to  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  matters  set  forth. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  was  Sir  John 
Wolfe  Barry. 

The   Extensive  Nature    of    the   Report    of    this 
Advisory  Board. 

The  Report  of  this  Board,  made  last  year,  is  really 
overwhelming  in  its  vast  array  of  statistics,  plans,  and 
recommendations ;  in  fact,  I  am  afraid  that  the  great 
labour  and  skill  bestowed  on  the  Report  has  rather 
tended  to  hide  its  practical  conclusions,  and  to  relegate 
to  some  future  period  works  of  relief  which  should  be 
undertaken  at  once.  At  times  one  feels  as  if  one  could 
not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  If,  however,  this 
evening,  we  can  revive  and  perhaps  accentuate  the  great 
interest  which  should  be  kept  up  in  a  subject  which  so 
deeply  concerns  every  Londoner,  and  if,  in  addition,  we 
can  add  to  the  Commission's  views  or  suggest  some 
other  practical,  and  yet  not  too  costly,  expedients  for  at 
once  relieving  the  strain  upon  our  metropolitan  thorough- 
fares, we  shall  be  doing  good  to  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 
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The    Present  Impracticability  of  providing  New 
Thoroughfares  in  London. 

If,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  differ  from  some 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Advisory  Board,  it 
will  be  understood  that  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  really 
grasp  and  appreciate  the  results  of  their  labours,  but 
because  I  think  the  relief  now  sought  for  is  immediate. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  subject  is  so  great  that 
it  must  be  tackled  in  a  great  way,  and  that  any  scheme 
or  schemes  adopted  must  provide  for  the  wants  of 
posterity,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
which  we  now  suffer,  and  that  the  cost  of  relief  is  to 
come  out  of  our  own  pockets,  I  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  man  who  said,  "  Let  posterity  look  after  itself, 
'^  it  never  did  anything  for  me,  and  I  don't  intend  to  do 
"  anything  for  it." 

Of  one  thing  I  think,  we  may  be  certain,  that 
neither  the  legislature  nor  the  London  County  Council 
will  further  the  immediate  pulling  down  of  any  large 
area  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  streets,  or  ot 
widening  existing  ones  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and 
it  is  therefore  to  the  present  plan  of  London  we  must 
confine  our  attention,  much  as  we  should,  of  course,  like 
to  make  London  streets  useful  as  well  as  beautiful. 

The  Present  Unlimited  Liberty  of  Drivers: 
AND  Others. 

The  first  thing  which  occura  to  every  one  wlio  takes 
the  least  notice  of  reasons  for  stoppage  of  traffic  in 
London,  is  the  absolute  freedom  with  whicli  any  person 
who  likes  may  do  what  he  likes  to  impede  pro^^ress. 
We  find  borough  councils,  for  example,  opening  up  road- 
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ways  where  and  when  they  like,  giving  no  thought 
whatever  to  confining  the  area  of  their  work  to  only 
the  really  necessary  dimensions,  allowing  their  workmen 
to  idle  away  their  time,  and  waste  the  ratepayers* 
money  in  gross  delays,  mostly  due  to  want  of  real 
supervision.  We  find  the  water  companies  (now  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board),  the  gas  companies,  the 
telephone  companies,  the  tube  railway  companies,  &c., 
all  exercising  the  same  freedom,  and  permitting  the 
same  laxity.  Months  instead  of  weeks  are  occupied  in 
necessary  interference  with  traffic,  three  times  the  area 
required  is  enclosed,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture wasted,  the  idle  workmen  grinning,  as  I  have  so 
frequently  seen  them,  at  the  irritation  they  are  causing 
to  men  to  whom  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  drayman,  the  market  gardener,  and  the  driver 
of  a  brick  cart  are  allowed  to  crawl  along  just  as  they 
please,  to  occupy  any  particular  part  of  the  road  which 
takes  tlieir  fancy,  and  so  to  obstruct  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  in  London.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  constituted  authority,  who  should  be  able  to  put 
matters  right  in  two  minutes,  by  getting  hold  of  the 
horses'  heads  and  turning  them  and  their  drivers  into  a 
side  slrcrt — at  all  events  out  of  the  way — to  make  them 
accelerate  their  speed,  or  to  keep  them  to  the  required 
part  of  the  road. 

Covered  vans  are  also  a  serious  nuisance  in  the 
streets.  I  believe  an  Act  was  passed  to  compel  them  to 
liave  side  windows  in  tlie  covers,  but  this  Act  seems  to 
1)0  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

Ohsdlete  Vehicles  to  be  dealt  with. 

Ai^ain,  the  present  vehicular  trathc  is  to  a  large 
extent     obsolete    and     mischievous.       The     antiquated 
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wooded  trundlers  which  are  known  as  *^  omnibuses " 
crawl  a  few  yards,  stop  as  long  as  they  dare,  and, 
redolent  with  vile  odours  of  cheap  oil,  contribute  to  the 
block  of  the  main  thoroughfares.  Motor  'buses,  which, 
like  the  motor-cars,  appear  to  have  come  to  stay  with 
us,  may  in  time  drive  the  omnibus  companies  into 
burning  the  said  wooden  structures,  reserving  the  lamps 
(which  one  sees  agile  young  men  transfer  from  way- 
side repositories  to  the  anxious  conductors)  for  museums, 
as  specimens  of  British  industry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
omnibuses  will  shortly  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  comparatively  innocent,  but  equally 
"  crawling,"  vehicles,  known  as  "  four-wheelers,"  will 
pass  away  by  effluxion  of  time. 

Tramways. 

To  ray  mind  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject 
we  are  dealing  with  is  the  question  of  tramways. 
Should  they  be  retained  and  perpetuated,  or  should  their 
future  use  be  immediately  prohibited,  and  the  present 
trams  gradually  removed  from  certain  roadways  ?  My 
own  view  is  that  the  legislature  should  at  once,  if  it  has 
the  power,  stop  all  proposed  fresh  expenditure  by  the 
London  County  Council  and  others,  on  tramways  and 
shallow  subways.  I  include  in  this  category  both 
electric  and  horse  trams.  The  County  Council  at  present 
owns  48  miles  out  of  the  54  miles  now  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  London,  and  enormous  exten- 
sions are  proposed. 

Of  course  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  electric  trams  in 
outlying  districts  should  be  at  once  dealt  with,  but  I  do 
suggest  that,  wherever  in  the  inner-circle  of  London  motor 
'buses  are  likely  to  compete  with  tramways,  the  tram- 
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ways  should  go.  Parliament  should  at  once  step  in  with 
a  short  Act  and  prevent  the  enormous  contemplated 
outlay,  which  the  London  County  Council  has  before  it 
from  being  made.  It  should  stop  all  proposed  contracts 
both  as  to  subways  and  trams,  and  see  what  effect  upon 
the  traffic  of  London  the  new  motor  'bus  will  have.  The 
Advisory  Board  of  Engineers  sum  up  (pp.  72  and  73  of 
their  Report)  the  extent  of  the  tramways  in  operation — 
and  the  figures  are  sufficiently  startling — thus  "  There 
*'  are  in  the  '  Southern  Section '  already  about  72f  miles 
■''  of  tramway  in  operation,  31  ^  miles  by  horses  and  41  ^ 
"'^  miles  electrically,  while  51  miles  in  addition  are 
"^^  already  authorised.*'  In  the  "  Western  Section  "  "  37 
'"  miles  are  already  working,  and  45  miles  more  are 
"  authorised,  making  82  miles  in  all  "  the  whole  of  the 
lines  in  operation  are  worked  electrically,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  and  a  half  miles  between  Kew 
Bridge  and  Richmond,  on  which  horses  are  used.  In  the 
'^  Northern  and  Eastern  Sections  "  "  there  ai-e  at  present 
"  93i  miles  of  tramway  in  operation,  of  which  62  miles 
'*  are  worked  by  horses  and  31^  miles  by  electricity.  A 
**  further  length  of  51 1  miles  has  been  authorised,  and 
"  numerous  extensions  are  proposed." 

Thus  the  total  of  the  three  sections  is  203^;  miles  of 
lines  in  operation,  146 J  miles  of  lines  authorised  but  not 
yet  built,  making  a  grand  total  of  350  miles. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers  point  out  the 
.defects  of  the  London  tramways  to  be  "insufficient 
*'  uiikage,"  the  stopping  of  existing  lines  short  of  "  points 
"  of  destination,"  and  "  dead-end  terminals  setting  up 
points  of  congestion  in  tlie  streets."  The  Board  proceed 
to  deal  with  these  obstructions  by  tlie  suggestion  of 
"proper  extensions  '  (p.  78),  and  in  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration which  they  give  to  the  whole  subject  of  tram- 
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ways,  find  that  the  evidence  points  to  extension  rather 
than  to  staying  the  hand.  These  experienced  gentle- 
men, with  all  the  information  which  could  be  gathered 
at  their  disposal,  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  alterations  required  by  "local  conditions  on 
"  different  routes,"  and  by  the  "  diminution  and  regula- 
"  tion  of  other  traffic  on  such  routes  to  be  expected  from 
"  the  introduction  of  tramcars."  They  point  to  the 
probable  diminution  in  the  number  of  omnibuses,  and, 
after  referring  to  other  vehicles  which  now  congest  the 
streets,  they  state,  limiting  their  remarks  to  the  effect 
on  the  streets,  that  "as  to  the  general  advantages  to 
"  London  of  tramway  facilities  we  have  no  doubt/* 

.But  in  the  next  paragraph  (on  p.  87)  the  Advisory 
Board  very  properly  refer  to  motor  omnibuses,  and  state- 
that  many  of  the  views  expressed  as  regards  horse 
omnibuses  would  have  to  be  considerably  modified  "  if  a 
"  comparison  has  to  be  made  between  electric  tramcara 
"  and  motor  omnibuses,  the  future  of  which  is  at  present 
"  uncertain ; "  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  *^  the  tentative 
"  working  in  London  of  motor  omnibuses  within  the 
"  past  twelve  months  distinctly  indicates  that  a  rate  of 
"  speed  can  be  practically  maintained  by  them  which 
"  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  speed  of  electric 
"  tramcars  in  similar  thoroughfares.  We  find  also  that 
''  the  present  small  number  of  motor  omnibuses  in 
"  use  on  the  streets  of  London  is  to  be  augmented 
"  materially."  This  important  admission  is  much 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pound,  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  Omnibus  Owners'  Federation, 
who  expressed  himself  before  the  Royal  Commission  as 
"  hopeful,  and  even  confident,  as  to  the  successful  intro- 
"  duction  of  the  motor  onmibus  in  London,  and  of  its 
"  being  able  to  compete  with  the  electric  tramcar." 
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This  opinion  of  a  gentleman  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  subject  as  Mr.  Pound  undoubtedly  is,  would  be,  to 
my  mind,  a  complete  justification  for  the  County  Council 
at  once  staying  its  hand  as  regards  the  purchase  or  the 
laying  down  of  any  new  tram  system.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  be  too  insistent  on  this  grave  matter,  and  I  regret 
that  the  Advisory  Board  have  not,  with  the  views  they 
have  already  expressed,  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
pause  should  be  given  before  such  vast  expenditure  is 
incurred  as  is  now  determined  upon  by  the  County  Council. 
It  is  true  that  the  Board  further  say  (p.  87)  that  the 
time  has  not,  in  their  opinion,  arrived  for  a  definite 
judgment  on  this  question  of  motor  omnibuses,  but  they 
unfortunately  go  on  to  say  that  "  whatever  may  be  the 
"  eventual  result  of  the  rival  systems,"  i.e.  motor  'bus 
V.  electric  tram,  the  recommendations  they  have  made 
ns  to  routes  and  similar  matters,  including  the  widening 
of  streets,  "  will  remain  unaltered."  I  feel  certain,  how- 
over,  that  the  views  of  the  ratepayers  of  London  will 
not  remain  unaltered,  and  I  would  venture  to  point  out 
to  the  Advisory  Board  that,  if  the  contention  that  the 
motor  'bus  is  tlte  mode  of  transit  for  London  proves  to  be 
the  correct  one,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  contemplated 
onormous  expenditure  on  tramcar  routes  and  tramcars 

falls  to  the  ground  with  a  crash. 

Those   who  go  down  to  their  destinations  in  horse 

''  trams  "  are  usually  persons  endeavouring,  at  a  cheap 

rate,  to  while  away  their  time.     We  regarded  the  advent 
'   oi   these   cars   with   favour,    and    we,    the   public,   are 

bei^inning  to  see  that  their  demise  should  be  near  at 

liand.     Not   so,  however,  the  London  County  Council. 

That    conservo-progressivo    bodj'   are   proceeding,   with 

admirable  courage,  to  perpetuate  trams. 

I  observe  in    Tl"    Tinus  of  the   7th  inst.  that    the 
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Highways  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  accepted  tenders  amounting  to  £141,399  and 
£238fi4o  for  roadwork  in  connection  with  the  recon- 
struction for  electrical  traction  of  the  first  section  of  the 
northern  lines,  the  branches  between  Shoreditch  and 
Stamford  Hill  and  betw^een  Bloomsbury  and  Poplar, 
and  there  are  several  tramway  Bills  in  Parliament. 

We  now  know  that  permanent  lines  of  undeviating 
rigidity  are  a  mistake;  we  see  that  the  elasticity  of 
route  possible  with  a  motor  'bus  is  the  right  thing,  and  I 
think  the  sooner  the  County  Council  also  grasp  that  fact, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  London  traflSc  and  for  London 
ratepayers. 

I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  the  most  recent  work  of  the  London  County 
Council  with  reference  to  the  intended  perpetuation  of 
tramways. 

The  New  Shallow  Subway. 

At  the  junction  of  Southampton  Row  with  Kingsway, 
the  London  County  Council  has  debouched  a  shallow  sub- 
way for  the  purpose,  I  understand,  of  continuing  the  trams 
coming  from  the  Angel  at  Islington  through  Kingsway  as 
far  as  Aldwych,  and  onwards  to  points  which  I  do  not 
know.  The  opening  formed  for  this  subway  occupies  a 
surface  area  of  172  feet  in  length  by  24  feet  in  width, 
which  in  itself  forms  an  obstruction  to  the  traffic.  The 
construction  of  this  subway  has  entailed  a  very  large 
expenditure,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  closely  scrutinise 
the  benefits  which  are  expected  to  arise.  In  The  Times 
of  the  26th  February,  1906,  it  is  stated  that  the  estimated 
cost  was  £279,000,  but  what  the  actual  cost  has  been  we 
do  not  know. 
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This  shallow  subway  is  about  14  fe(^t  high  from  the 
roadway  to  the  roof,  and  has  a  width  of  about  20  feet. 
Electric  trams  now  run  from  the  Angel  to  Aldwych  for 
lid.,  and  the  time  occupied  is  about  10  minutes.  These 
trams  run  in  the  open  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
and  they  have  been  constructed  without  any  top  or  out- 
side seats.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very  great  error.  la 
the  first  place  the  shallow  subway  could  easily  have  been 
made  a  little  deeper  so  as  to  take  cars  with  inside  and 
outside  passengers  through  it ;  next,  smoking  cannot 
be  indulged  in,  and  the  pleasant  summer  outside  ride 
is  lost ;  and  thirdly,  there  is  a  great  loss  in  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  each  car.  A  large  electric  car, 
such  as  those  running  between  Shepherd's  Bush  and 
Hounslow,  carries  inside  and  outside  a  total  of  69 
passengers,  those  at  Westminster  Bridge  carry  54;  and  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  electric  tramcars  from  High- 
gate  to  Whetstone  carry  68.  A  North  Metropolitan  horse 
car  carries  38,  whilst  those  just  constructed  for  the 
shallow  tunnel  carry  only  36  passengers,  a  loss,  compared 
with  some  of  the  cars  above  mentioned,  of  32  passengers 
per  car.  The  height  of  a  car  with  seats  on  top  is  about 
8  feet  6  inches  from  the  roadway  to  the  roof,  and  if  we 
allow  6  feet  6  inches  for  a  man  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  car,  we  get  15  feet  as  the  required  height,  and  as  the 
shallow  subway  is  about  14  feet  from  the  pavement  to 
the  roof,  it  only  required  an  extra  depth  of  a  foot  or  so 
to  allow  it  to  receive  trams  with  inside  and  outside  seat*?. 
This  is  a  most  regrettable  oversight  from  all  points  of 
view,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  inconceivable  how  such  an 
expensive  want  of  forethought  could  have  arisen.  It 
will  be,  of  course,  quite  impossible  for  these  trams  to 
successfully  compete  financially  with  motor  'buses,  and 
the  delay  in  transit  caused  to  the  large  number  of  peraons 
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who  will  have  to  wait  for  accommodation  in  the  new 
cars  will  certainly  not  help  London  locomotion. 

I  have  ridden  in  one  of  these  cars  from  the  Angel  to 
Aldwych,  and  although  the  gradients  are  not  quite  so 
easy  as  one  would  desire,  there  is  no  great  inconvenience 
caused  to  passengers. 

A  picture  of  what  tramways  can  do  to  impede  traffic 
may  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  in  that  much  used 
thoroughfare,  Theobalds  Road,  which  was  designed  to 
relieve  traffic,  but  which  is  now  blocked  so  frequently 
by  cars,  themselves  designed  to  relieve  traffic. 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  County  Council, 
in  dealing  with  public  funds,  should  go  to  work  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  any  well  organised  and  well  managed 
private  trading  concern,  and  certainly  no  prudent  private 
firm  would  continue  projects  which  appear  likely  to  be 
shortly  superseded  by  later  inventions.  We  must,  there- 
fore, hope  and  trust  that  the  Council  will  stay  its  hand  as 
regards  these  shallow  subways  and  the  trams  generally. 

But  further  than  this,  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  London  County  Council  having  once 
made  up  its  mind  to  keep  the  trams  alive  by  means  of 
these  shallow  connecting  tunnels,  the  idea  will  be  per- 
sisted in  to  the  bitter  end ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
millions  sterling  of  the  ratepayers'  money  will  be  ulti- 
mately wasted  upon  a  scheme  which  is  bound  to  impede 
rather  than  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  London 
traffic. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  struggle  we  may  anticipate 
from  the  resolve  of  the  County  Council  to  stick  to  its 
now  antiquated  guns.  Our  bridges  and  our  Thames 
ouibankment  are  practically  doomed.  Tram  lines  will 
be  insisted  on  as  certainly  as  they  must  ultimately  be 
removed.       The   serpentine   power  of  a  motor  'bus   is 
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bound  to  kill  the  rigid  lines  of  the  tram^  and  the  speed 
of  the  electric  tram,  even  when  the  hideousness  of 
overhead  wires  is  supplanted  by  the  oonduif.  system, 
will  be  equalled  by  the  power  of  the  motor  to  select 
its  own  route,  and  when  the  streets  have  been  relieved 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  which  I  have  before 
referred,  the  time  occupied  from  point  to  point  will  be 
correspondingly  reduced. 


The  Blackwall  Tunnel. 

I  am  not  enamoured  of  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
London  County  Council.  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  int(» 
raptures  over  Vauxhall  Bridge,  with  all  its  early  and 
very  costly  blunders,  and  I  must  confess  that  after  one 
or  two  rides  through  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  I  am  not 
deeply  impressed  with  the  Council's  skill  in  roadmaking. 
The  paving  selected  is  of  the  noisiest,  the  camber  of  the 
roadway  is  far  too  great,  the  walls  and  arch  are  lined 
with  white  glazed  bricks,  and  the  total  result  is  the 
most  deafening,  ear-splitting  noise  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  create.  If  I  ever  contem- 
plate suicide,  and  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind  for 
the  task,  I  shall  ride  through  this  Blackwall  Tunnel 
saj''  once  a  day  for  one  week,  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  my  mind  will  be 
quite  made  up,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  enjoy,  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  quiet  waters  over  that  tunnel  before  taking 
the  final  plunge  to  alight  upon  the  extrados  of  the  arch, 
which  I  should  anathematise  with  my  last  breath. 

I  particularly  refer  to  tliis  Blackwall  Tunnel  because 
I  see  that  the  Advisory  Board  have  a  suggested  "  Tower 
*'  subway "  for  the  projDOsed  tramway  from  Leman 
Street,   passing  under  the   River  Thames,  and   I  trust 
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that  the  errors  in  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  will  be  avoided 
in  this  new  subway. 

City  Impediments  to  Traffic. 

As  a  little  relief  to  the  picture  I  have  just  drawn,  let 
us  get  back  to  impediments  to  transit  which  can  be,  if 
not  entirely,  certainly  to  some  extent,  removed.  I  may 
say  here  that  the  Commissions,  whose  Reports  we  are 
dealing  with,  have  in  the  closest  and  most  painstaking 
manner  pointed  out  the  defects  and  the  remedies  which 
might  be  applied. 

Take,  for  example,  the  City  between  five  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Just  at  the  time  when  the 
general  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  is  at  its  height, 
the  business  houses  are  permitted  to  load  up  waggons 
and  carts  to  their  hearts'  content,  with  results  fatal  to 
rapid  progress.  Of  course  goods  must  be  got  off,  but 
why  not  restrict  this  getting  off  to  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  (as  brewers'  rope  and  barrel  delivery)  is  up  to, 
but  not  beyond,  10  a.m.  and  not  before  7  p.m.  ?  How 
frequently  one  sees  in  the  City  drivers  of  waggons 
and  carts  quietly  conferring  with  each  other  upon  the 
topics  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  (luenching  the  resulting 
lip-dryness  with  liquids  from  the  nearest  '^  pub,"  while 
other  users  of  the  road  are  blaspheming  greatly,  and 
with  sufficient  reason. 

Again,  why  should  not  empty  cabs  be  made  to  give 
way  to  engaged  cabs  I  I  know  that  the  difficulty  of 
doing  this  seems  too  weighty,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  met. 
There  must  be  free  and  ample  power  given  to  the  police 
to  deal  promptly  and  sutiiinarily  with  all  recalcitrants. 
They  do  it  wonderfully  and  effectually  at  the  holding 
np  pointvS,  and  they  could  do  it  ecjually  well  en  route. 
But  I  would  make  a  further  suggestion  in  connection 
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with  the  police.  At  the  present  time  they  have  power, 
but  they  do  not  exercise  it,  to  deal  thus  summarily  with 
obstructionists.  The  circumlocution  of  police  court 
summonses  is  of  no  real  service ;  a  fine  or  a  caution  is 
all  that  is  administered,  and  the  offender  departs  only  to 
renew  his  little  escapades  when  he  feels  so  disposed. 
"  Turn  him  out  of  the  way  first,  and  fine  or  imprison 
"  him  after/*  is  the  only  business-like  method. 

The  Appointment  of  Special  Traffic  Constables. 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Enojineers  refer  very  properly 
to  the  evil  of  having  lamp-posts,  &c.,  in  the  roadway. 
The  evil  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  Euston  and 
Marylebone  Roads,  where  the  "  blow- holes "  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  constitute  a  constant  interruption 
of  the  traffic.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  complete 
electrification  of  this  railway  is  effected,  most  of  these 
*'  blow-holes  "  may  be  covered  in  and  the  roadway 
reinstated. 

Bearing  in  mind,  too,  the  vast  importance  of  this 
traffic  question,  I  think  the  iQgislature  would  be  quite 
justified  in  appointing  special  mounted  traffic  policemen, 
armed  with  full  powers  to  deal  summarily,  on  the  spot, 
with  all  persons,  who,  in  their  judgment,  impede  the 
traffic ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  provide  them  with 
special  uniforms,  so  that  their  aid  could  be  invoked 
without  loss  of  time.  Of  course  these  special  men  need 
only  be  employed  in  the  busy  and  congested  thorough- 
fares of  London,  and  they  should  be  under  the  control 
of  tlio  present  police  authorities,  or  of  the  proposed  new 
Traffic  Board. 

Other  obstructions  to  traffic  are  tlie  street  refuges, 
althi)U^]i  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  well  be   removed 
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without  incurring  danger  in  crossing  wide  thorough- 
fares. In  some  streets  they  occur  too  frequently,  and 
in  others  they  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  In 
watching  the  effect  of  these  refuges  we  can  see  how 
frequently  their  presence  impedes,  and  how  much  injury 
they  do  to  locomotion. 

There  must,  too,  be  much  laxity  somewhere  in  per- 
mitting certain  persons  to  take  up  more  than  their 
share  of  the  street  areas  for  carts  and  waggons.  Parcel 
delivery  oflSces,  and  music  halls  and  theatres  at  once 
suggest  themselves  as  instances  of  this.  Or  take,  for 
example,  the  surroundings  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 
The  tenants  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
traders  at  the  market,  appear  to  be  able,  with  impunity, 
to  block  up  the  roadways  surrounding  the  market 
proper,  and  to  extend  the  nuisance  to  the  surrounding 
thoroughfares  without  any  regard  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  general  public. 

Unjustifiable  use  of  Puhlic   Footways  at 
Theatres,  &c. 

Another  little  relief  may  be  secured  by  "  moving  on  " 
pedestrians  at  points  where  they  obstruct  the  traffic.  At 
places  of  public  resort  we  all  know  how  exit  is  impeded 
on  ordinary  occasions  by  the  crawling  propensities  of 
the  British  public.  The  first  to  descend  a  staircase  or  to 
use  a  corridor  should  be  hastened  on,  and  thus  a  theatre 
or  a  music  hall  could  be  emptied  in  half  the  time  now 
occupied.  But  no,  the  "  laisser  faire,"  the  ^^  dolce  far 
niente,"  the  lif  elessncss  of  the  average  Londoner  must  go 
on  unmolested,  and  traffic  must  suffer  accordingly. 

Then  look  at  the,  to  me,  unaccountable  way  in 
which  visitors  to  theatres  and  music-halls  are  allowed 
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to  occupy  the  footways  while  waiting  to  get  in  to 
these  places  of  amusement.  If  a  bookstall  projects  a 
few  inches  over  the  footway  in  Charing  Cross  Boad  the 
owner  is  summoned  at  the  police  court,  but  theatre 
and  music  hall  proprietors  may  for  hours  occupy 
neariy  the  whole  of  a  long  length  of  footway  for  their 
visitors,  while  ordinary  passengers  are  driven  into  the 
roadway  at  considerable  personal  risk.  The  traflSc, 
both  vehicular  and  pedestrian,  is  impeded,  and  all 
because  the  authorities,  who  are  so  keen  in  other  matters 
will  not  compel  the  proprietors  either  to  open  their 
doors  earlier  or  to  face  some  action  taken  to  prevent 
obstruction.  I  see  in  The  Times  of  February  24th  last, 
that  the  Westminster  City  Council  summoned  a  firm  for 
obstructing  the  public  highway  with  an  awning  fhjm  a 
house  in  Eccleston  Square,  which  awning  was  supported 
by  uprights  let  into  the  footway.  The  Westminster 
Council  swallow  thousands  of  yards  of  footway,  but  jib 
at  two  small  holes  in  the  kerb. 

Suggested  Reliefs. 

One  relief  could,  I  think,  be  afibrded  if  motor  'buses 
were  compelled  to  stop  only  at  defined  stopping  places. 
These  could  be  arranged  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
passengers  would  soon  accustom  themselves  to  get  to 
these  stopping  places  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  electric 
trams.  The  frequent  pulling  up  of  'buses  disturbs  and 
impedes  the  traflSe,  and  relief  would  certainly  be  afibrded 
if  these  the  only  stopping  places  were  insisted  upon. 

CONSTRUCTIOX   OF   ROADWAYS. 

The  formation  and  construction  of  roadways  must 
always  be  an  important  element  in  this  traffic  question. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  as  a 
modern  example  of  excessive  camber,  and  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Engineers  of  course  fully  understand  the 
mischief  that  arises  from  this  over-cambering.  The 
drivers  naturally  keep  to  the  centre  of  the  roadway  as 
much  as  possible,  and  hence  the  blocking  which  would 
otherwise  not  occur.  "  Uniformity  of  material "  is  an- 
other matter  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Macadam,  asphalte,  granite  pitching,  granite  cobbles, 
and  wood  of  various  kinds  crop  up  in  a  single  mile  of 
roadway;  some  of  it  is  well-laid  on  good  foundations, 
some  is  not ;  some  of  it  is  always  under  repair,  some  is 
repaired  and  finished  off  with  what  is  euphemistically 
termed  ^'  hoggin,"  which  material  is  converted  into  mud 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  few  days*  traffic.  Some  of 
the  granite  pitching  has  become  "  polished  granite  "  by 
effluxion  of  time ;  some  of  the  wood  is  "  hard,"  and  some 
is  not ;  and  some  surveyors  know  how  to  construct  a 
macadam  roadway,  and  some  do  not.  These  various 
little  matters  necessitate  more  frequent  repair  and 
attention,  and  hence  traffic  is  unnecessarily  impeded. 

Again  utter  want  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  care 
on  the  part  of  constituted  authority  will  permit  steep 
gradients  in  roadways  to  be  quite  unattended  in  slippery 
times,  and  when  half-a-dozen  poor  horses  have  fallen 
and  the  traffic  has  been  stopped  for  a  time,  a  cartload  of 
sand  or  gravel  will  be  sent  to  the  spot — where  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  danger  exists — under  the  charge 
of  perfunctory  workmen  wlio  take  as  long  to  spread  it 
as  their  masters  did  to  think  of  it. 

Railways. 
The   Board    has   devoted    considerable   attention   to 
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railways,  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  that 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  as  it  broadens  too  much 
the  area  of  my  Paper.  I  would,  however,  like  to  say  that, 
if  I  were  the  authority  wielding  any  powers  as  regards 
railway  companies,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  a 
single  fresh  Bill  until  they  had  made  their  stations 
decent,  and  their  carriages  sufficiently  lighted  to  enable 
travellers  to  read.  The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of 
the  London  railway  stations  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
companies  and  to  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  I  would 
point  to  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  of  the  South 
Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway,  which  has  not  even  a 
gentlemen's  lavatory,  but  only  a  porter's  wash  basin,  for 
the  use  of  any  passenger  who  desires  a  wash  at  the  end 
of  his  journey,  as  an  example  of  how  a  railway  company 
can  defy  public  opinion  and  disregard  public  convenience. 
To  refer  the  traveller  to  an  adjacent  barber's  shop  for  a 
wash  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  company 
with  a  monopoly  which  should  carry  with  it  every 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  its  customers.  Railway  com- 
panies do  nothing  till  they  are  absolutely  forced  to 
improvement  by  competition.  When  electric  trams 
threaten  their  pockets  tliey  wake  up,  and  when,  as  I 
hope  will  be  tlio  case,  motor  omnibuses  still  further 
threaten  their  interests,  then  perhaps  they  will  do  that 
which  should  have  been  done  years  ago  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

A  subject  of  interest  to  ]\Iembei's  of  The  Institution 
is  afforded  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  page  104  of  their 
Report.  The  contract  prices,  44  years  ago,  in  the  aise 
oi"  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were,  for  excavation 
carried  to  spoil,  4s.  The  same  item  has  cost,  in  the 
case  of  the  shallow  subway  constructed  by  the  County 
Council,  7.S'.  (if/.      Brickwork  then  cost  24.s.,  it  now  costs 
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508.,  concrete  cost  78.  6d.,  it  now  costs  16s._,  and,  as 
materials  have  not  risen  in  value  to  any  large  extent, 
it  follows  that  our  friend  the  British  workman,  en- 
couraged as  he  is  in  all  directions,  does  his  best  to  make 
new  works  of  relief  to-day  practically  impossible. 

General  Observations. 

Dealing  now  a  little  more  closely  with  the  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers,  we  in  this  room  claim 
some  authority  to  appreciate  or  depreciate  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  have  arrived,  and  which  have  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  Koyal  Commission,  subject  to  the 
observations  of  certain  '^  dissentients,"  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  refer.  It  will  be  quite  impossible  this  evening 
to  even  touch  upon  many  of  the  marvellous  array  of  facts 
and  opinions  contained  in  the  Reports,  but  there  are  some 
to  which  we  must  devote  earnest  thought  and  attention 
always  remembering  that  I  am  proposing  to  deal  with  a 
present  emergency,  disregarding,  for  the  moment,  the 
great  future,  which  the  future  must  provide  for.  For 
that  reason  I  leave  the  question  of  the  proposed  two 
great  new  avenues,  one  from  east  to  west — from  White- 
chapel  to  the  Bayswater  Road — and  the  other,  north  to 
south — from  Holloway  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  as 
well  as  the  widenings  and  improvements  indicated  on 
Plan  No.  8  attached  to  the  Report.  I  only  pause  to 
observe  that  the  Engineers  suggest  the  linking  up  of 
these  avenues  with  the  tramcar  system,  and  that  as 
regards  cost,  a  feature  which  they  fully  recognise,  they 
look  forward  for  some  '^  recoupment "  from  buying  more 
land  than  they  want  for  the  absolute  avenues,  and  from 
some  system  of  "  betterment." 

The  Engineers  refer  to  the  fact  that  "  Kingsway  " 
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CDsb  £4,800,000,  and  that  the  estimated  recoupment  is 
£4,000,000.  The  £4,800,000  has,  no  doubt,  been 
expended,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  in  this  room  will 
live  to  see  the  "  recoupment."  The  cost  o£  the  "  main 
"  avenue  "  would  work  out  at  £15,550,00,  or  £3,110,000 
per  mile.  The  Engineers  admit  that  this  is  a  "  very  con- 
"  siderable  sum,'*  and  Mr.  Stenning,  who  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  land,  very  wisely  added  that  the  "  betterment " 
had  not  been  "  thoroughly  considered."  The  Engineers 
with  commendable  lightness  of  heart,  say  that,  formidable 
as  the  figures  are,  the  expenditure  should  be  "faced." 
One  sentence  in  the  Engineers*  Report,  which  has 
reference  to  the  widening  of  Euston  and  Marylebone 
Roads,  I  heartily  endorse,  and  that  is  that,  where  public 
improvements  must  be  carried  out,  proper  compensation 
should  be  given  for  interference  with  such  private  rights 
as  may  exist. 

One  word  as  regards  the  proposed  widths  of  new 
streets  which  range  from  140  feet,  house  to  house,  for 
"  main  avenues,"  to  40  or  50  feet  for  "  fourth  class 
"  streets,"  and  tliat  word  is  that  wide  streets  entail 
correspondingly  wide  crossings,  every  foot  of  which 
increases  the  trouble  for  foot  passengers  ;  the  Engineers 
would,  however,  no  doubt  vary  these  widths  if  tramways 
were  abolished,  as  I  think  they  should  be.  I  may  add, 
for  the  purpjse  of  comparison,  that  Portland  Place  is 
120  feet  wide,  house  to  house,  and  Northumberland 
Avenue  90  feet  wide. 

The  Engineers,  among  other  suggestions,  propose  a 
bridge  across  the  Strand  at  Wellington  Street,  which 
seems  to  nie  a  feasible  and  nob  too  costly  scheme.  jThis 
is  a  point  in  London  traffic  where  great  trouble  is 
experienced.  The  bridge  should  be  well  looked  after  as 
regards  design.     The  one  across  Ludgate  Hill  effectually 
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mars  the  view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  one  pro- 
posed across  the  Strand  may  mar  the  view  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Mary-le-Strand.  Whilst  on  this  point  I  shall,  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  a  vandal,  again  suggest 
the  immediate  removal  of  St.  Clement's  Church.  It  is 
architecturally  and  archaeologically  unworthy  of  reten- 
tion, it  mars  the  eastward  view,  and  it  is  certainly 
''  in  the  way." 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  strikes  one  more  than 
another  in  reading  this  Report,  it  is  the  evidence  of 
enormous  care  and  labour  in  the  endeavour  to  grapple 
with  the  vast  subject  dealt  with. 

The  statistics  furnished  respecting  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes  are  very  interesting,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  the  County 
Council  in  their  schemes.  These  losses  must  inevitably 
continue  while  labour  costs  what  it  does,  and  there  can- 
not, therefore,  be  much  inducement  to  provide  accommo- 
dation in  the  central  parts  of  London.  We  must  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  workmen  will  see  the  soundness 
of  themselves  working,  and  when  it  will  pay  to  house 
them  a  little  way  out  of  London,  and  to  provide  rapid 
means  of  getting  them  to  their  homes. 

On  page  40  of  their  Report  the  Royal  Commission 
treat  us  to  a  little  "  impcriousness  "  which  one  hardly 
expected.  In  speaking  of  building  laws  they  say  that 
"  Special  provision  will  be  required  to  meet  cases  where 
"  an  undue  proportion  of  the  land  devoted  to  building 
"  would  be  required  for  the  construction  or  improvement 
"  of  main  roads,  and  that  in  such  cases  a  fixed  percentage 
"  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  built  upon  might  be  set  aside 
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"  for  new  streets,  without  payment  of  compensation, 
"  additional  land,  if  required,  being  paid  for  at  its 
"  market  value." 

As  regards  tramways,  the  Commission,  on  the 
whole  recommend  their  extension,  and  in  this  recom- 
mendation I  think  they  have  certainly  made  a 
fatal  blunder.  They  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  motor'bus,  and  of  its  certain  increase; 
they  quote  the  expectation  that  these  'buses  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  suitable  form  of  vehicle  for 
public  street  conveyance,  and  yet  they  think  that  "  on 
"  routes  suitable  for  tramways  where  there  is  a  large 
"  traffic,  tramways  will  continue  to  be  the  most  efficient 
"  and  the  cheapest  means  of  street  conveyance,"  and 
"  they  cannot  recommend  the  postponement  of  tramway 
'^  extensions  in  London  on  the  ground  of  any  visible 
'^  prospect  of  the  supersession  of  tramways  by  motor 
"  omnibuses." 

It  will  be  well  to  note,  in  this  connection,  some  of 
the  new  lines  of  tramway  recommended  by  the  Advisory 
Board,  and  if  these  are  some  of  the  "  suitable  routes  " 
referred  to  by  the  Commission,  I  can  only  remark  that  I 
think  the  future  will  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  con- 
clusion.    For  example : — 

(1)  A  surface   tramway  along  Fulham  Road  and 

Brompton  Road  ; 

(2)  A  surface  tramway  along   the  Harrow  Road, 

Westbourne  Terrace,  and  Bishop's  Road ; 

(3)  A  surface   tramway  over  Westminster  Bridge 

and  along  the  Thames  Embankment ; 

(4)  A  surface  tramway  passing  along  Queen  Vic- 

toria Street,  Cannon  Street,  Queen  Street,  and 
over  Southwark  Bridge ; 

(5)  A  surface  tramwaj^  along  the  Farringdon  Road  ; 
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(6)  A  surface  tramway  from  Gray's  Inn  Road  along 
Holborn  and  Charterhouse  Street ; 

(7)  A  surface  tramway  along  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Charing  Cross  Road,  east  side  of  Trafal- 
gar Square,  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  and  Bridge  Street ; 

(8)  A    surface    tramway    passing    along   Victoria 

Street,  Broad  Sanctuary,  and  Parliament 
Square. 

There  are  other  routes  suggested  by  the  Board,  and 
set  forth  on  pp.  45  and  46  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion, but,  if  my  audience  will  picture  to  themselves  the 
network  of  trams,  with  all  its  accompanying  evils,  at 
Charing  Cross,  Parliament  Square,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Cannon  Street,  and  Queen  Victoria  Street,  I  think 
they  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  as  to 
the  fatal  and  costly  blundei-s  now  staring  us  in  the 
face. 

An  innocent  looking  little  paragraph  appears  on 
page  47  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  It  refers  to 
"  the  Tower  subway  "  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
This  is  to  be  a  tramway  starting  at  Leman  Street,  pass- 
ing under  the  river,  and  terminating  at  the  southern 
approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge.  If  the  short  shallow 
subway  at  Southampton  Row  cost  between  a  (|uarter 
and  half  a  million  sterling,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
this  proposed  "  river  subway  "  is  likely  to  cost.  How- 
ever, in  due  course,  the  ratepayers  of  London  will  know 
what  it  has  cost,  as  they  will  the  price  of  a  few  other 
little  municipal  projects  now  occupying  the  f(»rtile  minds 
of  London's  rulers. 

The  Commission  refer  to  some  matters  of  detail,  but 
in  their  "  recommendations  "  there  is  this  conclusive 
paragraph.       "  We    recommend    a    large   extension   of 
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"  tramways  in  London  and  the  suburbs ;  that  immediate 
"  attention  be  given  to  providing  through  communica- 
"  tion  between  the  different  tramway  systems  within 
"  the  Administrative  County  of  London ;  across  the 
"  Thames  by  the  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges ; 
"  and  that  provision  be  made  for  through  running  inside 
*^  and  outside  the  Administrative  County  of  London." 

With  this  conclusion  I  must  respectfully  venture  to 
differ  entirely,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that,  for  the  future 
welfare  of  London's  traffic  and  with  a  little  regard  for 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  a  decided  and  effectual 
opposition  may  be  at  once  started  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  what,  I  feel  certain,  will  prove  to  be  a 
costly  error  of  the  worst  description. 

The  "Veto." 

At  the  present  time  the  City  and  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  have  the  right  of  veto  as  regards 
the  foniiation  of  new  tramways.  The  London  County 
Council  can  use  the  same  check  as  the  local  authority  in 
order  to  defeat  any  other  promoters,  and  with,  I  think, 
some  unfairness,  would  like  to  see  the  right  of  veto 
abolished  in  the  case  of  the  local  authorities,  but 
"  wishes  to  retain  its  right  of  veto  against  the  private 
*'  promoter,  and  objects  to  submitting  its  tramway 
"  schemes  to  a  Traffic  Board,  preferring  that  they 
"  should  go  direct  to  Parliament."  Comment  upon  this 
would,  I  think,  be  thrown  awa\'. 

Dissentients. 

In  parting  from  the  Blue  Books,  vols.  i.  and  vii.,  I 
must  refer  to  the  Reports  of  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  and 
Sir  (leor^e  Hartley,  and  the  "  note  "  by  Sir  George  Gibb. 
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In  a  lengthy  and  most  carefully  drawn  up  Report, 
Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  recording 
his  dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
his  colleagues. 

He  naturally  disagrees  with  the  proposal  to  take 
away  from  the  City  the  right  of  veto  on  new  tramways. 
He  points  out  the  danger  which  would  accrue,  in  the 
case  of  a  fire  in  the  City,  if  a  breakdown  in  the  tramway 
traffic  occurred,  as  the  engines  could  not  of  course  get  to 
the  scene,  and  we  might  have  another  Great  Fire  of 
London.  He  strongly  points  out  the  objections  to  tram- 
ways in  the  City,  and  the  dislocation  of  traffic  which 
would  result  from  their  introduction.  He  further  points 
out  that  the  proposed  new  street  running  east  and  west 
through  the  City  of  London,  140  feet  in  width,  would, 
if  carried  out,  be  disastrous  to  the  City ;  and  he  jBnally 
counsels  the  "  going  by  stages,"  and  thinks  that  the 
better  course  would  have  been  simply  to  have  "  recom- 
"  mended  the  creation  of  a  properly  qualified  Improve- 
"  ments  Advisory  Tribunal,  before  which  could  be 
"  immediately  laid  the  Report  we  have  obtained  from 
"  the  Advisory  Board  of  Engineers,  and  which  tribunal 
"  should  be  empowered,  and  would  be  in  a  far  better 
'^  position,  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  whole  subject, 
"  and  before  whom  independent  evidence  could  be 
''  placed." 

Sir  George  Gibb  confines  himself  to  a  note  on  the 
tube  and  underground  railways ;  he  thinks  that  a  rail- 
way from  Shepherd's  Bush  via  Kensington,  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Strand  to  the  City  is  required,  and  he  "  doubts 
"  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  any  further 
"  capital  on  railway  construction  within  the  central  area 
"  for  a  period  so  long  as  not  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
"  practical  consideration  at  the  present  time." 
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Sir  George  Bartley  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  sign 
the  Report,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  his  abstention. 

He  states  that  where  tramways  already  exist  the 
congestion  is  often  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  before  they 
were  made ;  he  concludes  that  the  only  effective  solution 
for  the  congestion  of  the  traffic  in  London,  both  vehicular 
and  pedestrian,  is  the  broadening  of  the  streets  and  the 
creation  of  new  great  thoroughfares.  He  does  not 
approve  of  the  action  taken  in  forming  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Engineers,  whose  Report,  he  thinks,  does  not 
profess  to  be  more  than  the  individual  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  he  cannot  think  the  Commission  is  in  a 
position  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the  proposals  which 
their  Report  contains.  Sir  George  is  strongly  against 
the  creation  of  new  surface  tramways,  and  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  narrow  business  streets,  they  rather  augment 
the  congestion  than  relieve  it,  and  certainly  seriously 
injure  trade  in  those  thoroughfares.  He  has  his  eyes 
wide  open  as  regards  the  competitive  value  of  the  motor 
omnibus,  and  thinks  it  "  scarcely  wise  to  extend  ti-am- 
"  ways  in  narrow  streets,  at  a  great  cost  to  the  public, 
"  until  more  experience  has  at  least  been  gained  as  to  the 
"  future  of  motor  omnibuses."  As  regards  the  "  veto," 
Sir  George  considers  that  "no  local  authority  should 
"  possess  any  veto,  by  which  it  has  the  power  of  pre- 
"  venting  Parliament  from  considering  any  scheme  of 
"  London  locomotion." 

These  dissentient  Reports  deserve  very  great  con- 
sideration, and  I  thoroucrlily  agree  with  most  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  three  gentlemen  referred  to.  It 
is  a  happy  sii^n  of  the  times  that  they  have  had  the 
courage  to  dissent,  and  the  fairness  to  give  the  grounds 
of  their  ditierunces. 
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Summary. 

In  this  Paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  you 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  general  pith  of  the  very  great 
subject  which  is  now  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  every 
Londoner.  I  do  not  claim  any  originality  in  the  remarks 
I  have  ventured  to  make,  for  most  of  them  occur  in  the 
Blue  Books  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission ;  but  I  do 
ask  you  to  give  careful  consideration  at  all  events  to 
some  of  my  conclusions,  which  are  based  on  a  half 
century's  experience  of  a  born  Londoner,  who  has,  as 
much  perhaps  as  most  of  his  fellows,  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  London,  and  who  continues  to  watch, 
and  criticise,  with  as  much  attention  as  ever,  the  grand 
possibilities  of  the  greatest  metropolis  in  the  world. 

I  agree  with  the  proposed  immediate  creation  of  a 
Traflic  Board.  The  nature  and  constitution  of  that 
Board  requires  most  careful  consideration ;  but  its  powers 
should  be  coiTespondingly  great ;  and  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
red  tape  unnecessary,  and  appeals  to  legal  tribunals  out 
of  the  question.  It  should,  moreover,  be  thoroughly 
independent,  and  outside  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council  or  of  other  constituted  authority. 

I  warn  the  London  ratepayer  that  he  is  in  for  a 
thorough  and  almost  immediate  and  crushing  expendi- 
ture on  tramways,  shallow  subways,  street  widenings 
consequent  thereon,  and  some  other  little  accessories 
pertinent  thereto.  I  would  add  that  these  tramways 
will,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  taken 
up  again  in  less  than  10  years  from  the  present  time,  as 
will  those  now  existing,  and  I  further  opine  that  one 
reason  why  they  will  become  obsolete  is  that  they  will 
be  found  to  obstruct  rather  than  to  accelerate  the  traffic. 
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and  the  other  is  that  the  motor  omnibus  is  the  vehicle 
which  will  drive  the  tramways  out  of  the  field,  and 
which,  in  its  turn  may  be  supplanted  by  modes  of  transit 
on  the  "  wings  of  doves/'  or  by  some  form  of  substituted 
flying  machine.  If  it  should  prove  in  the  future  that 
"  doves "  will  be  the  mode  of  conveyance,  I  trust  the 
future  Presidents  of  The  Surveyors'  Institution  will  be 
able  to  select  their  own  particular  dove,  and  that  all 
the  then  Members  will  be  equally  independent  of  tram- 
cars,  motors,  cabs,  or  other  of  those  lumbering  vehicles 
which  I  have  this  evening  thrust  upon  your  notice. 


Mr.  A.  R.  Stennixg  (Fellow)  said  he  had  very  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Woodward  for  his  excellent  Paper  on  the  all- 
important  (|ue8tion  of  the  traffic  of  London.  There  was 
in  it,  as  in  all  ^Ir.  Woodward's  contributions  to  the 
Tranmdhm^,  a  vein  of  humour  which  brightened  the 
subject  and  went  far  to  add  force  to  his  points. 

Most  Members  present  had  no  doubt  read  extracts 
from,  if  not  the  whole  of,  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Traffic  Connnission.  Ho  had  the  honour  to  have  been 
called  to  give  evidence  before  that  Commission,  who 
certainly  ])iiid  every  attention  to  what  a  witness  had  to 
say.  He  thought  a  strong  point  in  their  recommendations 
was  the  sound  advice  tliey  gave  on  the  question  of  an 
Advisory  Pjoanl  hting  app(»inted  to  consider  all  the 
(juestions  of  London  tratlie. 

The  matter  was  c»ne  which  impressed  itself  upon 
everyone's  at  tent  it  )n.  Ony}  met  it  at  every  turn  in  going 
through  the  City  of  L' iidon  :  there  were  congested  points 
where  it  was  really  a  wundor  lunv  the  tratfic  was  managed. 
It  wa^  inanai^od.  and  in  a  marvellous  wav,  thoui^h  even 
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so  it  was  certainly  not  up  to  the  demands  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  body,  which  could 
really  determine  and  advise  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
carrying  on  the  immense  traffic  to  be  dealt  with,  would 
be  a  perfectly  independent  Board  composed  of  persons 
quite  outside  the  influences  of  ratepayers  or  the  pro- 
moters of  schemes,  to  advise  and  consider,  on  the 
broadest  possible  lines,  what  were  the  best  means  by 
which  to  overcome  such  a  great  and  increasing  difficulty. 

He  thought  that  Mr.  Woodward  had  very  wisely 
touched  upon  the  question  of  tramways  and  the  very 
near  future  in  which  they  would  be  superseded  by  the 
motor  omnibus.  The  rigid  lines  to  which  tramways 
were  necessarily  confined  must  and  did  impede  the 
traffic  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  motor  omnibus 
carried  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  passengers  as  the 
tramcars,  and  was  able  to  twist  and  turn  about  in  a 
way  that  tramcars,  of  course,  could  not.  He  thought 
that  tramways,  outside  a  certain  radius  of  London,  were 
certainly  useful,  and  if  they  could  be  brought  in  just  far 
enough  to  deposit  pjissengers  at  certain  points  where 
they  could  be  transferred,  by  motor  omnibus  or  the  many 
tube  railways  now  being  constructed,  to  their  destina- 
tion, he  thought  this  would  be  found  to  assist  traffic  in 
the  simplest  possible  way. 

He  was  unable  to  think  that  the  joining  up  of  the 
tram  lines  by  way  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
Bridges  was  going  to  make  any  appreciable  difference 
to  the  traffic.  It  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  great 
Metropolitan  Embankment,  such  as,  he  thought,  no 
other  city  in  the  world  could  boast  of,  constructed  at 
immense  cost,  partly  contributed  by  private  share- 
holders   when    the    District     Railway    was    made.      If 
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ever  that  came  to  pass^  as  seemed  probable  in  the  near 
future,  he  thought  many  of  the  advisers  of  the  scheme 
would  live  to  regret  that  they  had  ever  proposed  it. 

The  speed  of  the  traffic  might,  he  believed,  be  greatly 
facilitated,  as  Mr.  Woodward  had  suggested,  by  the 
removal  of  vans,  and  such  vehicles,  that  stopped  outside 
shops  for  a  longer  time  than  was  necessary.  He  thought 
the  police  might  direct  heavy  traffic  into  lines  at  the 
sides  of  the  roads  so  as  to  allow  light  traffic  to  go  much 
quicker  than  at  present.  One  had  only  to  look  at  the  vast 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  at  the  junction  of 
Park  Lane  with  Grosvenor  Place,  where  the  traffic-way 
had  been  widened,  to  wish  that  similar  measures  could 
be  taken  on  the  north  side  of  the  Park,  by  leaving 
the  Marble  Arch  standing  out  entirely  free  from  its 
sun-oundings,  so  that  the  traffic  going  from  and  to  Park 
Lane  westward  would  have  a  free  run,  and  not  have  to 
cross  the  great  traffic  of  Oxford  Street  and  Bays  water 
Road.  That  improvement  could,  he  thought,  be  carried 
out  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

As  to  whether  new  routes  should  be  made,  he  must 
admit  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  for  a  new 
broad  thoroughfare  from  east  to  west.  The  idea  was 
Sir  John  Wolfe  BaiTy's,  who  had  fully  studied  the  ques- 
tion. It  seemed  to  him  a  good  one,  though,  of  coui-se, 
expensive.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  principal 
traffic  went  from  east  to  west,  and  at  the  present  time, 
except  the  Embankment,  which  could  hardly  be  called  a 
a  direct  means  of  communication,  there  was  only  the 
Strand  and  its  continuations  and,  further  north,  the 
Marylebone  and  Euston  Roads.  He  thought  the  sug- 
^^ested  route  from  Bayswater  to  Commercial  Road  East 
would  be  a  decided  improvement.  The  cost  of  it  would 
be  great ;  but  London,  large  and  wealthy  city  as  it  was. 
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could  surely  well  aftbrd  to  pay  for  it,  especially  if  the 
payment  were  spread  over  a  number  of  years. 

He  believed  also  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  recoupment.  That  was  a  thorny  point  to 
touch  upon,  whether  one  called  it  "recoupment,"  or 
"  betterment,"  but  he  held  that,  when  a  new  thorough- 
fare was  made  through  a  neighbourhood,  those  who  had 
the  advantage  of  frontage  to  it  should  pay  something 
towards  the  improvement  and  the  consequent  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  the  property. 

If  such  a  thoroughfare  could  be  made,  it  would  relieve 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  the  pressure,  and  something  must  soon  be 
done  in  that  \^'ay. 

Another  idea  which  struck  him  as  useful  and  practi- 
cal was  an  Outer  Circle  Railway,  taking  a  radius  of 
about  8  miles  from  the  centre,  and  connecting  the  whole 
of  the  railways  north  of  London,  and  thus  enabling  a 
large  proportion  of  the  goods  that  now  came  through 
London  to  be  carried  outside  its  limits.  That  would,  he 
was  sure,  relieve  the  traffic  in  a  great  measure,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  open  up  a  new  residential  country 
district.  Tube  railways  must  bring  some  relief  to  the 
traffic  ;  but  of  course  they  were  in  their  infancy  and 
those  at  present  in  full  operation  did  nor,  he  thought, 
pay  so  well  as  to  induce  capitalists  to  put  their  money 
into  similar  undertakings.  What  was  to  be  the  value 
of  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  line  would  be  seen 
in  a  few  years.  Many  other  lines  had  been  constructed, 
chiefly  intended  to  take  the  people,  who  had  to  work 
in  London,  to  live  in  the  green  fields  instead  of  in  the 
congested  districts. 

The  whole  question  of  London  traffic  required  the 
most  careful  consideration.  He  fully  agreed  with  many 
of  the  points  that  Mr.  Woodward  had  made  in  his  Paper, 
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and  he  was  sure  ail  present  would  gladly  join  in  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  having  brought  the  matter 
before  them  in  such  a  pleasant  and  attractive  way. 

Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke  (Fellow)  said  it 
was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  he  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Woodward,  which  he  did  most  heartily 
and  sincerely.  He  was  old  enough,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
to  remember  the  reading  of  Mr.  Woodward's  Paper  20 
years  ago,  when  his  (the  speaker's)  late  father  seconded 
tlie  vote  of  thanks  as  he  had  now  the  privilege  of  doing. 
It  came  therefore  to  him  as  a  still  greater  pleasure. 

During  that  former  discussion  the  expression  "  cloud 
"  land  "  was  applied  to  some  of  the  great  schemes  which 
Mr.  Woodward  had  the  sagacity  and  courage  then  to 
advance,  but  many  of  those  "  cloud  land"  schemes  had 
come  down  to  mother  earth  and  had  been  carried  out, 
chiefly  b}'  that  much  abused  body,  the  London  County 
Council. 

The  great  streets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stenning 
appeared,  perhaps,  to  be  rather  Utopian,  and  he  thought 
Mr.  Woodward  had  hit  tlie  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
.said  that  the  (question  was  one  which  must  be  dealt 
with  immediately. 

He  agreed  that  much  could  be  done  by  regulation. 
The  omnibuses^  or  "  old  trundlers  "  as  Mr.  Woodward 
called  them,  were  a  source  of  great  trouble,  and  on 
pnge  83  of  their  Report  the  Commissioners  agreed  that 
some  regulation  was  in  their  ca.se  essential. 

If  a  strong  Traffic  Board  were  established,  surely 
such  an  absurd  thing  as  allowing  omnibuses  to  run  down 
Bond  Street  and  New  Bond  Street,  and  streets  of  that 
description  where  they  had  alongside  them  wider  and 
bettor  streets,  such  as  Regent  Street,  would  be  stopped: 
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but  those  were  questions  which  were  rather  matters 
for  police  regulation. 

Then,  again,  in  Oxford  Street  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  one  saw  four-horse  teams  drawing  Great 
Western  trolleys  to  Paddington  and  blocking  the  whole 
of  the  traflSc.  Surely  that  also  should  be  a  question  of 
some  regulation,  which  would  leave  the  main  arteries, 
like  Oxford  Street,  for  the  quick  traffic.  The  same 
trouble  existed  in  the  City,  where  the  vehicles  of  great 
firms  blocked  one-third  of  the  street  in  loading  up  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  the  trouble  being  especially  great  in 
the  evening. 

There  was  a  simple  way  of  dealing  with  this  which 
he  had  often  advised  clients  to  adopt,  and  that  was  to 
make  docks  and  dock-ways  where  carts  could  be  backed 
in.  That  was  not,  of  course,  always  possible,  but  where 
it  could  be  done  it  immensely  relieved  the  pressure  in 
the  street  in  front  of  business  premises.  He  found  that 
if  he  left  a  cab  for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  his  own 
office  a  policeman  very  soon  ordered  the  cabman  away, 
and  it  hardly  seemed  right  that  large  firms  should  be 
allowed  to  use  the  streets,  for  loading  up  purposes,  in 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  providing  proper  accommo- 
dation upon  their  own  premises. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  tramways,  he  did  not 
altogether  share  Mr.  Woodward's  views,  but  he  thought 
the  rights  of  tramways  should  be  limited  as  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  they  should  only  be 
allowed  in  suitable  places.  He  did  not  see  why  tramways 
should  not  be  extended,  and  largely  extended,  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  inner  London,  and  then,  when  the  traffic 
was  brought  towards  the  centre,  it  could  be  dealt  with 
by  tube  railways  or  motor  omnibuses  or  by  similar 
means.      The   route    to    Shepherd's    Bush    was,    to    his 
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thinking,  an  ideal  one.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  this 
way,  the  tramway  system  might  be  usefully  extended 
round  London,  but  not  in  the  centre  itself. 

He  was  fully  convinced  that  many  of  the  complaints 
against  tramways  arose  from  their  being  brought  up  to 
dead  ends.  If  they  were  continuous  (even  if  only 
a  single  line  went  round)  and  there  were  no  dead  ends 
and  stopping  places,  half  the  trouble  would  be  done 
away  with. 

Of  course  in  places  like  High  Street,  Brentford,  one 
must  expect  to  find  trouble,  for  that  was  an  entirely 
unsuitable  street,  unless  it  were  widened,  for  a  double 
line  of  trams  to  run  through. 

Some  of  the  Commissioners'  suggestions  were,  to  his 
mind,  impracticable,  such  as  that  of  a  tramway  from 
Knightsbridge  to  Aldgate  along  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
Cheapside,  and  Leadenhall  Street,  and  again  in  the 
ease  of  Norton-Folgate  at  the  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  which  was  certainly  not  broad  enough  for 
tram  lines  until  it  had  been  widened,  which  would  be  an 
expensive  process. 


Mr.  P.  E.  PiLDiTCH  (Fellow)  said  he  was  quite  sure 
the  Meeting  would  agree  that  The  Institution  wa.s 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodward  for  his  Paper, 
and  that  the  expressions  of  commendation  by  Mr. 
Stenning  and  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  had  indeed  been 
well  deserved. 

The  subject  was,  of  course,  a  very  complex  one,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  was  so  wide  and  ex- 
haustive that  the  preparation  of  a  Paper,  which,  even 
to  some  extent,  summarised  its  conclusions  was  a  task 
well  worthy  of  the  heartiest  recognition. 
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Like  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  Meeting  20  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Woodward  read 
his  former  Paper.  Much  had  changed  since  then — 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Woodward  himself,  for  if  he  had 
not  admitted  that  it  was  20  years  ago,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  believe  it.  But  even  Mr.  Woodward  bad 
changed  his  views  of  this  great  question.  He  thought 
anyone  reading  his  earlier  Paper  would  possibly  agree 
that  th^  ratepayers  would  have  been  quite  justified  if 
their  quills  had  come  up  on  end,  for  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions were  of  a  very  expensive  character.  To-night  Mr. 
Woodward  had  told  a  very  different  tale  and  now  felt 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  man  who  said,  "  Let  posterity 
^'  look  after  itself — it  never  did  anything  for  me,  and  I 
'^  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  for  it." 

The  big  schemes  and  ideals  which  the  Comrmissioners 
put  forward  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  the  present 
Paper,  but,  as  he  thought  quite  wisely,  the  author  had 
confined  himself  to  smaller  points  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  more  chance  of  commanding  immediate  attention. 

He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Stenning  in  what  he  said 
about  a  Main  Traffic  Board.  He  understood  that  it 
was  rumoured  that  an  even  more  august  body  than  the 
London  County  Council — the  Government  itself — did 
not  mean  to  push  forward  the  question  of  a  Traffic  Board. 
He  believed  it  had  even  been  suggested  that  the  former 
body  desired  to  act  in  that  capacity  itself.  He  did  not 
wish  to  attack  that  body,  or  to  underrate  its  business 
capacity,  but  he  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  if 
this  extra  labour  were  put  on  the  London  County 
Council,  who  had  already  so  many  and  such  various 
functions  to  perform,  besides  having  so  many  members 
engaged  in  the  House,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  and  he 
failed  to  see  how  the  County  Council  could  find    the 
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time  to  carry  out  the  work.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  would  be  in  the  position  of  adjudi- 
cating on  a  large  portion  of  their  own  work,  which  he 
thought  was  a  very  undesirable  arrangement. 

He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
moment,  if  time  permitted,  what  the  Commission  set 
out  to  do.  He  took  it  that  it  had  in  view  two  objects : 
first,  the  improvement  of  passenger,  carriage,  and  other 
traffic  about  the  streets  of  Central  London,  and  then 
the  facilitating  of  travel  into  and  out  of  London,  with 
a  view  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes. 

With  regard  to  traflBc  communication  from  the  centres 
to  the  suburbs,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  agreed 
rather  with  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  on  the  question  of 
tramways  than  with  the  author  of  the  Paper.  He  was 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  there  must  be  tramways 
in  large  arterial  thoroughfares,  to  go  through  London 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  without  any  great 
termini  which  caused  blocks,  such  as  at  present  existed 
on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

He  was  quite  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  lines  of  tramways  referred  to  in  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  or  those  for  the  central 
districts,  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  until  the  motor 
omnibus  had  shown  what  it  could  do.  He  feared  that 
motor  omnibuses  would  never  be  cheap  enough  for 
long  distances.  He  thought  that  vehicles  which,  like 
the  tramcars,  had  not  to  cany  their  own  motive  power, 
and  could  run  on  even  surfaces,  must  be  able  to  take 
passengers  for  long  distances  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
those  which  carried  their  own  motive  power,  and  which 
wore  themselves  out  by  their  rapid  progress  over  all  sorts 
of  pavings. 
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While,  therefore,  he  thought  the  motor  omnibus 
should  be  given  its  chance,  and  probably  would  answer 
well  in  the  central  parts  of  London,  he  agreed  witli 
Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  that  there  was  a  great  field  still 
open  for  tramways  in  getting  people  from  the  centres  to 
the  suburbs. 

The  power  of  doing  this  would  be  much  facilitated  if 
the  two  great  projected  thoroughfares  from  East  to  West 
and  North  to  South  were  carried  out,  but  as  these  were 
improvements  of  the  class  which,  unlike  railways  and 
tramways,  brought  no  return,  and  the  ratepayer  was 
already  heavily  burdened,  he  feared  they  would  not  be 
carried  out  just  yet,  desirable  as  the  project  was. 

There  were  several  other  points  which  he  should  have 
liked  to  deal  with  ;  but  as  time  was  going  on  there  was 
only  one  to  which  he  would  refer,  and  that  was  of  a 
semi- personal  nature.  Mr.  Woodward,  in  his  Paper, 
had  denounced  not  only  the  London  County  Council 
— which  was  no  doubt  by  this  time  used  to  denuncia- 
tion— but  he  had  also  blamed  many  of  the  local  autho- 
rities for  digging  up  the  roads  and  leaving  them  open, 
and  taking  months  where  they  should  take  weeks,  and 
having  men  who  did  not  take  their  work  as  seriously 
as  they  should,  and  committing  various  other  sins. 
<Tranting  that  local  authorities  and  officials  might 
possibly  consist  largely  of  persons  of  weak  minds,  he 
must  take  exception  to  to  Mr.  Woodwards  special 
reference  to  the  Westminster  City  Council,  of  which,  he 
(Mr.  Pilditch)  happened  to  be  a  humble  member.  He 
did  not  know  the  exact  case  referred  to  ;  it  appeared  to 
be  some  terrible  thing  done  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eccleston  Square,  where  an  unfortunate  person  was 
summoned  for  having  placed  upon  the  footway  two 
posts  to  hold  up  an  awning.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
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person  would  not  have  been  summoned  had  he  only 
given  notice  to  the  authorities^  and  paid  a  trifling  regis- 
tration fee.  He  unhappily  neglected  that  formality, 
necessary  to  preserve  some  control  over  the  footways, 
hence  the  summons. 

He  would  conclude  by  again  expressing  his  personal 
thanks  to  Mr.  Woodward  for  the  Paper,  which  he  had 
enjoyed  almost  as  much — in  fact,  he  might  say  quite  as 
much — as  that  which  Mr.  Woodward  read  on  the  sub- 
ject 20  years  ago.  He  only  hoped  that  20  years  hence 
he  would  prepare  and  read  an  even  better  one. 

Sir  George  Bartley,  K.C.B.  (Visitor),  said  that  as 
his  name  had  been  referred  to  as  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  he  should  like,  with  the  permissson 
of  the  Meeting,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  Paper. 

The  subject  of  London  traffic  was  a  very  difficult  one 
indeed,  and  as  had  been  stated,  he  had  not  felt  able 
to  agree  with  the  Report.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
London  was  developing  its  traffic  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  he  entirely  differed  from  the  statement 
that  the  real  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  small  improve- 
ments in  different  parts.  He  agreed  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Report  with  regard  to  slight  alterations  in 
police  regulations  and  such  things.  Of  course,  though 
it  went  without  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  the  police 
managed  the  traffic  admirably,  yet  many  things  could 
still  be  done  to  improve  the  traffic.  The  traffic  of 
London  in  1891  was  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
270  million  passengers  in  the  year,  and  in  1904—18 
years  later— that  270  millions  had  increased  to  1,164 
millions,  that  was  to  say,  between  four  and  five  times 
as  many  as    13  years    before.      This  showed   what  an 
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enormous  development  had  taken  place^  and  if  it  were 
likely,  as  he  thought  might  well  be  the  case,  that  this 
was  going  on  increasing,  possibly  in  a  still  larger  ratio 
in  the  future,  it  was  clear  that  no  amount  of  small 
alterations  or  improvements  would  meet  the  problem  in 
a  way  worthy  of  London.  If  it  were  remembered  that 
locomotion  in  London,  though  great  and  growing,  was 
only  one-half  that  of  New  York,  and  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  Berlin,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  London  should 
be  behindhand  in  providing  for  it. 

After  having  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  two  years,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem  was  to  boldly  face  the  great 
question  of  wider  roads,  north  to  south  and  east  to  west. 
It  was  true  that  it  would  be  a  great  and  expensive 
undertaking,  but  when  one  came  to  think  of  the 
enormous  loss  to  Londoners  in  trade  and  commerce, 
arising  from  want  of  rapid  transmission  both  of  passen- 
gers and  goods  through  the  streets,  he  felt  that  all 
present  would  agree  with  him  that,  if  it  were  to  be 
done,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  it  should  be  done 
properly  and  thoroughly.  He  believed  that  one  of  the 
first  things  to  do  was  to  make  the  two  proposed  great 
thoroughfares.  That  running  east  and  west  was  perhaps 
the  more  important. 

There  were  many  suggestions  for  regulating  the 
heavy  traffic,  but  unless  the  roads  were  broad  enough,  it 
was  not  possible  to  put  more  traffic  on  thetn,  but  if  these 
two  great  thoroughfares  were  made,  the  police  could 
easily  deal  with  the  heavy  traffic.  Under  these  new 
thoroughfares  subways  or  tramways  could  be  laid, 
which  would  connect  practically  all  the  railways  within 
London  and  take  pavssengers  from  all  round  Greater 
London  direct  to  the  City. 
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With  regard  to  tramways,  though  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  proposals  for  some  of  those  suggested, 
lie  believed  thoroughly  in  tramways  where  the  road 
was  wide  enough,  but  he  would  never  allow  them 
where  there  was  not  room  for  two  lines  of  vehicles  on 
either  side.  In  Berlin  and  New  York  they  were  aU 
very  well,  but  to  argue  that  we  could  relieve  the  present 
congestion  by  putting  tramways  in  our  narrow  streets 
was  absurd,  but  some  people  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
mad  on  this  particular  question.  He  remembered  that 
one  witness  before  the  Commission  actually  wished  to 
lay  a  tramway  through  Lombard  Street. 

With  regard  to  the  various  suggestions  as  to  vans 
stopping  and  causing  obstruction  to  the  traffic,  some 
theorists  forgot,  he  feared,  that  the  streets  of  London 
were  for  the  use  of  the  trade  of  London,  and  to  say 
that  vans  should  not  load  would  be  seriously  to  hamper 
many  important  businesses.  As  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale 
said,  without  all  this  pressure  of  business  London  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  streets  must  be  adapted  to  the 
business  of  the  great  city. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  was  what  London  wanted 
and  how  to  meet  that  want,  and  it  was  not  wise  to  say 
that  we  would  not  have  this  or  the  other  thing,  for  we 
might  thus  run  a  risk  of  damaging  the  trade  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  a  great  city  depended.  He  believed  it 
had  even  been  suggested  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  stop  his  own  conveyance  ev^en  in  front  of  his  own  door 
for  fear  of  impeding  the  traffic  ;  but  after  all  the  streets 
were  for  the  purpose  of  business,  which  must  be  carried 
on,  and  they  must  be  made  to  suit  the  business  they  have 
to  contain. 

He,  for  one,  felt  the  great  importance  of    creating 
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a  Traffic  Board,  which  was,  he  believed,  the  first  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

As  to  the  London  County  Council,  of  which  he 
desired  to  speak  with  great  respect,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  most  disastrous  thing  if  that  body  should  be  the 
Traffic  Board,  thus  being  judge  and  jury  in  their  own 
case.  They  covered  a  very  important  area  of  London,  but 
only,  after  all,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  Greater 
London,  and  the  problem  concerned  outer  London  more 
and  more  every  year.  People  came  from  greater  and 
greater  distances,  and  he  believed  it  was  most  important 
that  the  suggested  Traffic  Board  should  be  independently 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  free  from  politics 
or  party.  Such  a  Board  should  be  free  to  frame  a 
scheme  and  have  some  general  idea  of  their  own, 
considering  the  needs  of  London  as  a  whole.  They 
should  also,  when  called  upon  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sider matters  brought  before  Parliament,  and  report  on 
them  as  affecting  the  traffic  of  London  as  a  whole. 

The  matter  would  have  to  be  debated  and  would  take 
many  years  to  complete,  though  in  one  sense  it  never 
can  be  complete,  as  progress  must  always  go  on.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  drew  out  a  plan  which,  if  the 
authorities  had  only  had  the  courage  to  face  it,  would 
have  made  London  very  different  from  what  it  was 
to-day.  He  trusted  that  Members  of  The  Institution, 
with  their  knowledge  and  experience,  would  face  the 
matter  boldly,  for  unless  something  were  done  to  prevent 
the  congestion  growing  still  worse,  the  progress  of  the 
centre  of  our  Empire  must  be  retarded  and  injured. 
He  thought,  whatever  the  cost,  it  would  be  a  well 
expended  outlay  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  to 
frame  such  a  scheme  as,  once  and  for  all,  would  have  in  it 
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the  means  of  meeting  tlie  wants  of  London,  certainly  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  discussion  having,  on  the  motion  of  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  been  adjourned  to  the  Sleeting  of 
Monday,  March  26th,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  put  to  the 
Meeting  and  carried  unanimously, 
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AT 

THE  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 

Hdd  on  Monday,  .]farch  26th,  1906. 


George  LAXdRinoE  (Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  adjoui'ne<i  discussion  on  the  Paper  by 
Wm.  Woodward  (Fellow)  read  at  the  Ordinary  General 
Meeting  on  March  12th,  1906,  entitled,  ''The  Means  of 
''  Locomotion  and  Transport  in  London,"  was  resumed 
by 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sarin  (Professional  Associate  of  Council), 
who  said  that,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Professor 
Robinson,  the  duty  had  fallen  upon  him  to  reopen  the 
discussion. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  congratulate 
Mr,  Woodward  on  his  courage,  for  that  was  a  virtue 
which  he  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  but  he 
was  not  quite  sure  he  had  not  almost  overstepped  the 
mark  in  again  attacking  his  two  pet-aversions,  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  British  workman.  He 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  London  County  Council 
to  whom  lie  was  indebted  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
splendid  vision  of  a  great  road  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand,  and  he  might  venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
much- abused  British  workman  wlio  had  converted  into 
solid    realities    the  airy  creations   of    Mr.    Woodward's 
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brain  ;  so  that,  after  all,  he  was  indebted  to  the  County 
Council  and  the  British  workman  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  the  ful- 
filment of  his  designs. 

He  would  go  a  step  further,  and  suggest  that  Mr. 
Woodward  had  shown  even  greater  courage  in  placing 
himself  under  the  wing  of  a  director  of  a  company,  which 
had  a  large  share  of  London  traffic,  but  never  adopted 
a  new  idea  until  some  one  else  had  shown  how  to  do 
it,  and  never  broke  into  a  fresh  route  until  a  rival  com- 
pany had  already  tried  it.  He  was,  therefore,  hardly 
inclined  to  take  that  gentleman's  advice  with  regard  to 
the  undesirability  of  enlarging  the  routes  of  tramways. 

But,  apart  from  those  questions,  he  thought  the  very 
stubborn  fact  must  be  faced,  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  be  without  obstruction  of  some  kind  or 
another  in  the  streets.  We  could  not  expect  to  entirely 
abolish  it,  any  more  than  to  abolish  the  delays  which 
occurred  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  All  we  could  do  wa« 
to  mitigate  and  modify  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Obstruction  arose,  in  the  case  of  vehicular  traffic 
especially,  either  wilfully  and  unnecessarily  or  from 
necessity.  It  was  quite  clear  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
what  might  be  called  wilful  obstruction,  and  Mr- 
Woodward  had  hit  very  hard  those  persons  who  were 
rcvsponsible  for  it.  He  had  named  the  Borough  Councils 
and  the  difierent  companies  who  had  a  sort  of  free  hand 
to  deal  as  they  pleased  with  the  London  streets,  and  he 
had  alluded  also  to  that  very  immovable  person,  the 
driver  of  a  London  cart  or  waggon. 

It  was  amazing  how  particular  a  London  carman 
was  about  his  horse's  head  and  bridle — he  would 
hardly  lot  a  policeman  look  at  it,  but  he  would  draw 
up    at    the    side    of    the    road,    where    there    was    very 
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little  room  to  pass^  and  stay  there  until  it  pleased  him 
to  move  on.  The  other  morning  he  had  occasion  to 
come  down  Albany  Street,  and  he  noticed  that  the 
authorities  had  apparently  arranged  that  a  piece  of 
road  should  be  taken  up,  leaving  exactly  room  enough 
for  a  vehicle  to  pass  against  a  drinking  trough  for 
horses.  Every  driver  who  came  along  appeared  to 
think  his  horses  wanted  watering,  and  to  choose  that 
particular  place  to  stop  at.  That  was  within  100  yards 
of  the  Albany  Street  Police  Station,  and  all  that  was 
wanted  was  an  order  from  the  sergeant  or  inspector  in 
charge  to  see  that  the  road  was  clear,  at  any  rate 
during  the  busy  hours. 

The  last  man  he  would  suggest  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  London  traffic  was  the  policeman,  but  he  would 
welcome  the  appointment  of  managers.  Whoever  saw  a 
policeman  in  a  hurry  i 

What  was  wanted  was  a  band  of  alert,  sharp  men 
who  would  see  where  the  obstruction  of  the  traffic  arose, 
and  would  solve  the  difficulty  without  much  ado.  Then, 
without  doubt,  there  should  be  some  method  by  which 
wilful  obstruction  by  loca  bodies  and  companies  should 
be  put  an  end  to. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  describe  the  obstruction 
that  occurred  at  the  Oxford  Street  end  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  and  the  Euston  Road  end  of  Hampstead  Road. 
He  did  think  a  little  order  had  been  introduced  there 
until  he  found,  at  20  minutes  to  10  the  other  morning, 
at  the  Euston  Road  corner,  two  brewers'  drays,  one  dis- 
tillers' wagon,  and  two  aerated-water  carts,  all  delivering 
^oods  at  the  respective  public-houses  at  each  corner,  and, 
to  add  to  the  confusion,  a  dust  cart  removing  refuse. 

That  was  in  progressive  St.  Pancras,  but  at  the 
corner  of  Oxford   Street  in  Holborn  he  found  two  coal 
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cartS;  one  brewers'  dray,  one  pig-wash  wagon,  and,  as 
if  to  make  things  perfectly  just  and  even,  a  dust  wagon 
which  was  taking  refuse  in  Charing  Cross  Road.  That, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
scandal.  There  should  be  some  alteration  in  the  hours, 
so  that  goods  might  be  delivered  and  dust  collected  not 
later,  certainly,  than  9  o'clock,  even  if  not  earlier,  and 
not  until  after,  say,  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  or  later. 

The  new  corps  of  traffic  control  should,  he  thought, 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  police.  The  police 
in  the  City  certainly  managed  matters  better  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Metropolis ;  but  that  was,  he  appre- 
hended, because  they  were  under  the  control  of  persons 
who  were  themselves  most  inconvenienced  by  delays  in 
the  traffic  The  Police  Commissioners,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  one  of  those  immovable  and  irresponsible 
bodies  who  would  hear  all  one  hafl  to  say  and  do 
nothing,  because  there  was  nobody  to  govern  them  or 
turn  them  out  of  office.  The  new  traffic  managers 
should  be  under  the  control  of  a  popularly  elected  body, 
which  would  be  answerable  for  seeing  that  they  did 
their  duty. 

There  were  of  course  some  things  which  could'  not 
bo  altered,  such  as  tlie  obstruction  caused  by  narrow 
streets  and  crossing  traffic,  which  must  be  endured  as 
well  as  possible  and  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  his 
grand  scheme  of  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Woodward  sug- 
i^c'sted  several  methods  by  which  that  could  be,  at  any 
rate  partl}^,  altered,  but  there  was  another  way,  he 
thou<.^ht,  to  relieve  the  difficulty  and  alleviate  the  con- 
trestion  to  some  extent.  There  were  few  principal 
streets  that  had  not  rther  streets  parallel  with  them. 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  for  instance,  had  Gower  Street, 
and  Oxford  Street  and  other  streets  had  streets  parallel 
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with  them,  but  neither  the  slow  nor  the  quick  traffic 
cared  to  take  those  side  streets,  unless,  perhaps,  an 
occasional  stray  hansom  did  so.  The  traffic  managers 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  turn  traffic  into  such 
side  streets,  and  should  adopt  the  plan  already  in 
force  with  regard  to  the  approach  to  Liverpool  Street 
Station.  Vehicles  should  go  in  by  one  route  and  come 
out  by  another.  There  would  be  very  little  loss  of  time 
by  having  to  pass  from  one  route  to  another,  if  one 
wanted  to  catch  the  vehicle  on  its  round. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  London  would  show,  how- 
ever, that  though  there  were  many  of  these  side  streets^, 
they  were  in  some  cases  blocked  and  naiTowed  at  the^ 
ends.  It  would  cost  comparatively  little  to  remove  the- 
houses,  which  were  usually  of  small  value,  at  the  end  of 
those  blocked-in  parallel  streets,  and  so  to  make  a  cleai* 
road  through.  For  instance,  Whitfield  Street,  running 
parallel  with  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  was  blocked  at 
the  north  end  by  a  few  houses  which  might  be  removed, 
and  there  were  scores  of  similar  cases  in  other  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  trams,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Woodward  altogether.  He 
would  not  venture  to  disagree  with  so  redoubtable  a 
champion  if  it  were  not  that  he  found  himself  in  good 
company,  which  included  members  of  the  Advisor}- 
Board  of  the  Royal  Commission.  His  complaint  was. 
not  that  there  were  too  many  trams  or  tramway  routes^, 
but  that  there  were  not  half  enough.  Mr.  Woodward 
said  there  was  a  grand  total  of  350  miles  of  tramways  in 
London.  He  was  not  sure  whether  that  was  single  or 
double  lines,  but  supposing  it  were  350  iniles  of  double 
lines,  that  amounted  to  about  one  mile  of  tram  to  a 
square  mile  of  area,  which  surely  could  not  Ik)  said  ta 
be  an  excessive  proportion. 
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The  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  tramlines  arose 
from  the  number  of  dead  ends,  as  had  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Royal  Commission,  who  suggested  that 
the  dead  ends  should  be  joined  together  at  the  centre : 
but  another  method  would  be  the  formation  of 
circular  routes.  For  instance,  a  tramway  down 
the  Tottenham  Court  Road  ought  to  be  turned  off 
eastward,  and,  without  a  dead  stop,  run  round  Gower 
Street  and  George  Street,  and  so  on.  The  short 
"distance  between  the  two  streets  would  cause  verj'' 
little  inconveaience.  His  rule  would  be  that  a  tramcar 
should  never  stop  dead  on  its  route,  except  at  its  outer 
suburban  end.  That  would  considerably  relieve  the 
congestion  that  existed,  at  Moorgate  Street  for  instance, 
at  the  end  of  Hampstead  Road,  and  at  other  places. 
In  the  same  way  the  Embankment  might  be  utilised,  stiil 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  motor  car  traffic.  It 
c-ilways  seemed  to  him  a  lamentable  thing  that  such  a 
magnificent  thoroughfare  as  the  Thames  Embankment 
should  be  ahnost  uselcvss  for  the  relief  of  London  traffic. 

The  otlier  day  he  spent  a  few  hours  in  Manchester, 
where  he  found  a  system  of  tramway  traffic  which  made 
his  mouth  water.  If  only  that  system  of  tramways 
could  be  transferred  to  London,  Londoners  would  indeed 
^e  happy.  There  was  never  any  obstruction — the  cai^s 
followed  each  other  with  rapidity,  and  when  they  got 
iato  the  centre  of  the  city,  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  they 
simply  divided  ofi"  right  and  left.  There  was  no  stop- 
ping— they  were  constantly  moving,  although  occa- 
sionally there  were  six  cars,  one  after  the  other,  in  one 
thoroughfare.  When  they  came  to  the  cross  roads  they 
dispersed  like  magic  without  interfering  with  anybody, 
and  one  of  the  purposes  they  seemed  to  achieve  was  to 
keep  the  other  traffic  in  its  proper  place. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  (Fellow)  said  he  could  hardly 
sympathise  with  the  last  speaker's  condemnation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  He  must  confess  to  a  great 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which  they  now  managed  the 
streets^  and  he  did  not.  think  that  any  dragooning 
of  our  traffic  would  be  submitted  to  by  Londoners. 
The  police  had,  he  thought,  power  only  to  regulate  the 
stopping  places  of  metropolitan  stage  carriages,  and  he 
agreed  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  also 
arrange  the  routes  that  certain  traffic  should  take. 

The  Paper  rather  invited  comparison  with  Mr. 
Woodward's  former  very  elaborate  scheme,  for  the 
author  now  suggested  far  less  drastic  measures  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  traffic. 

After  reviewing  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion,  Mr.  Woodward  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
work,  but  still  recommended  a  middle  course.  He  had 
nothing  to  say  against  that,  but  he  was  confident,  from 
long  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  as  an  old  munici- 
pal officer  who  had  always  felt  interested  in  the  subject, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  re -alignment  of  the  streets  of 
London  would  meet  the  case  in  a  permanent  manner.  If 
one  looked  abroad  to  continental  capitals,  and  con- 
sidered the  plans  adopted  in  cities  with  not  a  tithe  of 
the  area  of  the  Metropolis,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
were  nearly  all  furnished  with  circular  routes,  radial, 
streets,  or  magnificent  boulevards.  It  was  well  to  think 
imperially  in  such  matters.  He  did  not  suggest  that 
anything  like  a  Disraelian  ideal  would  be  possible  for 
many  years  to  come ;  but  any  great  scheme  now  laid 
down  was  not  a  matter  which  concerned  the  present 
generation  only.  As  in  Paris,  for  instance,  the  work 
must  be  spread  over  at  least  two  generations,  and 
then  it  would  be  possible,  after  that  time,  to  have  a 
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city  of  which  our  descendants  could  be  proud.  He 
thought  in  a  great  Empire  centre  like  our  own  we 
should  act  on  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige.  If  our 
ancestors  had  thought  imperially  and  had,  after  the 
Great  Fire,  followed  the  plan  of  either  Wren  or  Evelyn, 
we  should  not  now  have  been  in  our  present  predicament. 

Unless  we  decided  that,  by  subterranean  traffic,  we 
could  provide  for  the  requirements  of  to-day,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  nothing  else  than  pulling  down  a  vast  amount 
of  property  and  making  circular  routes  round  London, 
such  as  were  to  be  seen  abroad,  would  ever  meet  the 
case.  Every  year's  delay  must  of  course  increase  the 
-expense;  but  by  spreading  the  repayment,  as  he  sug- 
•<(e8ted,  over  a  number  of  years,  the  cost  would  be  shared 
Oi)y  our  descendants,  who  would  reap  the  benefit. 

He  fancied  that  Mr.  Woodward  was  ratlier  inclined 
-to  further  restrict  the  user  of  our  streets  by  vehicles. 
He  had  already  suggested  how  that  might  be  dealt  with 
in  the  case  of  stage  carriages,  and  that  was,  he  thought, 
ivs  far  as  we  could  go  in  that  respect,  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  Sir  George  Hartley's  views  coinciding  with  his. 
The  needs  of  tlie  carriage  transport  of  London,  on  which 
'Our  commerce  so  much  depended,  must  be  considered. 
A  gi*eat  deal  had  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
vehicles  that  should  be  employed,  i.e.  motor  vehicles 
'7?r,97/.s  horse  vehicles.  The  time  was  coming,  he  believed, 
when  horse  omnibuses  would  be  superseded  by  motors, 
whereby  space  would  be  gained,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  obstruction  w^oukl  be  avoided.  It  was  the  custom  to 
.abuse  the  old  horse  tram  cars.  He  had  to  do  with  their 
introduction  into  London  some  35  years  ago,  and  he 
thought  they  had  served  the  generation  well,  and  con- 
tributed towards  the  cost  of  road  repair,  though  their 
^iays  were  no  doubt  now  numbered. 
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To  avoid  the  constant  delays  caused  by  the  trenching 
muddle^  he  would  certainly  advocate  compulsory  over- 
time and  night  work. 

He  regarded  the  extension  of  tramways  by  municipal 
authorities  as  not  only  undesirable,  but  as  also  too 
speculative.  Their  effect  on  property  was,  of  course, 
detrimental,  for  when  a  tramway  came  in  a  good  resi- 
dential neighbourhood  another  class  of  tenant  soon  came 
into  occupation,  who,  socially,  depreciated  the  neighbour- 
hood, though  perhaps,  by  means  of  sub-letting  and  in 
other  ways,  the  actual  rentals  were  kept  up  for  a  time. 
As  tramways  further  extended  and  the  inhabitants  moved 
out,  there  would  be  considerable  depreciation  along  the- 
present  routes,  and  he  should  therefore  like  to  see- 
municipal  enterprise  at  least  confined  to  the  outer 
suburbs  until  it  was  seen  what  could  be  don^  by  the- 
motor  omnibus,  which  was  certain  to  be  much  improvefV 
in  the  near  future. 

As  to  tramways  on  the  Embankment,  he,  for  one^ 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  them.  Budapesth,  he  believed, 
absolutely  prohibited  any  driving  at  all  on  those  fine 
(juays  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  were  practi- 
cally al  fresco  places  of  enjoyment.  He  thought  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  if  the  Embankment  were 
treated  as  proposed. 

As  to  the  tramlines  crossing  the  bridges,  he  did  not 
see  the  same  objection.  In  Paris  the  cars  passed  over 
the  bridges  without  detriment  to  the  city,  but  he  hoped 
we  should  be  able  to  devise  some  more  elegant  vehicle 
than  the  Paris  car,  which,  to  his  thinking,  was  very  ugly- 
As  to  our  own  Embankment,  he  most  earnestly  hoped 
that  everj^  one  would  do  what  was  possible  to  prevent  any 
interference  with  that  magnificient  curve  of  river- wall 
from  Waterloo  Bridofe  to  Black  friars.     It  would  be  abso- 
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lately  spoilt  by  cutting  through  the  Temple  Gardens  for 
putting,  as  suggested,  600  feet  above  Blackf riars  Bridge, 
a  bridge  for  which  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
necessity.  In  the  Professional  Notes,  some  little  time 
ago,  he  suggested  that  the  dreadful  structure  of  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Bridge  might  be  screened  by  a  bridge  on 
the  west  side  carrying  all  the  traffic  from  the  west  across 
the  river*  If  Blackf  riars  Bridge  were  widened  on  the 
east  that  would  relieve  traffic,  and  Waterloo  Bridge 
iiiust  also  be  widened.  It  was  now  only  44  feet  wide, 
but  it  should  be  70  feet.  If  that  were  done,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  another  bridge 
across  the  Thames,  at  any  rate  for  the  next  80  or  100 
years. 

To  assist  the  traffic  crossing  the  Strand  at  Wellington 
Street  was  a  very  difficult  matter,  but  he  thought  it 
could  be  done  by  widening  Waterloo  Bridge  on  the  west 
side  and  making  an  inclined  road  parsing  under  the 
Strand,  and  so  through  Co  vent  Garden  by  a  new  route, 
terminating,  say,  at  the  top  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue  in 
Bloonisbury,  or  at  some  other  convenient  point. 

To  deal  with  the  traffic  from  Blackfriars  Bridge 
across  Ludgate  Circus  was  another  difficult  matter.  The 
plan  suggested  of  starting  an  incline  from  the  centre  of 
tlie  bridge  and  crossing  the  Circus  on  columns  could 
not  fail  to  be  very  ugly,  but  certainly  not  so  bad  as  in 
the  former  case,  for  one  hideous  bridge  already  blocked 
the  view  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  duplication  could  not  add 
mucli  to  the  ii^^lincss.  He  thought  a  shallow  tramway 
at  least  possible  without  a  high  level  road  here. 

Over! lead  lines  were  undesirable,  as  any  one  who  had 
se«n  them  must  feel.  He  believed  that  in  New  York 
they  were  about  to  be  abolislied. 

•  i'ri'f,  ^.u,:'i'(7  Xof.  <.  V..1.  xii..  \).  l'S6,  -/  s>'q. 
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As  to  refuges,  Mr.  Woodward  thought  some  of  them 
might  be  dispensed  with,  but  if  we  must  have  wider 
roads  and  faster  vehicles  they  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  in  number. 

Fixed  stopping  places  for  motor  'buses  might  in  som«i 
cases  be  desirable,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
stoppage  of  all  vehicles  at  one  point  might  cause  even 
more  delay  and  obstruction  than  if  they  set  down  or 
took  up  passengers  when  required.  He  thought  the 
suggestion  refen^ed  to  was  a  good  one,  that  there  might 
be  a  circular  railway  of  about  8  miles  radius  round 
London.  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.,  suggested  a  boulevard  of 
12  miles  radius,  or  74  miles  round,  but  he  thought  that 
was  rather  in  nnbibus  at  present.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  prepare  for  it,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  actual  central  traffic  must  be  dealt  with. 
The  method  proposed  in  the  Royal  Commission's  Report 
would  not,  he  thought,  eifect  all  that  was  expected  of  it, 
and  he  should  much  prefer  to  see  a  circuit  avenue  such 
jis  he  had  already  suggested  in  the  Notes,  instead  of  the 
avenues  A  and  B. 

As  to  finance,  the  coal  and  wine  dues  would  produce, 
he  believed,  about  £500,000  a  year.  In  Germany  pleasure 
motor  vehicles  were  taxed  and  produced  £176,000  a  year, 
and  to  such  improvements  the  municipality  and  the 
Imperial  Government  should  contribute.  He  thought 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  was  able  to  find  the  money, 
that  it  ought  to  find  it,  and  that  ultimately  it  must  find 
it. 

Mr.  Walter  Beek  (Visitor)  said  that,  though  lie 
had  not  been  able  to  go  very  carefully  through  the 
Paper,  he  thought  he  followed  the  chief  points  made  by 
the  author.     He  gathered  that  he  disapproved  of  any- 
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thing  like  drastic  measures,  and  rather  pinned  his  faith 
to  alterations  in  police  regulations  or  minor  improve- 
ments of  various  kinds.  There  he  must  join  issue  with 
him,  for  he  thought  that,  if  any  real  improvement  was 
to  be  effected  in  the  condition  of  London  traffic,  it  could 
only  be  by  some  bold  and  comprehensive  scheme. 

The  problem  could,  he  took  it,  be  divided  under  two 
heads,  namely,  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  the 
increase  of  facilities  for  vehicular  traffic.  He  thought  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  was  not  at  the  present  time  a 
pressing  problem.  There  were  about  to  come  into 
operation  a  large  number  of  new  tube  railways,  im- 
provements in  omnibus  traffic  were  projected,  a  large 
number  of  motor  omnibuses  were  now  being  put  on  the 
streets,  and  he  thought  that,  before  expressly  setting  out 
to  provide  any  further  facilities  in  that  direction, 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  show  what  those  means 
of  transit  would  effect. 

He  therefore  suggested  that  the  real  problem  to 
be  considered  now  was  that  of  vehicular  traffic,  as, 
he  thought,  was  recognised  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
It  was  true  the  Com  mission  devoted  a  large  amount  of 
attention  to  tramways ;  but  the  major  difficulty  they  felt 
'Concerned  the  vehicular  traffic. 

The  Commission  had  produced  a  most  valuable 
Report,  and  he  was  tlie  more  readily  inclined  to  admit 
its  value  because  he  had  the  honour  of  giving  evidence, 
and  also  of  assisting  the  Advisory  Board  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  elaborate  tables  and  the  maps  which  they 
had  produced.  He  was  quite  sure  that  these  would,  for 
many  years  to  come,  prove  indispensable  to  everyone  who 
wanted  to  learn  what  London  trafhc  meant. 

But  he  must  own  to  being  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  Report  of   the  Commission  taken   as  a  whole, 
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for,  although  that  Report  must  continue  to  be  most 
valuable  as  a  book  of  reference,  still  the  Majority  Report, 
at  any  rate,  did  not  contain  any  clear  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  real  difficulty  to  be  faced.  It  did  suggest  that  new 
arterial  thoroughfares  through  London  were  needed  ;  but 
the  suggestion  was  made  in  a  very  tentative  way,  and  it 
was  not  until  one  had  passed  over  the  Majority  Report 
and  came  to  Sir  George  Bartley's  independent  report, 
that  he  could  find  any  clear  statement  on  that  most 
important  point. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Meik,  he  had  vSpent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  made,  to  him,  a  very 
interesting  study  of  the  condition  of  London  vehicular 
traffic,  and  had  found  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
problem  could  really  be  solved  was  by  the  construction 
of  two  arterial  roads  right  through  London,  one  from 
north  to  south  and  another  from  east  to  west.  Although 
new  main  thoroughfares  had  previously  been  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time,  it  had  not  before,  he  believed, 
been  suggested  that  they  should  start  in  the  open 
country  and  go  right  through  the  centre  of  London  out 
to  the  open  country  on  tlie  other  side.  That,  he 
thought,  was  essential  to  success.  If  those  roads  did 
not  extend  from  open  country  to  open  country  they 
would  not  have  a  sufficient  collecting  area  to  attract  to 
themselves  such  a  body  of  traffic  as  would  make  their 
construction  worth  while. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  otherwise  be  financially 
possibly  to  build  them,  for  the  principle  of  recoupment 
could  not  be  successfully  applied  in  the  centre  alone,  but 
if  it  were  carried  out  along  the  whole  route  there  would 
not,  he  believed,  be  any  great  loss.  He  therefore  laid  it 
down  as  essential  that  there  should  be  new  main 
avenues  passing  through  tho  centre,  from  opeii  country 
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to  open  country.  If  those  roads  were  to  be  of  any  real 
utility,  he  thought  they  should  be  carried  at  a  high  level 
through  the  most  crowded  districts,  for,  if  that  were  not 
done,  traflSc  would  be  held  up  at  every  cross  street.  Ifc 
might  well  be  worth  while  for  a  driver  to  go  a  little  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  meet  some  main  thoroughfare 
along  which  he  could  go  rapidly,  but  if  he  was  then  to 
be  constantly  held  up  it  might  not  be  worth  the  troubla 

Then  those  thoroughfares,  being  camed  right  through, 
must  be  provided  with  railways  and  tramways.  He  did 
not  suggest  railways  along  the  surface,  but  he  would  put 
them  below  the  road,  or  overhead,  or  adopt  some  mode  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  traffic.  The  construction  of  such 
a  road  would  necessarily  displace  a  large  number  of 
people  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  rehouse  in  the 
central  districts,  but  if  the  road  were  carried  right 
through  to  the  outskirts,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
rehouse  them  cheaply,  and  they  would  contribute  traffic  to 
the  railways,  which  would  be  a  source  of  profit.  Having 
driven  the  thoroughfare  through  at  enormous  cost,  there 
would  be  formed  a  valuable  route,  and  the  amount 
earned  by  the  railways  and  tramways  would  go  to  assist 
recoupment,  and,  in  the  end,  the  two  sources  of  profit 
would  pay  for  the  whole  improvement. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  recoupment, 
Mr.  Meik  and  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Low, 
a  competent  valuor,  taken  London  in  sections,  going 
over  the  whole  of  the  gromid  and  actually  valuing  up 
the  cost,  and  the  possible  value  for  resale,  of  surplus 
lands  along  certain  avenues  which  they  laid  out.  They 
found  it  necessary  toacijuire,  in  the  first  instance,  three 
times  the  width  of  land  actually  needed  for  the  road, 
in  order  to  bring  the  recoupment  out  somewhere  near 
right.     AVheii  passing  through  the  City  they  took  no 
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more  land  than  waa  absolutely  necessary,  tind,  at  certain 
points^  found  it  desirable  to  take  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  three  times  the  width ;  but,  working  on  that 
average,  it  was  found  that  the  recoupment  worked  out 
very  closely  indeed. 

He  mentioned  that  particular  scheme  simply  because, 
while  it  was  easy  to  theorise  on  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing great  main  avenues  of  that  kind,  opinions,  to 
have  any  value  at  all,  must  be  backed  up  by  some 
definite  concrete  scheme.  For  details  of  this  scheme  he 
would  refer  to  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  to  the  Paper  which  he  had  read  jointly  with  Mr.  Meik 
before  the  Society  of  Engineers. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  repeat  that  he  was  convinced 
that  there  were  no  means  of  really  relieving  London  traflBc 
except  by  the  construction  of  new  arterial  thoroughfares, 
not  necessarily  along  any  particular  route,  but  right 
through  London,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  such  thorough- 
fares were  properly  designed,  they  would  pay  their  way, 
and  would  largely  increase  the  commerce  and  conduce 
to  the  material  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

Mr.  Lynden  Macassey  (Visitor)  said  that,  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic,  it  had 
given  him  very  great  pleasure  to  follow  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Woodward's  most  valuable  Paper. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  questions  underlying  the 
improvement  of  locomotion  and  transit  in  London  were, 
first,  what  could  and  should  be  done  in  the  immediate 
present,  and  secondly,  what  could,  with  less  detriment  to 
more  pressing  necessities,  be  for  the  moment  left  over. 
He  felt  convinced  that,  before  recommending  very  large 
schemes  involving  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of 
money,  it  was  well    to  be   satisfied  that  the   existing 
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streets  and  means  of  transport  were  being  used  to  their 
full  capacity. 

He  would  put  forward  a  few  suggestions  to  indicate 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  First,  as  to  streets ;  the 
boundaries  of  different  parishes  or  boroughs  passed  in 
some  cases  down  the  centres  of  the  streets,  the  local 
Council  in  one  district  refusing  to  allow,  for  example, 
a  shelter  to  be  put  at  a  certain  spot,  while  the  Council  on 
the  other  side  permitted  it  to  be  put  there.  So,  in  some 
streets,  a  shelter  would  be  found  cut  in  two,  one  half 
completed  and  the  other  missing.  In  other  parts,  one 
half  of  the  street  was  allowed  by  the  Council  to  be 
broken  up  at  one  time,  and  the  other  half,  under  another 
Council,  at  a  different  time.  Then,  in  the  newer  parts, 
one  found  a  main  street  allowed  by  the  local  autho- 
rity to  be  formed  running  east  and  west,  while,  as  a 
result  of  the  local  feeling  between  competitive  owners, 
the  main  streets  in  the  innnediate  neighbourhood,  under 
another  authority,  were  planned  to  run  north  and 
south,  absolutely  at  right  angles,  rendering  it  impossible 
at  any  future  time  to  amalgamate  those  streets  to  form 
arterial  routes. 

In  the  case  of  tramways,  the  same  state  of  things 
<'\isted.  There  were  lo  or  l\  places  round  the  outskirts 
ot"  London  where  the  passengers,  under  present  condi- 
tions, would  be  forced  to  change  cars  on  main  routes. 
Ill  the  case  of  railways — Bills  were  at  present  passed  by 
l\"irliament  without  reference  to  any  comprehensive  plan. 
For  instance,  a  tube  line  had  been  constructed  between 
Kin^^s' Cross  and  Earl's  Court ,  called  the  Great  Northern, 
Piccadilly  and  Brompton  Bail  way.  That  had  been  evolved 
]»3'  Hnancit-rs  out  of  three  different  schemes.  They  had 
taken  out  of  each,  scheme  what  they  wanted,  and  rejected 
those  j)arts  which  did  not   Ht  in.     All  these  (juestions  ol" 
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London  traf&c  were  decided  by  tribunals  of  the  House, 
which  did  extraordinarily  well  with  the  evidence  before 
them,  but  necessarily  without  continuity  of  policy,  and 
under  conditions  so  inflexible  as  not  to  admit  of  any 
improvement  in  the  original  measure  as  introduced  into 
the  Rouse.  A  Bill  was  considered,  and,  if  an  amendment 
were  required,  the  Bill  must  virtually  either  pass  as  intro- 
duced, or  be  brought  forward  again  in  amended  form 
next  Session. 

That  suggested  to  him  that,  in  the  case  of  streets,  tram- 
ways, and  railways,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  secure 
co-ordination  and  correlation  of  the  existing  means  of 
transport.  The  study  of  locomotion  was  a  special 
subject ;  public  convenience  conflicted  so  often  with  the 
vested  interests  of  existing  authorities,  that  the  matter 
must  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  absolutely  impartial  and 
comprehensive  tribunal. 

He  would  refer  briefly,  if  he  might  do  so,  to  the 
countries  about  which  he  knew  most.  In  France, 
co-ordination  had  been  secured  by  central  governmental 
contr<jl.  In  the  entire  absence  of  private  enterprise, 
from  the  earliest  days  the  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
and  railways  had  always  boen  left  to  the  Government, 
and  when  the  first  national  road  was  constructed  a  com- 
plete scheme  was  adopted  for  the  whole  of  France. 
Railways  were  also  constructed,  from  1845,  as  part  of  a 
complete  scheme,  and  on  this  same  plan  they  were  to-day 
being  built.  Napoleon,  in  1793,  for  military  reasons,  laid 
out  the  roads  in  Paris  on  comprehensive  plans,  and  the 
streets  are  still  formed  on  these  lines. 

That  was  all  very  well  in  a  continental  country 
where  private  enterprise  was  absent ;  but  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  like  America  or  England,  where  private 
enterprise  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  conditions  oi 
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CQptrol  must  be  different.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the  establishment  of 
an  ad  hoc  tribunal.  The  type  of  authority  which  was 
now  being  adopted  as  the  most  efficient  was  that  known 
as  the  Advisory  Tribunal. 

He  could,  had  time  permitted,  have  given  instances  of 
tribunals  for  dealing  with  tramways  and  railways  and 
other  matters  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
States,  which  had  voluntarily  had  their  powers  cut  down 
from  compulsory  to  advisory  powers.  The  idea  was  that 
the  recommendations  of  an  Advisory  Tribunal  rested  on 
their  merits,  and,  if  not  supported  by  the  weight  of  the 
tribunal,  ceased  to  have  force ;  but,  granted  the  tribunal 
consisted  of  competent  persons,  its  recommendations  soon 
had  the  force  of  law,  without  the  possible  objections  of 
enforceable  powers. 

In  New  York,  a  special  Transit  Commission  was 
appointed,  and  had  four-fold  powers — first  of  all  admini- 
strative power  for  laying  out  schemes  for  underground 
and  elevated  railways  in  New  York,  and  for  constructing 
or  regulating  the  caiTying  out  of  those  schemes.  It  had 
the  sole  legislative  power  for  authorising  the  construction 
of  such  railways  in  Greater  New  York.  It  had  super- 
visory and  advisory  powers,  reporting  on  all  defects  of 
existing  means  of  locomotion,  and  where  defects  existed, 
recommending  their  remedy.  It  was  also  called  upon  to 
make  annual  reports  suggesting  what  should  be  done  in 
the  interests  of  locomotion  in  Greater  New  York. 
There  was  a  similar  body  in  Boston,  and  other  cities  in 
the  States  were  following  the  same  plan. 

That  seemed  to  him  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
London.  Before  attempting  to  construct  new  streets  or 
arterial  roads,  or  new  railways  or  tramways,  a  tribunal 
of  that  sort  should  ascertain  whether  the  existing  means 
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of  locomotion  were  being  used  to  their  full  capacity. 
Until  that  was  done,  it  was  not  possible  to  decide  what 
was  necessary  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements. 
The  schemes  referred  to  by  the  Royal  Commission  laid 
down  the  lines  for  the  Board's  investigation. 

What  he  suggested  was  on  the  lines  of  the  Traffic 
Commissions'  Report,  that  a  tribunal  of  that  kind  should 
be  established  with  advisory  powers,  and  that  every 
Bill  affecting  locomotion  in  Greater  London  should,  as 
soon  as  it  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  be  referred  to 
that  Board  for  report.  The  Board  should  make  a  report 
pointing  out  to  what  extent  the  Bill  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  London  generally,  and  it  should  then  be 
competent  for  Parliament  to  order,  if  it  thought  fit,  the 
amendment  of  any  particular  Bill  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  tribunal 

The  tribunal  should  also  have  supervisory  powers, 
and  be  empowered  to  investigate  existing  defects  in  the 
means  of  locomotion,  and  to  draw  attention  very  sharply 
to  defaulting  authorities,  who  authorised,  for  example, 
the  erection  of  lamp-post  standards  and  shelters  and 
such  things  in  the  streets.  It  should  also  have  the  power 
of  exposing  the  action  of  local  authorities  in  allowing, 
as  he  had  indicated,  streets  to  be  constructed  in  London 
on  such  a  haphazard  plan  as  to  be  incapable  of  inclu- 
sion in  any  scheme  of  arterial  communication. 

It  should  also  be  empowered  to  recommend  methods 
for  the  proper  regulation  of  traffic,  that  certain  streets 
should  not  be  used  for  heavy  vehicles  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  day,  and  so  on.  The  police  had  ample  powers  at 
the  present  moment,  if  they  chose  to  use  them,  for 
dealing  with  that  matter. 

The  Board  should  aIso  have  power,  if  requested,  to 
make    recommendations   to   Parliament,   and    to   make 
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known  its  views  to  defaulting  authorities.  It  should 
again^  have  not  only  supervisory  powers,  but  also  media- 
tory powers.  A  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  London 
was  due  to  the  friction  which  existed  between  local 
authorities  and  tramway  and  railway  companies. 

The  Board  could  do  immensely  valuable  work  in 
reconciling  those  interests.  In  1898,  in  Massachussetts, 
a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  providing 
that  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  there 
should  decide  all  disputes  between  tramways  and  rail- 
ways and  local  authorities,  as  to  the  construction  of  tram- 
ways or  railways  in  any  such  authority's  district.  The 
evidence  taken  out  there  by  the  Royal  Commission 
(which  would  shortly  be  published)  showed,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  what  had  been  the  advantage  of  the 
exercise  of  those  mediatory  powers. 

He  would  suggest  therefore  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  the  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  London  as  it  stood  to-day. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  many  new 
streets,  tramways  and  railways  are,  as  they  indeed  are, 
sadly  wanted,  but  what  he  was  afraid  of  was  that  the 
construction  of  streets  at  the  present  moment  might 
be  commenced  in  localities  where  existing  evidence  was 
not  sufficient  to  indicate  the  precise  public  requirements. 

The  sooner  the  better  therefore,  should  the  tribunal 
be  appointed,  for  every  year  would  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  improving  London. 

Mr.  Harry  G.  Assiter  (Fellow)  said  he  felt  he 
should  have  the  majority  of  those  present  with  him  in 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Woodward's  conclusions  with  reo-ard 
to  the  conservatism  of  London  and  Londoners.  It  had 
been  shown,  time  after  time,  how  difficult  it  was  to  move 
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Londoners  from  their  old  ways  and  get  them  to  take  up 
any  new  methods. 

He  also  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  for  some 
immediate  relief  rather  than  waiting  for  the  great 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  construction  of 
the  two  proposed  grand  avenues  through  London, 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  being  for  many  years 
to  come.  Any  present  relief  must  of  course  be  on  the 
lines  of  taking  London  as  it  was.  When  the  new 
thoroughfares  were  constructed  some  assistance  should 
be  given  by  the  State.  London  was  already  over- 
burdened with  rates,  and  he  was  cjuite  sure  that,  without 
help,  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  thoroughfares 
at  such  an  enormous  cost  as  these  must  involve.  He 
thought  Sir  George  Bartley  had  struck  the  right  note 
when  he  said  that  the  streets  of  London  must  be 
regarded  as  being  for  the  purposes  of  the  citizens  of 
London  for  carrying  on  their  trade,  and  that  the  streets 
must  be  made  to  fit  that  trade  rather  than  the  traffic  to 
fit  the  streets. 

That  was  a  very  important  point.  It  was  impossible 
to  restrict  traffic  in  any  way,  if  it  were  likely  to  incon- 
venience the  citizens,  for  such  an  attempt  must  neces- 
sarily defeat  its  own  ends  ;  but  much  might  be  done  by 
a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  road,  com- 
pelling the  slow  traffic  to  take  the  side  of  the  road,  as  it 
was  now  supposed  to  do. 

The  unreasonable  blocking  of  the  streets  by  tlie 
drawing  up  of  vehicles  at  awkward  places  ought  to  be 
stopped.  More  stringent  regulations  were  wanted  in  the 
case  of  brewers  and  others  delivering  goods,  and  the 
scavenging  of  roads  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  con- 
tinual breaking  up  of  the  roads  had  been  referred  to, 
and  he  need  say  no  more  as  to  the  inconvenience  thus 
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caused.  He  could  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Wood- 
ward as  to  tramways.  He  thought  tramways  were  very 
beneficial,  and  he  considered  the  modem  tramway  worked 
by  electricity  was  the  most  suitable  means  of  locomotion 
on  established  routes  with  good  traflBc  and  suitable  roads ; 
and  with  increased  speed  and  defined  stopping  places  it 
might  be  hoped  that  there  would  be  considerably  leas 
obstruction  from  tranicars  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Of  course  the  greatest  obstruction  arose  at  the  dead 
ends,  and  if  these  could  be  done  away  with  and  through- 
routes  established,  there  need  not  be  much  serious 
obstruction  from  tramways.  He  did  not  hold  that  sur- 
face tramways  should  come  into  the  central  parts,  already 
aufiiciently  burdened  with  traffic.  Whether  subways 
should  be  constructed  was  a  matter  for  further  considera- 
tion. 

An  Outer  Circle  Railway  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Stenning,  for  which  a  Bill  was  in  Parliament  in  the 
present  Session.  Some  20  years  ago  an  application  was 
made  and  an  Act  obtained  for  the  construction  of  a 
similar  line,  which,  miglit  then  have  been  easily  made. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  route  suggested,  lying  as  it  now 
did  through  closely  built  areas,  would  involve  too  pro- 
hibitive a  cost.  That  rather  led  to  the  reflection  that 
London  never  did  anything  until  it  wa.s  absolutely 
obliged  to.  Warniiiy;s  were  neglected,  and,  as  Mr. 
Woodward  said,  far-seeing  men  were  regarded  as  revo- 
lutionaries and  Utopians.  Over  200  years  ago,  shortly 
after  the  Great  Fire,  John  Dryden  wrote  : 

*'  Methiuk^  already  from  this  chymic  fiamc 
I  see  Ji  city  ot  more  preeious  moald. 
Rich  SIS  tlie  town  which  gives  the  Indies  name 
With  silver  p:i\  d  and  all  divine  with  gold." 

••  Her  widtiiiii;;  slrcet^  on  new  foundations  trust." 

Those  "widening  strerts,'  it*  carried  out  then,  would 
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have  been  a  comparatively  simple  matter^  but  would 
now  cost  millions.  History  was  again  repeating  itself, 
and  the  legacy  of  bad  and  narrow  roads,  left  to  us  b}' 
former  generations,  we  were  leaving  to  posterity  in  new 
districts. 

The  expansion  of  London  was  still  going  on  in  the 
same  haphazard  and  accidental  fashion,  and,  in  the 
districts  now  being  built  upon,  all  the  old  faults  were 
perpetuated  that  existed  in  the  inner  area  in  times  past. 
Estate  development  on  the  borders  of  London  was 
carried  out  under  isolated  schemes,  entirely  in  the 
interests  of  the  owners  and  without  any  regard  to 
public  convenience.  The  only  idea  seemed  to  be  to 
crowd  as  many  houses  as  possible  on  an  estate,  and  to 
avoid  giving  any  advantage  to  adjoining  owners  or 
facilities  of  access  to  their  land.  The  laying  out  was,  in 
many  cases,  under  the  control  of  Rural  Councils,  advised 
frequently  by  men  not  altogether  as  competent  as  they 
might  be,  and  the  result  was  a  number  of  isolated 
schemes  on  mean  lines  with  no  continuity  or  com- 
prehensiveness, and  the  public  needs  were  entirely 
disregarded. 

In  the  public  interest,  present  and  future,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  continuity  of  scheme  in  the  outward 
expansion  of  London,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  the  inner  area,  and  must 
now  be  remedied  at  very  serious  cost.  At  the  present 
time  there  was  no  cross-country  communication,  and 
narrow  and  crooked  country  lanes  were  left  un widened 
and  unstraightened  while  houses  were  springing  up 
alongside  them.  In  time  those  country  lanes  would 
develop  into  main  streets,  and  in  20  or  30  years'  time, 
when  they  formed  the  centres  of  populous  districts, 
must  bo  widened  and  improved  at  a  very  large  outlay 
of  public  money. 
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The  remedies  he  would  suggest  were — 

(1)  The   establishment   of    some   central   authority 

such  as  had  been  proposed— which  should  not 
be  the  London  County  Council — to  regulate, 
among  other  things,  the  development  of  the 
country  around  London.  He  thought  that 
authority  should  control  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex  and  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex  within,  say,  20  iniles  of 
Charing  Cross,  and  should  work  with  the  view 
to  secure  suflBcient  main  roads  by  improving 
country  roads  and  lanes  where  necessary,  and 
also,  where  necessary,  constructing  new  main 
roads ; 

(2)  To  secure  comprehensiveness  in  schemes  of  lay- 
ing out  the  land  around  London,  so  that  public 
interests  might  be  considered  and  future  altera- 
tions rendered  unnecessary ;  and 

(S)  (And   this  was  a  point  which  he  thought  had 
been  lost  sight  of)  the  provision  of  adequate 
cross-country  communication. 
Outside  London,  the  existing  main  roads  ran  in  radial 
lines,  but  10  or  12  miles  out  there  were  no  cross  roads, 
and  one  had  often  to  undertake  a  journey  of  six  or  seven 
miles  to  get  a  short  distance  across  country.    Good  cross- 
country roads  could  be  secured,  now  that   the  country 
was  open,  at  a  reasonable  cost.     In  20  years'  time,  what 
was    now    country    fields   would    become    thickly-built 
masses  of   streets  and  houses,  and  then  any  improve- 
ments that  were  necessary  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
at  a  very  heavy  expense  indeed. 

Mr.  Guv  M.  Nicholson  (Fellow)  said  he  gathered 
that  Mr.  Woodward  {jraetically  treated  the  subject  under 
two  headings:   (1)  whetlier  the  trathc  iu  London  should 
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be  dealt  with  as  suggested  by  the  Traffic  Commission, 
or  (2)  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  improving  present  facilities.  He  had  pointed  out  the 
great  expense  of  the  Traffic  Commission  scheme,  and  that 
should  of  course  be  carefully  considered.  A  warning  had 
recently  been  given,  by  the  removal  of  big  firms,  that  rates 
might  become  so  great  a  burden  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  carry  on  business.  If  23  millions  were 
spent  on  a  scheme  for  new  thoroughfares,  the  interest 
and  the  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  an  increase  of 
about  one  million  a  year  on  the  rates,  and  this  needed 
careful  consideration  before  it  was  undertaken.  Some 
had  suggested  that  State  aid  should  be  called  in,  but 
if  this  were  done  for  London  why  should  it  not  be 
given  for  improvements  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or 
Birmingham  ?  It  would  be  found  that  the  cost  would 
only  be  shifted  on  to  the  taxes,  which  no  one  would 
contend  were  now  too  low. 

Public  expenditure  needed  to  be  very  carefully 
watched,  for  he  feared  the  rateable  value  of  London 
would  not  increase  indefinitely,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  impossible  that  the  rates  would  reach  a  point  at 
which  the  difficulties  of  existence  would  put  a  stop  to 
future  development.  The  difficulty  and  waste  of  time 
involved  in  travelling  about  London  were  very  serious 
matters,  and  the  question  now  arose  whether  we  had 
not  come  to  a  time  when  the  one  remedy  would  be 
decentralisation,  at  all  events  as  far  as  manufacturers 
were  concerned.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  retuson, 
with  the  telegraph  and  teleplione,  why  factories  of  many 
descriptions  should  not  be  outside  London,  with  tlieir 
head  offices  in  the  City.  If  this  took  place,  it  would 
remove  the  chief  reason  for  the  large  outla}^  sut^^u^ested 
by  the  Commission. 
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He  supposed  the  head  offices  must  remain  inside, 
because  no  other  place  was  linked  up  like  London  with 
Paris,  New  York,  and  other  centres,  but  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  factories  should  not  go 
out  with  all  their  hands,  and  he  should  watch  with 
gi'eat  interest  the  efforts  of  the  Garden  City  in  the 
direction  of  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  would  also 
help  the  question  of  the  influx  of  population  from  the 
country  to  London. 

He  thought  Mr.  Woodward's  suggestion  of  directing 
the  traffic  to  the  side  streets  was  very  good.  There  were 
many  streets  in  London  which  seemed  practically^  hardly 
used  at  all.  Of  course  the  omnibuses  naturally  followed 
the  lines  of  the  busiest  streets,  but  there  did  not  seem 
any  reason  why  commercial  vehicles  should  do  so.  He 
l)ad  often  been  irritated,  on  taking  a  cab  from  the  West 
End  to  tlie  City,  by  the  cabman  driving  down  busy 
I'^lcet  Street  when  he  might  have  gone  along  the 
]-mbankment. 

One  previous  speaker  objected  strongly  to  using 
the  Embankment  as  a  tramroad.  He  looked  at  it 
apparently  from  an  ii^sthetic  point,  and  said  that  a  fine 
view  was  already  spoilt  in  London  by  the  Ludgate  Hill 
\'iaduct.  The  aesthetic  point  of  view  was  one  to  be 
considered,  but  if  one  sat  for  a  (juarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
cab  waiting  to  cross  a  block  one  got  satiated  with  the 
view,  and  it  lost  its  charm.  The  embankment  was  con- 
structed for  a  road  and  not  for  the  view,  and  ought 
to  be  used  to  relieve  the  traffic. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Woodward  s  objections,  in  most  big 
cities  tramways  were  found  necessary,  for  instance,  in 
Hamburg  and  New  York  they  were  everywhere  and 
very  widely  used.  Of  course  tramwaj's,  like  eveiy- 
tliini^  else,  if  put  in  tlie  wron^^  place  were  a  disadvantage. 
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In  narrow  and  crowded  streets  they  no  doubt  impeded 
traffic  considerably.  In  Kingston-on-Thames,  where 
there  was  nothing  like  the  traffic  of  London,  they  were 
found  inconvenient  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  but  he  did  not  think,  if  a  tramway  were  laid 
up  a  street  as  wide  as  Whitehall,  it  would  be  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  anyone.  Some  said  that  tramways 
depreciated  property,  but  he  did  not  think  so.  They 
certainly  changed  the  character  of  the  property.  He 
had  seen  a  tramway  laid  near  a  house  with  grounds 
which  sold  for  £16,000.  It  was  immediately  cut  up  in 
small  plots  and  sold  again  for  £80,000,  so  it  did  not 
seem  that  the  value  of  the  property  had  depreciated 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Of  course  the  owner 
removed  to  another  neighbourhood,  which  he  was  quite 
^it  liberty  to  do. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  real  reason  why  tramways 
should  not  approach  London  as  'near  as  possiV)le,  and 
ihen  the  through  traffic,  as  far  as  passengers  were  con- 
cerned, could  be  largely  carried  on  by  tubes.  That 
.seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  economical  way  of  dealing 
with  it.  Mr.  Stenning  spoke  of  the  tube  railway  already 
working,  which  he  believed  only  paid  4  per  cent.  Many 
people  were  only  too  glad  to  get  4  per  cent,  on  a  good 
security,  for  they  often  got  less  and  lost  their  capital  as 
well.  If  it  were  necessary,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  con- 
struct tubes  out  of  public  money,  which  could  be  raised 
at  3  per  cent.,  than  to  spend  23  millions  on  roads.  He 
thought  it  was  open  to  question  whether  motor  omnibuses 
would  supersede  trams.  One  knew  where  a  tramcar 
was  coming  and  that  it  would  continue  on  a  definite 
line,  but  one  did  not  know  where  a  motor  'bus  was 
coming.  He  was  recently  in  Piccadilly  on  a  damp  day 
when  he  saw  a  couple  of  motor  oiiinihuses  endeavouring 
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to  leave  the  side  of  the  road,  but  skidding  on  the  slippery 
pavement.  The  front  wheels  turned,  but  unfortunately 
not  the  back  wheels.  A  hand  barrow  at  the  side  of 
the  road  was  promptly  overturned ;  if  it  had  been  a 
brougham  it  would  have  been  the  same,  for  the  omnibus 
could  not  have  stopped.  Similar  mishaps  take  place 
frequently  in  Regent  Street  leading  down  to  Waterloo 
Place  and  elsewhere. 

As  he  had  said,  with  a  tramcar  one  kn^w  the  limits  of 
danger,  whereas  with  a  motor  omnibus  it  was  different. 
Then,  again,  motor  onmibuses,  on  roads  of  ordinary  con- 
struction, created  a  very  serious  amount  of  dust  and 
mud.  Tramlines  being  steel,  the  cars  did  not  create 
anything  like  the  nuisance,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  high-speed  motor  vehicles,  running  in  increasing 
numbers  every  year  on  the  roads  into  London,  would 
require  special  thoroughfares  laid  down  for  them, 
which  would  be  just  as  expensive  Jis  making  new 
roads  to  start  with,  and  far  more  expensive  than  the 
trams. 

The  author  had  attacked  the  London  County  Council 
on  their  expenditure,  but,  really,  the  London  County 
Council,  if  compared,  say,  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, did  not  seem  to  be  so  very  extravagant.  They 
had,  at  all  events,  something  to  show  for  their  expen- 
diture in  the  shape  of  public  improvements,  which 
were  assets,  and  in  some  cases  yielded  revenue,  while 
recently  the  Impi*rial  Government  had  spent  250  millions 
or  so  on  an  enterprise  that  had  really  produced  no  asset 
that  he  could  see  as  yet,  and  had  involved  very  serious 
losses  to  the  community. 

After  all,  it  was  not  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
but  what  one  got  for  it.  If  there  were  a  return,  either 
in    health  or   convenience,    or   something   that   paid   a 
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reasonable  dividend,  the  amount  of  the  initial  outlay 
did  not  matter  much. 

The  British  workman  had  also  come  under  Mr.  Wood- 
ward s  censure.  He  spoke  of  the  price  of  brickwork 
nowadays  as  compared  with  its  former  cost,  but  other 
prices  had  risen  too.  Ground  rents  had  risen  consider- 
ably, although  ground  landlords  did  no  more,  but  less,  for 
their  tenants  than  in  former  times.  Many  people, 
receiving  far  bigger  incomes  than  the  working  man,  did 
not  do  as  hard  or  as  unpleasant  work  as  he  did. 

Very  few  in  that  room  would  care  to  do  bricklaying 
at  £2  a  week  for  any  length  of  time,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  working  man  should  be  singled  out  for  blame 
more  than  anybody  else,  for  he  often  carried  on  his  work 
under  undesirable  conditions,  and  was,  he  believed,  a  very 
useful  member  of  the  community,  although  there  were 
bad  specimens,  as  in  most  callings. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfoli)  (Vice-President)  said  the  dis- 
cussion had  brought  to  his  mind  an  instance  of  the 
growth  of  our  ideas  from  generation  to  generation. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  they  had  a  much 
shorter  way  of  laying  out  new  streets.  In  the  records  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  there  was  a  minute  '^  that 
"  Mr.  Burridge  the  bricklayer  and  Mr.  Jarman  the 
"  carpenter  proceed  to  butt  out  the  new  street,"  which 
liad  previously  been  determined  upon,  between  Alders- 
gate  Street  and  Kedcross  Street — it  was  in  1652  he 
believed.  They  were  to  remove  any  buildini^s  that 
were  in  the  way,  or  iu\y  gardens  or  fences  they 
thought  fit,  and  anybody  obstructing  was  to  be  brought 
up  before  the  Court  and  reprimanded.  That  new 
street  was  "  butted  out,"  and  in  a  Hisfory  of  London, 
published  a  few  years  later,  it  is    recorded  that  "  Th(^ 
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"  Goldsmiths'  Company  have  recently  butted  out  a 
*'  handsome  new  street  leading  from  Redcrosa  Street 
"  to  AlderHgate  Street."  This  "  handsome  new  street '" 
was,  at  one  end,  11  feet  6  inches  wide  and,  at  the 
other  end,  15  feet.  That  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
was  considered  a  "  handsome  street "  in  1652.  Our  ideas 
had  got  beyond  that  now,  as  he  gathered  from  the 
discussion,  but  we  could  not  make  new  streets  so 
easily  as  did  our  ancestors. 

He  mentioned  that  record  just  to  show  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  methods  of  250  years  ago  and  w  hat 
we  had  to  go  through  now.* 

He  was  glad  to  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Woodward  for 
his  very  elaborate  and  able  Paper.  He  could  claim  him 
for  a  very  old  friend,  and  he  wa«  pleased  to  see  him  so 
well  and  so  ready  to  give  the  time  and  trouble  necessary 
to  write  such  a  practical  and  useful  Paper. 


Mr.  VVooDWAHi),  iu  reply,  said  that  at  that  late  hour 
ho  was  sure  he  would  not  be  expected  to  do  do  more 
than  very  briefly  refer  to  the  points  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  He  should  think  himself  indeed  an 
ungrateful  man  if  he  did  not  thank  all  present  for  the 
very  kindly  way  in  which  tliey  had  received  his  Paper. 

He  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  criticising,  and  he 
expected  criticism,  and  if  he  hit  hard  he  hoped  that  he 
ilid  so  without  an3'  feeling  but  a  sincere  and  honest 
desire  to  point  out  what  he  thought  was  wrong,  in 
whatever  quarter  that  wrong  existed. 

Many  speakers  agreed  with  him  that  tramways  out- 
side London,  at  least,  would  .be  very  beneficial,  and  Mr. 

*  The  IIi"<torv  of  Jyondoii,  and  i\  plan  of  the  street  referred  to,  are  in 
the  Librnrv  of  The  Institution. 
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Stenniug  thought,  as  did  many  subsequent  speakers 
that  the  Embankment  would  be  disfigured  if  a  tramway 
were  allowed  to  run  along  that  magnificent  thorough- 
fare. He  thoroughly  agreed  that,  although  it  might 
be  convenient  that  tramways  along  the  Embankment 
should  join  up  the  northern  and  southern  lines,  it  would 
spoil  one  of  our  most  beautiful  prospects  and  completely 
<lestroy  that  magnificent  curve  of  river  bank.  There 
was  no  view  in  the  world,  so  far  as  he  knew,  at  all 
comparable  with  the  view  from  Westminster  Bridge, 
with  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  that  magnificent  sweep  of  em- 
bankment terminating  in  one  of  grandest  cathedrals  of 
the  world,  St.  Paul's,  and  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
iind  that  great  thoroughfare  disfigured  by  tramways. 

It  was  pleasing  to  him  to  be  reminded  by  Mr.  Chat- 
t'eild  Clarke  that,  when  he  read  his  Paper  20  years  ago, 
^Ir.  Clarke's  father  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  as  his 
son  had  done  the  other  night. 

He  gathered  that  Mr.  Pilditch  was  in  favour  of 
arterial  thoroughfares  through  London,  and  thought 
that  motor  omnibuses  would  not  ever  be  cheap  enough 
for  long  distances.  He  did  not  really  know  why.  He 
Relieved  that  motor  onmibuses  were  in  their  infancj" 
and  would  be  immensely  improved  in  the  near  future. 
He  felt  sure  that,  when  they  were  perfected,  they  would 
l)e  the  best  possible  vehicles  for  London,  or  at  all  events 
tor  the  central  parts  of  London,  because  of  their  power 
of  serpentine  movement,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  strict 
lines  which  a  tramcar  must  necessarily  follow. 

With  regard  to  the  little  matter  in  Eccleston  Square, 
of  which  Mr.  Pilditch  spoke  feelingly  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Westminster,  lie  could 
only  say  again  that  the  idea  that  a  man  could  not  put 
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up  a  little  screen  to  shelter  the  guests  arriving  at  an 
evening  party,  without  giving  formal  notice,  was,  he 
thought,  ridiculous. 

The  Report  of  Sir  George  Bartley,  which  was  much 
to  the  point,  had  been  referred  to,  and  he  was  sure  that 
all  who  had  read  it  in  the  Blue  Book  must  have  done  so 
with  very  great  interest.  Sir  George  Bartley 's  idea  was 
to  have  two  grand  thoroughfares,  but  he  thought  that, 
to-day,  we  wanted  something  immediate.  Everyone 
was  losing  time  and  losing  patience,  and  no  one  could 
stand  the  present  blocking  of  traffic  much  longer. 

One  speaker  had  referred  to  the  tendency  of  cabmen, 
if  possible,  to  go  down  Fleet  Street  instead  of  along  the 
Embankment.  His  own  office  was  in  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  and  when  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
City  he  always  told  the  man  to  go  down  Savoy  Street, 
but  he  had  to  insist  on  it  or  he  would  go  on  to  Welling- 
ton Street,  where  he  would  most  probably  be  blocked 
for  ten  minutes. 

Some  speakers  had  charged  him  with  animosity 
towards  the  London  County  Council  and  the  British 
workman.  His  great  complaint  against  the  County 
Council  was  tliat  it  was  always  attempting  to  do  too 
much,  at  a  most  extravagant  cost,  and  did  not  do  it. 
The  British  workman,  on  tlie  other  hand,  attempted 
to  do  nothing,  also  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  too 
often  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Sabin  that  the  police  were  too 
slow  to  have  charge  of  the  traffic,  but  the  police  he  had 
in  his  mind  were  special  traffic  constables.  He  believed 
that,  if  tlie  thing  were  to  be  done  properly,  the  traffic 
policemen  should  be  mounted  and  specially  trained,  as 
the  present  police  had  never  been,  to  deal  with  all  ob- 
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struction,  and,  if  necessary,  to  turn  the  horses'  heads  into 
the  side  roads. 

He  had  known  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  of  which 
Mr.  Sabin  spoke,  for  many  years,  and  he  was  sure  that 
for  the  last  10  years  the  junction  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road  with  Oxford  Street  had  hardly  ever  been  free  from 
blocking. 

Circular  routes  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Hudson,  who 
also  deprecated  disrespect  for  the  old  horse  trams.  He 
was  far  from  underrating  them  or  the  electric  trams, 
and  he  did  not  blame  the  London  County  Council  at  all 
for  favouring  trams  five  years  ago.  What  he  wished  to 
insist  on  was  that  the  London  County  Council  was  a 
body  which,  in  his  opinion  —and  he  had  some  knowledge 
of  them — having  once  made  up  their  minds,  extravagance 
or  no  extravagance  (as  in  the  case  of  the  steamboats), 
that  they  were  going  to  spend  a  million  or  10  millions 
of  the  ratepayers'  money,  would  incur  the  cost  whether 
it  Wiis  subseciuently  found  to  be  expedient  or  not.  He 
suggested  that  the  London  County  Council  should  be 
iusked  simply  to  stay  its  hand  until  it  was  found  whether 
or  not  the  motor  omnibus  was  a  success  in  the  streets  of 
London.  If  an  ordinary  individual  contemplated  a 
certain  expenditure,  and  the  possibility  arose  of  a  better 
course,  he  would  stay  his  hand  and  wait  to  see  whether 
it  was  necessary. 

It  would  be  found,  notwithstanding  all  that  could 
be  said,  either  in  that  room  or  in  the  Press,  or  anywhere 
else,  that  the  County  Council,  backed  up  as  they  would 
now  be  by  gentlemen  in  another  place,  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  where  he  stood,  would  incur  that  expenditure 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  unfortunate  unit,  the 
middle-class  ratepayer,  was  getting  rather  tired  of  being 
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mulct  in  such  tremendous  and,  in  many  cases,  unneces- 
sary expenditure.  That  was  the  great  point  of  his 
argument. 

When  Mr.  Walter  Beer  spoke  of  the  traffic  being 
carxied  at  high  levels,  he  supposed  that  he  suggested  the 
construction  of  a  viaduct,  but,  if  so,  he  did  not  quite 
know  where  the  recoupment  would  come  from  houses 
planted  against  a  viaduct. 

With  regard  to  recoupment,  as  he  had  said  in  his 
Paper,  it  was  not  easy  to  see,  considering  the  expenditure 
on  Aldwyeh  and  Kingaway,  where  the  recoupment  had, 
in  that  case,  come  in  up  to  the  present. 

He  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Maccassey  present, 
because  all  who  had  studied  the  Blue  Books  containing 
the  Comniissioners'  Report  must  agree  with  him  that 
Mr.  Maccassey's  share  in  that  work  was  of  a  m(  st 
valuable  character,  but  the  amount  of  labour,  thought, 
and  anxiety  that  must  have  been  involved,  only  those 
who  had  done  a  small  portion  of  such  work  could 
appreciate.  He  felt  it  a  great  advantage  to  have  the 
assistance  of  such  a  well-informed  and  vivid  mind  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  he  hoped  that 
Mr.  Maccasse}'  would  be  connected  with  the  Traffic 
Board  or  Tribunal  which  he  thought  it  was  generally 
agreed  should  be  formed. 

Such  a  tribunal  must  of  course  be  independent  of  the 
London  County  Council  or  any  other  existing  body,  and 
should  liave  verv  great  powers  for-immediate  control, 
with  a  view  to  efiect  immediate  results.  The  red  tape 
of  officialism  that  surrounded  many  public  bodies  was 
not  wanted,  but  if  a  thoroughly  independent  board,  not 
composed  too  largely  of  noble  lords  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter,  were  promptly  appointed,  he  thought 
its  appointment  would  fully  justify  the  labours  of  the 
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Royal  Commission.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Assiter 
that  some  assistance  would  be  got  from  the  State.  He 
would  be  very  glad  to  think  so,  for  he  thought  some 
assistance  would  be  needed  from  somewhere.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  relied  much  upon  the  hope,  for  he 
believed  that  the  State  was  already  indulging  in  ex- 
penditure in  other  directions.  Then  Mr.  Assiter  said 
that  London  was  for  the  citizens.  So  it  was ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  citizens  should  not  wake  up  and 
put  an  end  to  the  needless  obstructions  which  udw  made 
locomotion  so  difficult  or  even  impossible.  It  was  simply 
a  matter  of  supervision,  and  all  architects  and  surveyors 
in  that  room  knew  that,  if  one  did  not  supervise  any 
work,  it  was  likely  soon  to  get  into  a  hopeless  condition. 

The  migration  of  factories  from  Ijondon  had  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  if  municipal  expendi- 
ture continued  to  be  as  extravagant  ns  it  had  been,  he 
would  find  that  soon  all  the  factories  would  be  compelled 
to  go  out  of  London,  because  they  could  not  aflPord  to 
pay  the  rates.  Then  Mr.  Nicholson  differed  from  him 
with  regard  to  the  British  workman.  That  was  not  the 
place,  but  if  he  could  have  half  an  hour  alone  with  him, 
he  thought  he  could  tell  him  possibly  more  of  the  British 
workman  than  he  knew,  and  might. he  believed,  persuade 
liim  to  agree  with  him  on  the  point. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Penfold,  if  he  would  permit  him  so  to  refer  to  him. 
It  was  so  unusual  for  Mr.  Penfold  to  give  the  Members 
present  at  a  meeting  the  benefit  o£  his  experience,  that 
his  remarks  that  evening  were  especially  welcome,  as 
was  his  kind  reference  to  himself  and  his  Paper. 

He  would  again,  in  conclusion,  thank  all  present  very 
much  indeed  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  received  his 
Paper,  and  would  venture  to   remind   them    tliat   there 
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were  two  poinU  he  specially  wished  to  emphasise — one 
was  that  it  was  essentially  necessary  to  press  forward 
the  formation  of  the  tribunal  he  had  referred  to,  and 
the  other  that  all  should  do  whatever  was  possible  to 
persuade  the  London  County  Council  to  stay  its  hand, 
until  it  could  be  determined  by  experience  whether  the 
immense  expenditure  foreshadowed  in  the  Report  was 
necessary  or  not. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 
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THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1902. 

By  J.  W.  Willis  Bund  (Associate). 

Head  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Thb   Surveyors' 
Institution  h^ld  on  Manday,  April  23rrf,  1906. 

Charles  Bidwell  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Let  rae  at  the  outset  put  an  end  to  any  feeling  of 
alarm  that  the  title  of  this  Paper  may  cause.  To  the 
many  very  controversial  points  that  arise  under  the  Act 
no  allusion  will  be  made.  The  question  will  be 
approached  from  a  very  different  standpoint.  It  has 
been  my  fate  to  see  something  of  the  working  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  and  to  have  to  deal  with  questions 
that  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  engaged  in 
tlie  management  of  landed  estates,  to  whatever  political 
school  or  whatever  religious  denomination  they  may 
happen  to  belong. 

Whatever  the  changes  the  new  Government  Bill  may 
ultimately  make  will  not  affect  the  matter  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  great  question  that  has  to  be 
considered  is  that  a  new  charge  has  been  placed  on  real 
estate,  equal  in  many  cases  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
county  rate  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act. 
Can  this  charge  be  in  any  way  reduced  ?  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  wail  of  the  ratepayer  that  we  have 
ceased  to  regard  it.  This  Act,  however,  forces  us  to 
consider  the   effect   of  the   burden  of   rates   upon    the 
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rental  of  land,  and  not  only  this,  but  also  the  indirect 
effects  that  will  be  produced  in  its  tendency  to  increase 
the  great  peril  of  to-day,  the  movement  of  the  rural 
population  into  the  towns. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1902  was 
merely  to  make  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870 
universal.  To  some  extent  this  is  true  if  elementary 
education  only  is  regarded.  But  the  Act  deals  not  only 
with  elementary  but  also  with  higher  education,  which 
is  also  placed  on  the  rates.  It  is  true  that  the  Act 
does  not  contain  any  compulsory  power  to  make  County 
Councils  carry  on  higher  education,  but  unless  the 
Councils  do  something  to  train  teachers,  which  is  part  uf 
higher  education,  they  will  be  unable,  except  at  greatly 
increased  cost,  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as  to  elemen- 
tary education,  so  that,  while  nominally  secondary 
education  is  not  compulsory,  practically  it  is.  The 
position  in  which  the  County  Councils  find  themselves 
is  therefore : 

1.  They  are  compelled  to  provide,  staff,  and  equip 
such  public  elementary  schools  as  the  Board  of  Education 
may  consider  necessary  for  their  area. 

2.  As  an  incident  of  this  they  have  to  take  over  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  old  School  Boards. 

3.  Although  not  legally  compelled,  they  are  practi- 
cally obliged  to  provide  higher  education  for  their  area. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Parliament  has  recognised  the 
great  burden  they  have  cast  upon  land  m  making  it 
primarily  liable  for  providing  for  elementary  education, 
by  giving  far  larger  grants  in  aid  than  formerly,  yet 
these  gnints  fall  short  by  at  least  sums  varying  from 
15n.  to  oO.s.  a  head  in  tlie  cost  of  educating  the  scholai-s. 
If  lach  child  costs  an  average  of  5o.s'.  per  head,  and  the 
grants  on  cliildreii  attending  public  elementary  schools 
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average  40s.  per  child,  on  5,163,514  children  an  annual 
charge  of  at  least  £3,098,000,  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  per  child  for  maintenance,  is  cast  upon  land  for 
carrying  on  the  schools,  quite  irrespective  of  repairs, 
maintenance  of  buildings,  providing  new  schools,  and 
carrying  out  the  endless  fads  of  the  army  of  inspectors. 

When  the  Act  of  1902  came  into  operation  the  debt  of 
the  School  Boards  was  over  33^  millions.  This  has  been 
practically  divided,  as  to  J  on  the  old  School  Board 
district,  as  to  ^  on  the  county.  This  quarter  has  added 
to  the  annual  charge  on  land  outside  the  old  School 
Board  areas  no  less  a  sura  than  £293,125  for  interest 
at  3  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  sinking  fund. 

The  oflRcers  of  the  School  Boards  were  transferred  to 
the  Council,  and  it  was  provided  that  they  were  to  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  actual  salaries  they  received  at 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  or,  if  they  were  no  longer  employed 
they  were  to  have  pensions.  In  various  cases  these  officers 
were  past  their  best,  yet  they  have  to  receive  the  same 
salaries  as  they  did  when  they  were  at  their  best,  or  pen- 
sions for  life.  To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  the  old 
School  Boards  and  some  of  the  managers  increased  the 
salaries  of  their  officers  between  the  introduction  of  the 
Act  in  March  and  its  becoming  law  in  December,  so  as 
to  be  generous  to  old  servants.  All  this  generosity 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  county  ratepayers. 

As  to  higher  education,  before  the  Act  of  1902  most 
counties  considered  they  had  done  their  duty  towards  it 
if  they  applied  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  moneys 
received  under  the  Act  of  1890,  usually  called  the 
"  Whisky  Moneys,"  for  this  purpose.  It  wa«  quite  the 
exception  for  any  county  to  levy  a  rate  as  well,  and  some 
counties  did  not  even  apply  the  whole  of  the  whisky 
money.     Now  they  are  compelled  to  apply  the  whole, 
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and  can  levy  as  well  a  rate  up  to  2d.,  but  the  new  Bill 
proposes  no  limit  to  the  rate.  Roughly  then  the  charge 
thrown  on  land  is : 

1.  The  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  and  the 
provision  of  new  ones. 

2.  The  proportion,  usually  \y  of  the  debts  of  the  old 
School  Boards. 

3.  Some  provision  for  higher  education. 

These  have  created  new  rates  on  the  counties,  varying 
from  6c?.  to  lOd.,  so  the  county  ratepayer  naturally  does 
not  look  favourably  on  education. 

The  disfavour  is  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Land,  which  reported  in  1895, 
after  inquiring  into  the  system  under  which  taxation  is 
raised  for  local  purposes,  and  wliether  all  kinds  of  real  and 
personal  property  contributed  equitably  to  such  taxation, 
and  if  not  what  alterations  in  the  law  were  desirable  in 
order  to  secure  that  result,  reported  that  agricultural  land 
was  overtaxed.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  gave  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer  of  one-half  of 
the  sum  paid  by  agricultural  land  in  rates  in  1895,  as  a  i 

partial  measure  of  relief. 

The  Education  Act  lias  practically  done  away  with  the 
benefit  the  1895  Act  gave,  so  far  as  the  county  rate  is  con- 
cerned. If,  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  the 
county  rate  was  6d.,  agi-icultural  land  paid  3d.,  but  as  the 
Education  Act  has  added  at  least  6rZ.  to  the  county  rate, 
the  last  state  of  the  county  ratepayer  is  far  worse  than 
it  was  in  1895  when  he  paid  6rZ.,  and  when  a  Royal 
Commission  said  relief  was  urgently  needed  and  Parlia- 
ment granted  it,  for  he  now  pays  Sd.  +  the  new  llr/., 
but  less  the  grant  under  the  1905  Act.  The  county  rate- 
payer says,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he  is  the  victim 
ol'  niisplacffl  contidenco. 
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One  favourite  fallacy  is  that  the  rate  in  the  £  being 
the  same  over  all  the  county,  it  presses  equally  on  all 
alike,  whether  the  ratepayer  lives  in  town  or  country. 
But  this  was  shown  by  the  witnesses,  before  both  the 
Commission  on  Land  and  the  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  not  to  be  so ;  ability  to  pay,  as  indicated  by 
the  income  derived  from  the  rated  property,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  • 

The  Commission  on  Land  reported  that  "  to  place 
"  agricultural  lands  in  their  right  position  as  compared 
"  with  other  rateable  properties,  it  is  essential  that  they 
"  should  be  assessed  to  all  local  rates  in  a  reduced  pro- 
"  portion  of  the  rateable  value."  If  the  existing  prece- 
dents in  England  and  Scotland  were  followed  they 
would  be  so  assessed  at  one-fourth  only  of  their  rateable 
value.  This  was  the  principle  to  be  applied  when 
agricultural  land  received  direct  benefit  from  the  rates 
lis  for  instance  in  the  case  of  highways.  Cases  where 
the  benefit  was  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  not  to  the 
land  as  land,  should,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation  said,  be  more  generously  dealt  with,  their  idea 
being  that,  in  fixing  the  liability  of  land  towards  local 
taxation,  not  only  should  the  amount  of  the  produce 
and  profit  derivable  from  land  be  regarded,  but  also  the 
relative  extent  to  which  benefits  accrued  to  the  property 
and  its  occupier  by  reason  of  the  expenditure  incurred. 

The  Commissioners  say  that,  having  regard  to  the 
inferior  ability  of  the  agricultural  ratepayer  to  pay,  as 
compared  with  the  urban  ratepayer,  and  the  meagre 
extent  to  which  he  is  benefited  by  such  a  charge  as 
education,  a  charge  for  a  matter  that  does  not  increase 
the  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  agricultural  districts^ 
he  should  pay  much  less  than  the  urban  ratepayer.  This 
principle  the  Education  Act  wholly  ignores,  and  hence 
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much  of  clie  boreuess  that  in  felt  at  the  education  rate.  A 
fanner  is  charged  equally  for  the  support  of  a  secondary' 
school  if  he  resides  20  miles  from  it  as  is  the  ratepayer 
who  resides  next  door  to  it.  The  farmer  pays  for  edu- 
c.iting  the  urban  ratepayer  s  children,  but  has  to  get  his 
cliildren  educated  at  his  own  cost;  yet  both  contribute 
tlie  same  sum  in  the  £  to  the  rate,  as  it  is  said  that 
equality  is  equity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rural  districts 
are  paying  far  more  to  education  than  their  proper 
share,  for  (1)  they  do  not  get  the  same  advantage  out 
of  the  expenditure  as  do  the  urban  ratepayers,  for  they 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  schools  they  pay  to  build 
and  carry  on;  (2)  their  property  is  not  in  any  way 
4)enefited  by  the  expenditure,  while  the  letting  value  of 
urban  property  is  increased  by  cheap  educational 
facilities.  This  particularly  applies  to  higher  education. 
Tliis  is  a  new  charge  on  land,  first  in  effect  made  compul- 
sorily  by  the  Act  of  1902.  It  is  true  there  is  a  limit  to 
tlie  charge,  but  this  it  is  proposed  to  remove,  and,  even 
if  it  is  not  removed,  an  extra  2d.  rate  is  a  serious  burden 
on  agricultural  land,  especially  when  land  receives  no 
-direct  benefit  from  it.  This  does  not  merely  affect 
farms,  it  affects  other  classes  of  property  as  well ;  whj-, 
for  instance,  should  railway  shareholders  supply  higher 
education  for  next  to  nothing  to  artizans'children. 

Another  point  which  causes  much  discontent  is 
often  forgotten  :  the  incidence  of  the  rate.  In  urban 
districts  the  rates  are  mainly  paid  by  persons  whose 
assessments  do  not  exceed  £100,  and  so  the  sum  demanded 
is  not  so  very  much ;  but  in  county  districts  the  assess- 
ments are  much  higher,  and  there  are  fewer  ratepayers, 
with  the  result  that  each  ratepaj'er  has  more  to  paj'',  and 
tlie  burden  of  the  rates  is  more  felt.    A  man  will  grumble 
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and  pay  £l  without  much  diflSculty,  but  when  asked  to 
pay  £10  it  is  a  very  different  matter. 

If  the  education  rate  were  likely  to  remain  at  its 
present  figure,  the  ratepayer  would  possibly  get  used  to 
it,  but  it  is  quite  certain  it  will  not.  He  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  what  the  education  rate  will  be 
ten  years'  hence,  and  it  is  this  prospect  of  the  ever- 
increasing  charge  on  the  agricultural  ratepayer,  who  has 
to  pay  alike  in  good  years  and  in  bad  years,  which  is 
causing  this  great  discontent. 

The  chief  causes  from  which  the  rates  will  rise  are 
following : 

1.  The  provision  of  new  schools.  Prior  to  tlie 
Education  Act,  1902,  the  space  required  in  a  school  was 
usually  8  feet  per  scholar.  Now  in  all  new  schools,  and 
in  all  alterations  of  existing  schools,  which  the  Board 
treat  as  being  practically  providing  new  schools,  10  feet 
per  scholar  is  required.  Practically  the  cost  of  providing 
schools  is  £1  per  foot,  so  this  means  an  increase  of  £2 
per  place.  In  some  cases  this  works  out  very  curiously. 
A  large  school  of  800  children  was  built,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Education  Department,  on  the  8  feet 
basis.  The  school  became  full,  the  Department  required 
that  more  accommodation  should  be  provided,  and  a  class- 
room to  hold  50  was  proposed  to  be  built.  The  class-rooin 
would  have  been  on  the  10  feet  basis,  but  the  Board  sai«l 
that  the  addition  of  a  class-room  was  providing  a  new 
school,  and  the  whole  school  must  be  put  on  the  10  feet 
basis,  with  the  result  that  after  adding  the  50  places  the 
school  held  considerably  less  than  before. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  10  feet  basis  in 
new  schools,  but  to  apply  it  as  in  the  above  instance 
does  not  tend  io  conciliate  ratepayers,  who  cannot 
understand  that,  when  they   have  been  taxed  and  paid 
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£:^75,  the  three-quarters  of  £500.  they  are  in  a  worse 
position  through  their  school  holding  fewer  scholars  than 
it  did  before  they  spent  their  money. 

2.  Another  point  in  the  provision  of  new  schools  is 
the  extravagant  way  in  which  the  Board  require  them 
to  be  constructed.  The  favourite  idea  is  a  central  hall 
in  which  no  teaching  is  allowed,  and  class-rooms  opening 
off  it.  This  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  construction,  the 
extra  roofing  alone  being  considerable.  Even  in  small 
country  schools  "  marching  space  "  to  a  quite  unnecessary 
extent  is  required.  The  Board  will  not  approve  the  plans 
for  new  schools  unless  their  fads  are  carried  out,  and  all 
fads  mean  extra  cost. 

But  the  cost  of  construction  is  not  the  only  objection 
to  the  Board's  favourite  central  hall  and  class-room 
system  of  schools.  To  maintain  such  a  school  practi- 
cally requires  a  larger  and  more  expensive  staff  of 
teachers,  for  each  class-room  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
certificated  teacher,  while  if  the  children  are  taught  in 
a  large  hall,  pupil  teachers  and  supernumeraries  can  be 
employed.  This  tends  to  raise  the  salaries  and  increase 
the  charge,  but  as  it  comes  out  of  the  rates,  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  inspectors,  of  but  little 
consequence. 

3.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  the 
demands  of  H.M.  inspectors  "  have  increased,  are  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished."  Schools  that  before 
the  Act  were  passed  with  commendation,  are  now  reported 
in  dire  need  of  repair.  Schools  built  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  as  to  all  the  sanitary,  heating,  and  venti- 
lating arrangements,  and  against  which,  up  to  1902,  no 
word  was  said,  are  now  stated  to  be  in  grevious  need  of 
reconstruction.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  refer  to 
inspectors'   report^  bei'ore   1902   and   after  1902  on  the 
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same  school.  As  long  as  the  schools  had  not  the  county 
rate  to  fall  back  upon,  a  very  different  standard  was 
required  from  that  now  sought  to  be  set  up.  To  give 
one  example :  before  1902  divisions  in  boys  urinals  were 
not  insisted  on,  now  in  the  urinals  of  all  boys  over  six 
they  are  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

This  foolish  (no  other  term  is  possible)  action  on  the 
part  of  H.M,  inspectors  is  the  cause  of  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  the  schools.  Complaints  are  continually 
received  and  questions  asked  how  it  is  that  schools  cost 
more  now  than  ever.  One  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
wonder  if  secret  instructions  have  not  been  given  to 
inspectors  to  raise  their  requirements  so  that  managers 
of  non-provided  schools  cannot  cany  them  out,  and  thus 
cause  schools  gradually  to  become  Council  schools.  The 
position  of  the  managera  of  non-provided  schools  has 
become  one  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  As  a  rule 
they  have  very  small  funds  and  the  inspector  makes  very 
large  demands  on  them,  and  these  demands  managers 
naturally  try  to  put  off  on  the  County  Council,  who, 
under  the  Act,  are  liable  for  "  wear  and  tear."  Members 
of  The  Institution  have  probably  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  this  expression  means,  although  it  might  be  difficult 
to  define  it;  but  few  of  them  would  be  prepared  to 
support  such  a  claim  under  it  as  I  met  with  the  other  day. 
A  domestic  cat  belonging  to  the  school  fell  into  the  school 
well :  the  managers  said  it  cost  o.v.  to  get  the  cat  out, 
and  charged  it  to  the  Council  as  *'  reasonable  wear  and 
"  tear." 

The  Board  of  Education  are  only  one  of  the 
authorities  that  deal  with  education.  The  other,  the 
Local  Government  Board,  have  still  stranger  views,  not 
only  as  to  the  meaning,  but  also  as  to  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  Act. 
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As  to  providing  new  schools  they  have  given  this 
startling  decision.  The  old  School  Boards  could  borrow 
money  for  building  schools,  repayable  over  60  years. 
The  Education  Act  transferred  to  the  County  Councils  all 
the  powers  of  the  old  School  Boards,  one  of  which  was 
this  power  of  borrowing  money  for  60  years.  County 
Councils,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  could  not 
borrow  money  for  County  Council  purposes  for  longer 
than  30  years,  so  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
refused  to  sanction  loans  for  new  schools  for  a  longer 
[>eiiod  than  30  years,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
transfer  of  all  the  powers  of  School  Boards  to  the 
Councils,  for  they  (illege  the  power  to  borrow  for  60  years 
■cannot  be  exercised  by  the  County  Councils,  as,  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  they  cannot  borrow  money  for 
county  purposes  for  more  than  30  years,  and  they  say  a 
school  is  a  county  purpose. 

To  anyone  but  the  Local  Government  Board  it  would 
have  occurred  that  the  original  restriction  was  for  County 
Council  purposes  as  defined  by  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  and  the  transferred  powers  were  for  education 
purposes,  a  new  duty  canying  with  it  new  powers  and 
quite  a  different  tiling  from  the  old  powers.  The  result 
is  curious:  a  School  Board  borrowed  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  repayable  in  60  years ;  the  County 
Council  has  had  to  enlarge  the  school  and  borrowed  the 
money  for  doing  it :  the  Local  Government  Board  say 
it  must  be  paid  in  80  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
annual  payments  for  the  enlargement  are  greater  than 
the  annual  payments  for  the  erection  of  the  school. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  points  the  new  Bill  proposes  to  set 
right. 

Another  construction  of  the  Act  by  the  Lociil  Govern- 
ment Board  is  still  more  remarkable.     Section  18  of  the 
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1902  Act  provides  that  part  of  any  capital  money  spent 
on  schools  may  be  charged  upon  the  area  on  which  it  is 
expended.  In  the  purchase  of  sites  for  country  schools, 
which  often  do  not  come  to  more  than  £100,  the  Local 
Government  Board  hold  that  if  the  Council  do  not 
borrow  the  money  they  cannot  charge  it  upon  the  area, 
on  the  ground  that  moneys  paid  out  of  income  are  not 
capital  moneys.  In  one  case  a  site  was  purchased  for 
£100;  £75  was  charged  on  the  area  i?erved  and  £25  on  the 
county.  The  £25  was  included  in  the  rate  for  the  year 
and  paid  off;  the  Local  Government  Board  auditor  pro- 
posed to  disallow  it  on  the  ground  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  loan  for  it,  and  it  should  be  repaid  by  annual  instal- 
ments. Imagine  the  state  of  the  county  finance  20  years 
hence  if  for  every  school  site,  every  additional  class- 
room to  a  school,  every  w.c.  erected  there  is  to  be  a  loan. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  they  have  gone  a  step  further,  and 
at  least  should  have  the  credit  of  being  logical.  In  the 
case  mentioned  of  the  county  quarter  being  paid  out  of  in- 
come, they  gravely  said  you  can  only  charge  the  area  with 
three-quarters  of  what  is  actually  borrowed  ;  as  you  have 
paid  your  quarter  out  of  income  you  can  now  only  borrow 
three-quarters  of  the  remainder.  If  you  had  borrowed 
the  whole  £100,  you  could  have  charged  the  area  with 
£75.  But  as  you  have  charged  the  area  with  £75,  which 
is  borrowed,  and  paid  off  out  of  income  £25,  you  can  only 
charge  the  area  with  three-quarters  of  £75,  £75  is 
the  only  capital  money,  and  you  can  only  charge  tliree- 
(juarters  of  what  you  bon-ow,  not  of  what  you  pay.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  even  the  country  parson  drops  into 
strong  langua<;o  about  the  vagaries  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  education  expenditure  .''  This  is  another 
point  on  whicli  the  new  Bill  proposes  to  correct  the 
eccentricities  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
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Playgrounds  are  another  frequent  source  of  friction. 
The  Inspectors  are  always  complaining  of  the  state  of 
the  playgrounds,  and  usually  suggest  that  they  should 
be  asphalted.  But  this  is  an  expensive  process,  and 
often  quite  beyond  the  managers'  powers.  In  most 
cases  the  playground  has  been  worn  into  holes  by  fair 
wear  and  tear,  but  the  Local  Government  Board  say  that 
the  playground,  although  it  belongs  to  the  managers, 
and  the  managers  are  obliged  to  allow  the  children  to  use 
it  without  charge,  is  not,  when  worn  out  by  such  use, 
to  be  repaired  by  the  Council,  wear  and  tear  being 
conlSned  to  the  rooms  of  the  school  house.  So  the 
managers  cannot  get  one  farthing  from  the  Council 
towards  the  repair  of  a  playground,  but  must  keep  it 
in  repair  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

It  would  be  wearying  you  to  go  on  citing  cases  of 
the  difficulties  that  the  Government  Departments  raise. 
If  their  object  is  to  exasperate  the  ratepayers,  they  are 
doing  it  most  effectually.  Some  others  will  be  men- 
tioned later,  but  so  far  as  elementary  education  is  con- 
cerned, those  that  have  been  mentioned  will  show  why 
the  charge  for  education  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  and 
wliy  the  discontent  of  local  authorities  is  rising  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  debts  of  the  old  School  Boards  are  also  a 
fertile  source  of  discontent.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  an 
agricultural  ratepayer  to  see  why  he  should  pay  any 
pa)t  of  the  cost  of  scliool  buildings  erected  some  time 
back  in  a  town  miles  away  from  him.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  maintain  them,  but  to  pay  for  old  buildings, 
as  some  of  them  are,  which  require  constant  repair, 
is,  he  tliinks,  an  unmitigated  hardship.  It  cannot 
bo  denied  that  in  some  cases  he  has  good  ground  for 
complaint.     In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  in  praise  of 
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the  old  School  Boards,  with  regaxd  tx)  the  small  country 
School  Boards  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  either  because 
the  membera  got  the  work  done  locally,  or  because 
they  so  cut  down  the  cost  that  a  man  had  to  cheat 
to  make  it  pay,  or  from  some  other  cause^  the  schools 
they  built  are  examples  of  the  worst  work  of  the 
jeny  builder  and  the  inconsiderate  architect.  Let 
me  cite  three  cases.  (1)  In  one  school  the  only  ventila- 
tion of  the  infant  school  is  by  a  window  which  opens 
into  the  boys'  urinal.  (2)  A  school  was  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  farmyard,  and  no  water  fit  to  drink  can 
be  obtained  from  any  well  on  the  school  premises. 
(3)  The  school  drain  is  a  6  inch  pipe.  After  being 
carried  for  a  short  distance  it  discharges  into  a  4-inch  pipe, 
and  these  pipes  are  used  for  the  rest  of  its  length.  To 
make  it  the  more  aggravating,  no  persons  are  more  keen 
in  pointing  out  these  defects  than  the  members  of  the 
old  School  Boards  who  made  them,  and  the  Government 
inspectors  who  approved  them. 

The  ordinary  ratepayer  also  as  a  rule  objects  to 
secondary  education  as  now  carried  on.  There  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  his  view.  He  says  he  is  paying  to 
train  scholars  and  teachers  who  will  never  be  the 
smallest  use  to  him,  and  may  not  even  be  so  to  the  county. 
He  also  thinks  that  if  the  children  were  not  so  higlily 
educated  they  would  live  more  in  the  country.  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this 
argument,  however  much  we  may  disagree  with  it.  But 
it  is  clear  that  the  authorities  must  press  on  higher 
education  if  for  no  other  reiison  than  this — that,  if  it  is 
neglected,  the  supply  of  teachers  will  fall  ofi*,  and  the 
ratepayers  will  have  to  pay  higher  for  cariying  on 
elementary  education. 

But  a  further  difficulty  arises.    Ratepayers  say  that  if 
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we  train  teachers  and  pay  the  cost  of  training  them  out 
of  the  rates,  we  are  entitled  to  have  some  part  of  our 
money  back  and  to  insist  that  the  teachers  so  trained 
shall  serve  in  our  schools  for  such  a  time  as  will  in  some 
degree  recoup  us.  This  way  of  stating  the  case  is  plau- 
sible, but  it  is  strongly  resented  by  the  teachers ;  they  say 
that  it  is  a  restriction  on  individual  liberty  to  make — 
even  if  you  legally  can  make— rules  to  bind  a  person  to 
live  for  a  period  in  a  particular  district,  especially  when 
it  is  quite  possible  that  person  could,  for  the  same  work 
elsewhere,  earn  a  higher  salary  if  he  were  free  to  take 
his  labour  where  he  thought  best.  This  is  a  bald  state- 
ment of  the  case ;  it  is  generally  put  in  other  ways — 
slavery,  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  all  the  usual  rhetorical 
expressions  of  that  nature  with  which  we  are  not 
wholly  unfamiliar.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view  that  he  should 
be  able  to  go  where  he  can  earn  the  best  wages.  Yet  if 
this  is  to  be  so,  the  only  possible  inducement  to  make  the 
ratepayer  agree  to  train  teachers  is  gone.  Why  should 
rural  ratepayers  train  teachers  for  large  towns  where 
higher  salaries  are  paid.  It  means  that  either  salaries 
must  be  increased  to  get  good  teachers,  that  is,  higher 
rates  must  be  paid,  or  no  teachers  will  be  trained.  The 
ratepayer  says  it  is  better  to  train  none  and  pay  higher 
salaries,  than  to  pay  to  train  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay 
higher  salaries  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that,  from  his  point 
of  view  he  is  not  right. 

At  present  there  are  in  the  country  practically  very 
few  secondary  schools,  as  the  Bpard  of  Education  uses 
the  term. 

What  has  been  done  so  far  is  to  subsidise  the  old 
grammar  schools  on  the  condition  that  they  will  take 
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county  scholars.  This,  however,  in  mosD  cases  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient.  In  the  near  future,  if  secondary 
education  is  carried  on,  new  schools  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  provision  of  these  schools,  having  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  In  ordinary  cases  the  cost  may  be  put 
at  not  less  than  £35  a  place  a  sum  which  in  most  places 
will  be  practically  prohibitive,  even  when  it  will  be 
legal  for  a  County  Council  to  raise  more  than  2d.  over 
its  whole  area.     At  present  the  maximum  is  2d. 

An  Urban  District  Council  may  also  lay  a  penny  rate 
on  its  district  in  addition  to  aid  in  supplying  secondary 
education  within  its  area,  but  a  Rural  District  Council, 
however  anxious  they  may  be  to  do  so,  have  no  such 
power.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  moneys  to  be  raised 
from  the  rates  are  strictly  limited,  and  will  not  go  very 
far  in  providing  secondary  schools  at  £35  per  head. 

Here  again  is  a  difficulty  raised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Act  contains  a  power  to  charge 
the  area  served  by  a  secondary  school  with  the  cost  of 
that  school,  and  clearly,  if  a  school  has  to  be  built,  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  the  neighbourhood  served  by 
the  school  should  pay  for  it.  A  difficulty,  however, 
arises.  The  early  part  of  the  1902  Act,  Part  II.,  says  dis- 
tinctly that  not  more  than  2c/.  can  be  raised  by  a  County 
Council.  This  was  much  debated.  Section  18,  which 
gives  the  power  to  charge  the  area,  was  not  reached 
until  the  legislation  by  closure  began  ;  it  is  consequently 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  earlier  section,  as  no  limit  as  to 
cost  is  here  mentioned.  To  reconcile  the  two  is  not  easy, 
but  the  Local  Government  Board  have  evolved  a  most 
ingenious  way.  If,  they  say,  the  rate  does  not  reach  2(L 
over  the  whole  county,  you  may  have  any  sum  you  like 
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on  a  particular  area,  but,  if  it  reaches  2cl.  over  the  whole 
county,  you  cannot  have  more  than  2d  on  any  area. 

The  result  is  rather  startling.  If  the  full  rate  of 
'2d,  is  required  for  maintenance,  you  cannot  borrow  for 
building  a  secondary  school  and  charge  the  cost  on  the 
area,  as  it  would  make  the  rate  more  than  2d.,  but  if  the 
rate  over  the  whole  county  is  1|-|  or  any  other  frac- 
tion below  2d.  you  can  borrow  whatever  sum  you 
want  and  charge  it  on  the  area,  even  if  it  raises  the 
rate  to  6d.  or  1^.  In  a  particular  case  where  a 
secondary  school  is  wanted,  and  will  be  paid  for  by 
loan  on  the  area  served,  the  Council  intended  to  have 
levied  its  full  2d,,  but,  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  they 
will  now  levy  a  rate  of  l+iy^^-  on  the  whole  county  and 
Ad.  on  the  area.  The  Local  Government  Board  should 
be  congratulated  on  this  reading  of  the  Act,  which 
compels  County  Councils  to  eilect  a  saving  in  the 
interests  of  the  county  ratepayer  as  a  whole,  however 
hard  it  may  be  on  parts. 

One  or  two  other  points  on  the  working  of  the  Act 
may  be  mentioned. 

In  some  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  up  temporary 
schools ;  these  are  usually  corrugated  iron  buildings.  It 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  anyone  that  the  same 
by-laws  that  regulate  permanent  buildings  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  these.  Yet  such  is  the  case  in  the 
\iew  of  some  sanitary  authorities,  and  they  are  supported 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  procedure  adds 
to  the  cost  considerably,  but  the  rate  is  a  county  and 
not  a  district  rate,  and  neither  the  district  nor  the  Local 
Government  Board  seem  to  mind  what  the  county  pays 
for  elementary  education. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  localities  to  understand  that 
an   increase   in    the    county   charge    ultimately   affects 
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them.  In  no  matter  is  this  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  the  assessment  of  schools.  Formerly  such 
schools  as  were  liable  to  be  rated  were  assessed  at  a 
very  low  sum,  a  school  not  being  considered  property 
that  even  a  hypothetical  tenant  would  desire  to  rent. 
Now  assessment  committees  have,  wherever  possible, 
raised  school  assessments  to  something  like  the  full 
value,  forgetting  that  in  most  cases  the  rate  will  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  county  ratepayers.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  instances  of  the  jealousy  and  ignorance  of 
the  smaller  assessment  committees  that  while  the  Volun- 
tary Schools  Act,  1897,  to  a  great  extent  exempts  those 
schools  from  rating,  and  sO  they  cannot  be  touched, 
yet  the  committees  will  put  up  to  the  highest 
possible  figure  the  assessment  of  Council  schools, 
although  the  rate  comes  out  of  the  county  rate  to 
which  they  contribute.  But,  as  the  assessment  of 
every  new  building  relieves  the  rate  upon  land  to  an 
infinitesimal  extent,  advantage  is  taken  even  of  this. 

Another  anomaly  under  the  Act  will  possibly  be  put 
right  in  the  new  Bill.  No  provision  in  the  Act  of  1902 
was  more  calculated  to  sut  down  expenses  than  the 
power  of  providing  means  to  convey  children  to  schools, 
and  so  get  rid  of  that  most  expensive  kind  of  school,  the 
small  school  with  under  50  children.  If  the  authority 
were  to  build  or  provide  a  school,  the  cost  could  be  spread 
over  the  area  which  the  school  served,  but  if,  instead  of 
doing  that,  the  children  were  collected  and  conveyed  to 
the  school,  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  collection  could 
not  be  charged  on  the  area  served,  but  must  be  borne 
by  the  managers  who  carry  out  the  conveyance  and 
collection.  Consequently  the  provision,  if  acted  upon, 
would  enable  some  parishes  to  place  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding their  school  accommodation  on  their  neighbours. 
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This  decision  has  checked  a  most  useful  attempt  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  each  parish  must  have  a  school  of 
its  own  and  to  provide  that  schools  should  be  so  placed 
that  they  may  serve  the  widest  possible  area^  and  so 
enable  the  number  to  be  reduced.  From  an  educational 
point  of  view  a  well  staffed,  well  found,  large  school  is 
far  better  than  a  small  school,  which  must  be  ill  staffed 
and  cannot  be  well  found. 

To  show  the  difference  in  cost.  In  a  district  with 
11  schools,  123  teachers,  5,645  children  on  the  books, 
that  is  an  average  of  515  children  to  a  school,  the 
cost  per  child  is  £2  14s.  54d.  In  another  district  in 
the  same  county  where  there  are  10  schools,  43  teachers, 
878  children  on  the  books,  an  average  of  87  to  a  school, 
the  cost  per  child  is  £2  18s.  lO^d.  or  4^.  bd.  more  per 
child.  It  may  be  put  in  another  way — the  average 
cost  per  child  in  Worcestershire  is  £2  l7s.  4<i.,  on  an 
average  attendance  of  42,10G  children.  The  county 
is  divided  into  15  districts  for  education,  12  rural  and 
-^  urban  ;  only  one  of  the  urban  is  above  the  average, 
while  only  three  of  the  rural  are  below  it. 

One  more  instance  may  be  cited  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Board  of  Education  act  quite  heedless  of  cost.  A 
secondary  school  is  much  wanted  in  a  part  of  Worcester- 
shire adjoining  Birmingham.  After  some  diflSculty  a 
site  was  selected,  which  would  serve  the  whole  district, 
but,  as  it  had  to  be  near  the  people  who  would  use  the 
school,  the  price  of  the  site  was  high,  6s,  a  yard ;  it  was 
agreed  to  buy  1\  acres  at  that  price,  and,  as  the  school 
was  for  250  at  £40  a  place,  it  would  be  a  considerable 
charge  on  the  ratepayers.  The  plans  of  the  site  were 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  approval.  This 
is  their  reply  : 

*'  The  site  is  iL'})orted    to  be  convenient  and  within 
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"  easy  access  of  the  more  populous  districts.  Its  area, 
"  however,  is  only  a  little  over  one  and  a  half  acres,  and 
"  having  regard  to  the  size  of  the  school  which  will  be 
"  required  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  neighbourhood, 
"  does  not  afford  room  for  organised  games,  such  as 
"  cricket,  football,  and  hockey.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
"  such  provision  should  be  made  if  possible,  and  it  is 
"  therefore  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
"  a  site  between  three  and  four  acres."  The  acre  and  a 
half  will  cost  £2,178  ;  assuming  that  a  site  could  be 
got  at  about  that  price,  the  three  or  four  acres  that  the 
Board  talk  of  with  such  a  light  heart  will  cost  over 
£4,000  at  the  very  least.  The  local  authorities  think  that 
the  site  of  a  secondary  school  in  which  young  ladies  may 
play  hockey  will  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  £4,000  when 
the  building  will  cost  £10,000.  The  country  ratepayers 
would  pa}'  a  reasonable  sum,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
pay  this,  so  the  Board  of  Education  by  their  fads  and  their 
folly  are  preventing  the  provision  of  a  school  which  is 
much  wanted.  How  long  Parliament  will  allow  an  Act 
to  be  thus  administered  it  will  be  interesting  to  see. 
But  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  get  ratepayers  to  agree 
to  carry  out  proper  provision  for  education  the  fault  is 
that  of  the  Board. 

There  are  other  portions  of  the  Act  and  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  to  which  attention  might  well  be 
directed,  but  I  must  only  tresspass  on  your  time  in  men- 
tioning one  or  two  very  important  points  on  the  effect  the 
Act  is  having  and  will  have  on  the  future  of  the  country. 
1.  Will  the  Act  promote  education  in  rural  districts  f 
To  this,  in  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  No.  The  cost 
of  elementary  education  is  so  great  that  the  rural  rate- 
payer will  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  reduce  it,  and  the 
most  obvious  ways  that  occur  to  him  are  to  limit  tho 
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number  of  children  in  the  schools,  and  to  get  the  cheapest 
possible  teachers. 

Country  schools  were  most  desirous  of  excluding 
children  under  five,  not  from  reasons  of  health,  but  to 
avoid  enlarging  schools  and  to  cut  down  cost.  They  are 
also  most  desirous  of  having  children  leave  as  early  as 
possible,  alleging  the  necessity  of  making  children  leave 
early  to  work  on  the  land.  The  real  reason  is  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  the  schools  by  reducing  the  school 
period  of  each  child  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  From  an 
educational  standpoint,  for  a  child  to  have  merely  the 
minimum  amount  of  school  time  that  can  be  given,  cannot 
be  good.  One  instance  may  be  cited.  At  a  meeting  of  a 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  which  the 
new  Bill  was  considered,  a  member  moved  a  resoluton 
regretting  that  the  Bill  did  not  give  increased  faciliticKS 
for  removing  children  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  in 
rural  districts,  a  course  which  would  permit  them  to 
commence  the  practical  and  more  important  part  of  their 
education  while  still  at  receptive  years.  He  said  that 
the  elements  of  country  work  in  which  those  children 
would  have  to  be  engaged,  were  never  acquired  so  well 
as  before  the  age  of  13  or  14.  He  suggested  that 
children  in  the  country  might  leave  at  11,  but  continue 
attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools  up  to  the 
age  of  16.  The  discipline  would  be  good  for  them. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

The  other  way  is  to  cut  down  salaries  of  teachers. 
If  a  teacher  can  be  got  at  a  very  low  figure,  the  country 
managers  always  do  so,  quite  independent  of  the  teaching 
capabilities.  The  great  danger  at  the  present  day  is  that 
tlie  County  Councils  seem  likely  to  produce  in  the  near 
future  a  stock  of  ill- educated  teachers,  who  will  not  be 
li'ood  enough  for  the  large  town  schools,  but  who,  as 
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they   will  be   cheap,  will  be  employed  in  the  country 
schools. 

The  result  of  the  excessive  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Education  will  therefore  be  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  schooling  and  the  cheapest  possible  teachers, 
neither  of  which  state  of  things  will  promote  education 
in  rural  districts. 

2.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  social 
state  of  the  rural  districts  ? 

As  now  administered  by  the  two  Government  Depart- 
ments, it  will  tend  to  increase  the  migration  from  the 
country  to  the  towns. 

Building  cottages  means  inci*eased  population  and 
increased  school  accommodation,  which  mean  increased 
rates.  Keep  down  cottages  and  you  keep  down  rates — 
such  is,  and  will  be,  the  farmer's  view.  If  he  can  keep 
down  his  rates  by  not  asking  his  landlord  to  build 
fresh  cottages,  he  will  not  ask  him.  Then,  from  the 
other  side,  the  labourer,  besides  the  other  attractions  to 
the  town,  will  recognise  that  he  can  get  his  children 
better  education,  possibly  meals  for  nothing,  and  other 
advantages.  The  old  people  may  stay,  but  the  young 
ones  will  go.  In  fact,  the  Education  Act  offers  a  premium 
to  young  married  couples  to  leave  the  country  for  the 
town. 

3.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  the  value  of 
land  in  rural  districts  ?  It  will  materially  depreciate  it. 
With  the  present  state  of  prices,  it  will  take  but  a  small 
further  rise  in  rates  for  tenants  to  ask,  and  with  reason, 
for  a  reduction  in  rent. 

Let  me  take  two  cases  which  will  show  the  serious 
nature  of  the  position. 

(i.)  A  parish  in  which  the  largest  ratepayers  are 
two  brickyards,  the  main    population    being  men  who 
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work  in  the  brickyards,  requires  further  school  accom- 
modation, which  will  have  to  be  provided.  The  brick- 
yards are  highly  assessed,  but  are  not  doing  well.  The 
sum  which  the  parish  will  have  to  pay  for  higher  educa- 
tion, for  general  elementary  education,  and  for  a  special 
rate  for  their  new  schools,  will  be  about  15d.  in  the  £. 
This  may  cause  the  brickyards  to  stop,  and  if  so  a  large 
number  of  the  houses  will  become  void.  What  the  rate 
will  be  on  the  remainder  of  them  in  that  case  one  would 
rather  not  consider,  yet  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  the  effect  of  the  Education  Act  will  be 
to  further  depress  the  trade  of  the  district,  to  increase 
the  old  rates,  and  so  depreciate  the  value  of  the  property 
to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

(ii.)  In  an  agricultural  parish,  the  whole  of  which 
belongs  to  one  man,  the  cottages  are  all  old,  worn  out, 
and  unsuited  to  modern  requirements.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  parish  is  small  and  is  decreasing.  By 
excluding  infants  the  necessity  of  a  new  school  has  been 
avoided,  but  if  new  cottages  are  built  a  new  scliool  will 
become  a  necessity.  Tiie  landlord  says  that,  witli 
building  by-laws  and  other  requirements,  to  rebuild  the 
cottages  will  cost  such  a  sum  as  may,  if  he  is  lucky,  give 
him  from  1 J  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  He 
is  now  getting  3i  per  cent,  for  his  money.  If  a  school 
for  75  children  were  added  it  would  reduce  his  return 
to  1  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  Why,  he  asks,  should  he 
sKcritice  2i  per  cent.  ^  He  will  not  do  it,  and  the 
sanitary  authority  will  close  some  of  his  cottages,  thus 
driving  tlie  people  away  from  the  place. 

I  have  given  tliese  two  cases,  as  they  are  typical  of 
the  present  state  of  things  and  of  what  occurs  under 
I  lie  Education  Act.  I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  a 
remedy.     I  can  only  give  tlie  result  of  my  experience  as 
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Chairman  of  an  Education  Committee,  which  leads  me 
to  regard  tlie  1902  Act,  as  now  administered  from 
Whitehall,  as  a  source  of  peril  to  the  country. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Chinnock  (Member  of  Council)  said  it 
gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Willis  Bund  for  his  interesting  and  most 
comprehensive  Paper,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  read 
with  interest  by  many  Members  unable  to  be  then 
present,  when,  in  due  course,  it  was  published  in  the 
Transactions.  It  touched,  in  a  certain  sense,  on  the 
Bill  which  was  now  causing  so  much  agitation  through- 
out the  country.  He  could  not  pretend  to  speak  with 
any  authority  on  the  subject,  for  he  had  not  studied  it 
suflBciently  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  any  useful 
opinion,  and  in  such  a  case  he  thought  silence  was  best ; 
but  he  had  his  own  views  on  it  nevertheless.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Willis  Bund  that  every  alteration  of  the 
kind  tended  to  increase  the  burden  on  land,  which,  it 
was  generally  conceded,  was  sufficiently  burdened 
already.  The  new  measure  was  bound  to  increase  the 
rates. 

On  another  point  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Willis 
Bund.  He  thought  the  farmers  paid  a  great  deal  more 
than  their  proper  share  for  education,  for,  although  they 
paid  as  much,  they  did  not  get  the  same  benetit  from  it, 
iis  those  who  lived  in  the  urban  districts.  In  the  parish 
where  he  lived  in  Hampshire,  the  cost  of  education  was 
met  voluntarily,  for  it  happened  to  be  a  very  large 
parish,  with  many  people  living  in  it  whose  income  was 
not  derivable  from  land  alone.  The  schools  were  now 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  but  there  was, 
he   feared,    a  prospect    that  thoy    would    soon  be  con- 
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fiscated — he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  confiscation — ^and 
the  rate  chargeable  on  the  parish  would  be  an  extra 
burden.  But  he  must  not  express  his  opinion  on  the 
proposed  legislation  with  which,  as  Mr.  Willis  Bund 
said,  his  admirable  Paper  did  not  deal. 

Mr.  P.  E.  PiLDiTCH  (Fellow)  said  he  had  very  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Willis 
Bund  for  his  excellent  Paper,  and  he  could  only  express 
his  regret  that  there  was  not  a  larger  number  present, 
especially  of  the  country  Members,  at  whose  particular 
request  the  afternoon  meetings  had  been  instituted,  and 
to  whom,  one  would  imagine,  a  Paper  of  this  kind, 
dealing  largely  with  rural  districts  as  affected  by  the 
Education  Act.  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

It  was  indeed  a  relief  to  hear  public  education  dis- 
cussed from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  the 
interminable  religious  question,  of  which  the  whole 
country  had  heard  so  much,  and  would,  he  feared,  hear 
a  great  deal  more  during  the  next  few  months.  However 
important  the  religious  aspect  might  be  to  the  countrj^ 
no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Willis  Bund  said,  the  ratepayer,  and 
particularly  the  rural  ratepayer,  had  found  the  financial 
aspects  of  it  quite  as  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  as 
the  religious.  He  had  himself  lately  had  occasion  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  working  of  the  Education 
Act  in  two  counties.  In  one  county  remote  from  London, 
in  a  purely  rural  parish,  the  Education  rate  had  been 
very  small  indeed,  ranging  from  Id.  to  2c?.  in  the  £,  but 
after  the  Education  Act  of  1902  it  went  up  to  7d.  or 
Hd.,  and  without  any  serious  alteration  in  the  chai-acter 
of  the  education  given. 

The  Education  Act  of  11)02  was  no  doubt,  from  many 
points  of  view,  an  excellent  Act,  educationally ;  but  it 
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had  the  unfortunate  effect  that  it  set  up  two  sets  of 
masters  over  the  people  administering  education  locally. 
Instead  of  having  only  the  Education  Department  in 
Whitehall  to  deal  with,  after  the  Act  was  passed,  they 
had  a  new  set  of  masters  with  expensive  procedure  and 
machinery,  namely,  the  County  Councils,  to  satisfy,  and 
that  was,  he  thought,  one  gi-eat  cause  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  had  been  expressed.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  financial  burdens  so  placed  on  the  ratepayer  had 
much  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the  late  Government 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Willis  Bund  made  was  that 
the  education  given  in  the  country  districts,  though  it 
had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  considerable  price,  was  not  really, 
in  its  essence,  what  the  people  wanted.  It  was  not 
practical  enough.  The  farmers  and  ratepayers  generally 
were  called  upon  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
pay  for  something  which  they  thought  had  a  tendency 
to  drive  labour  away  from  the  land. 

It  was  not  possible  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock  and  expect  the  country  to  depart  from  the  attempt 
it  was  making  to  educate  the  whole  population,  as 
America  and  Germany  did ;  but  it  did  seem  to  him  that 
a  code  suitable  to.  the  rural  districts  ought  to  be,  and 
could  be,  drawn  up.  One  or  two  small  Bills  had  been 
before  Parliament  for  some  years  past,  though  they  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  being  discussed,  which  aimed 
at  more  practical  methods,  by  which  some  of  the  details 
of  country  life  could  be  taught  rather  than  mere  book 
learning,  for  which  the  farmers  found  the  money,  but 
from  which  they  got  no  advantage,  but  rather  the 
contrary. 

It  was,  he  thought,  generally  admitted  that  the  man 
who  found  the  money  should  have  something  to  say  as  to 
its  expenditure. 
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He  wa«  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Willis  Bund  say  in  the 
concluding  sentences  of  his  Paper  that  he  had  no  solu- 
tion to  offer.  It  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  unfortunate 
that  anyone  with  such  wide  and  long  experience  as 
Mr.  Willis  Bund,  who  had  studied  the  subject  from 
within  as  he  had  done,  could  suggest  no  solution  of 
the  evils  which  had  been  so  carefully  and  thought- 
fully pointed  out.  He  hardly  dared,  after  Mr.  Willis 
Bund's  admission,  to  suggest  any  solution,  but  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  in  addition  to  endeavouring  to 
curtail  some  of  the  extravagances  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  the  most  practical  way  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  the  heavy  increased  expenditure  would  be  to 
largely  increase  the  subvention  from  the  general  tax- 
payer for  the  relief  of  the  local  ratepayer.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  Government  would  put  the  whole 
amount  on  the  national  shoulders,  for  he  supposed  that 
would  encourage  local  extravagance,  but  he  believed 
there  was  reason  for  a  strong  demand  to  be  made  by 
those  on  whom  the  burden  rested  for  a  further 
subvention  in  aid. 


Mr.  W.  C.  F.  Anderson  (Visitor)  said  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Willis 
Bund.  He  was,  he  supposed,  more  directly  interested 
in  the  subject  than  most  of  the  Members  present,  for, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Berks 
County  Council,  he  knew  exactly  where  the  shoe 
pinched  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  and  he 
remembered  parallel  cases  to  nearly  every  one  mentioned, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  views  of  ratepayers  and 
the  increasing  stringency  of  the  Board  of  Education 
requirements. 
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It  was  probably  want  of  time  which  had  led 
Mr.  Willis  Bund  to  omit  one  point  with  regard  to  the 
8  square  feet  per  scholar.  'I'he  Board  of  Education 
never  moved  together  as  a  whole.  Its  building  depart- 
ment, for  instance^  took  several  years  to  learn  what 
the  other  departments  were  doing.  The  8  feet  applied  to 
the  time  when  the  children  left  school  at  10  or  11  years 
of  age,  while  now  about  13^  years  was  the  rule. 
The  children  being  now  retained  longer,  naturally 
increased  in  average  size,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
put  them  into  the  8  square  feet  w^hich  were  enough  for 
the  younger  ones.  The  number  attending  also  increased, 
and  when  the  Board  cf  Educntion  asked  for  enlarge- 
ment it  was  often  found  that  the  enlargement  would 
not  add  to  the  school  accommodation.  Great  difficulty 
often  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education 
was  so  particular  in  regard  to  the  rooms  that  a  school 
might  be  found  with  one  "  recognised  "  room  and  two 
**  unrecognised."  Probably  there  was  enough  room  for 
the  children,  but  one  or  two  of  the  rooms  )iiight  be 
n  few  inches  short  of  the  standard,  and  those  rooms 
could  not  be  "  recognised  "  as  affording  sufficient  accom- 
modation. 

As  to  playgrounds,  he  thought  Mr.  Willis  Bund  was 
not  quite  fair  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  He 
believed  the  confusion  was  really  due  to  the  wording 
of  the  wear  and  tear  clause  of  the  Act,  which  said 
'*any  wear  and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room,"  in  the 
school  house.  If  it  had  only  said  "  the  school  house," 
the  case  would  have  been  met.  That  point  had  misled 
several  County  Councils,  his  own  among  the  number, 
who,  at  first,  had  been  quite  prepared  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  repair  to  playgrounds. 

Another  point  on  which  inspectors  had  bothered  all 
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the  authorities,  especially  during  the  last  year,  was  the 
system  of  ventilation.  In  the  case  of  every  little  school, 
with  perhaps  19  children,  the  managers  were  asked  to 
provide  a  "  system  of  ventilation."  They  might  attempt 
to  ventilate  by  keeping  windows  open  winter  and  summer, 
but  that  was  not  regarded  as  a  proper  "  system  "  of 
ventilation. 

With  regard  to  playgrounds  being  provided,  he 
knew  a  case  where,  although  there  were  several  acres  of 
village  green  immediately  adjacent  to  the  school,  the 
managers  had  been  called  upon  to  provide  a  playground. 

As  to  the  exclusion  of  infants,  his  own  committee 
had  passed  a  resolution  excluding  infants  under  5  yeai-s 
of  age,  but  this  was  not  done  merely  to  avoid  asking  for 
enlargements,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the  physical 
disability  of  the  children.  For  children  under  5,  schools 
must  be  at  very  short  distances  apart,  but  after  5  years 
of  age,  they  could  walk  a  mile  to  and  fro,  and  so  the 
necessity  of  conveying  them  was  got  rid  of.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  little  children  under  5,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  special  rooms  and  special  teachers,  and  for  the 
kindergarten  method  to  be  rightly  carried  out  one 
teacher  was  required  for  every  5  or  6  children,  and,  as 
those  children  earned  the  smallest  grant,  it  would  not  pay 
to  take  them. 

The  1^reside\t  said  that,  speaking  as  chairman  of  an 
education  committee  since  the  Act  had  been  brought  into 
operation,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  altogether  agree 
with  Mr.  Willis  Bund.  He  was  afraid  that  Worcester- 
shire must  be  suffering  under  considerable  complications 
with  regard  to  the  rates.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  in  which 
he  lived,  there  had  been  no  friction  in  the  working  of 
the  Education  Act,  either  in  the  ease  of  officials  or  of 
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employers  of  labour.  From  the  latest  monthly  returns 
he  found  that  the  attendance  was  94*8,  which,  he  thought, 
was  extremely  good. 

In  his  district,  which  was  a  purely  agricultural  one, 
a  by-law  had  been  adopted  giving  the  children  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  work  during  the  best  time,  i.e. 
during  the  harvest.  In  the  case  of  any  child  over  II, 
who  had  passed  the  Fourth  Standard,  the  parents  could 
give  notice  to  the  local  authority  that  the  child  was  to 
be  employed  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  provided  that 
such  child,  between  the  ages  of  11  and  13  should  attend 
school  260  times  in  the  year,  during  the  period  from  the 
Ist  November  in  any  year  to  the  15th  July  next  ensuing 
That  meant  that  except  during  that  period  a  child  might 
be  employed  in  agricultura 

As  far  as  his  experience  went,  none  of  the  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Willis  Bund  referred  to  in  his  Paper  had 
arisen.  He  agreed  with  him  that  many  fads  of  inspec- 
tor had  to  be  contended  with.  It  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  an  inspector  to  dictate  all  sorts  of  small  altera.- 
tions,  but  these  were  not  always  carried  out,  and  no 
veiy  gi'eat  difficulty  had  arisen  from  this  omission.  But 
if  any  real  difficulty  arose,  a  small  deputation  attending 
at  Whitehall  would  always  be  treated  fairly  by  Mr. 
Morantand  his  colleagues,  and  their  suggestions  met  in  a 
most  reasonable  spirit. 

Secondary  education  was,  he  thought,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country,  and  he  did  not  agree  that 
farmers  and  others  were  not  getting  any  benefit  from  it. 

In  his  county  there  were  three  excellent  secondary 
schools  which  were  well  attended,  and  at  these  the 
farmers  and  small  shopkeepers'  children  had  an  excellent 
education.  The  cost  of  these  was  met  out  of  the 
*'  whisky  money." 
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In  past  years  the  whole  of  this  money  had  not  been 
spent  on  technical  education,  and  when  secondary 
education  had  to  be  organized  the  Council  had  a  good 
round  sum  to  work  on  in  starting  their  schools. 

He  held  the  opinion  very  strongly  that  teachers 
should  be  thoroughly  up  to  their  work.  It  was  of  great 
importance  that  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
the  teachers  should  be  well  trained  and  fully  competent 
in  every  respect. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  repairs  to  playgrounds, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  his  own  County  Council 
had  done  some  repairs  to  a  playground  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  part  of  the  school  building,  and  had  to  make 
the  matter  right  afterwards.  It  seemed  a  little  hard 
that  managei-s  should  be  called  upon  to  keep  a  play- 
ground in  order. 

On  the  question  of  the  migration  of  the  population 
from  the  agricultural  districts  into  the  towns,  he  held  a 
very  strong  opinion.  It  was  well  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  thoroughly,  but  if  better 
homes  were  not  provided  they  would  not  stay  on  the 
land.  His  experience  was  not  a  small  one  throughout 
the  Easteni  Counties,  and  in  his  opinion  a  better  class  of 
home  was  the  real  want  of  the  people. 

He  had  found  tlie  Education  Act  up  to  the  present 
time  work  well  and  smoothly.  As  he  said,  there  was  in 
his  district  an  excellent  attendance,  and,  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  a  good  education  provided.  What  the  future 
might  be  no  man  knew,  but  when  the  future  came  he 
supposed  they  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  as 
practical  and  wise  citizens. 

He  was  sure  all  present  would  agree  with  him  in 
thanking  Mr.  Willis  Bund  for  his  Paper,  which  must  do 
good,  and    would   show   the   authorities   at   Whitehall 
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that,  at  all  events,  the  Chairman  of  the  Worcestershire 
Committee  had  his  eye  on  them,  and  if  the  Paper  were 
tlie  means  of  facilitating  business  through  Whitehall,  it 
would  not  have  been  read  in  vain. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Willis  Bund,  in  reply,  said  he  was  extremely 
obliged  to  the  Meeting  for  the  very  kind  vote  of  thanks 
accorded  him  for  his  Paper. 

There  were  manyother  points  that  heshould  have  liked 
to  have  dealt  with, but  the  time  at  his  disposal  was  limited. 
There  were,  however,  three  points  that  he  wished 
briefly  to  mention.  First,  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Pilditch 
had  said  as  to  transferring  the  cost  from  the  ratepayer 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  He  quite  agreed  with  that, 
but  the  difliculty  was  that  it  would  only  be  a  partial 
relief,  for  a  very  large  number  of  the  ratepayers  had  also 
to  pay  income  tax  as  well,  and  if  the  income  tax  went  up 
the  lowering  of  the  rates  would  not  relieve  those  persons 
to  any  great  extent. 

He  was  happy  to  hear  of  a  county  like  the  President's, 
but  he  would  mention  what  a  real  grievance  Education 
Rate  was  in  his  own  county.  In  1903-4,  the  expenditure 
on  education  in  the  County  of  Worcester  was  £92,000 : 
in  1905  it  was  £132,000  ;  in  1906  £144,000;  and  it  was 
estimated  that  for  the  year  1907,  it  would  be  £174,000 : 
so  it  would  be  seen  that  it  was  a  very  real  burden 
pressing  very  lieavily  upon  the  ratepayers.  Of  course^ 
the  whole  of  it  did  not  come  out  of  the  rates,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  did.  Ho  agreed  with  Mr.  Anderson 
that  "  wear  and  tear  "  in  the  Act  applied  to  rooms  in 
the  school  house,  and  not  to  i]ut  house. 
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The  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  refer  was  the 
remark  by  the  President,  with  which  he  entirely  agreed, 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  the  teachers 
the  best  possible  education.  He  thought  it  would  be 
simply  wicked  to  compel  people  to  send  their  children  to 
a  school  where  they  would  be  inefficiently  taught.  But 
one  too  often  found  that  the  managers  of  small  country 
schools  would  employ  teachers  at  the  lowest  price  in  order, 
lis  they  said,  to  keep  down  the  rates.  He  knew  of 
several  cases  where  teachers  had  been  engaged  by  the 
managei-s  at  a  rate  so  low  that  one  was  compelled 
to  inquire  why  a  man  should  work  for  the  money.  It 
was  generally  found  that  there  was  something  against 
him  — some  reason  why,  if  he  were  qualified,  he  was 
unable  to  take  a  place  in  a  better  school.  To  employ 
incompetent  teachers  in  a  school  to  which  the  children 
were  forced  to  go,  and  to  liave  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
school  at  the  same  rate  as  if  there  were  competent 
teachers,  would  be  a  misuse  of  the  powers  confen-ed 
by  the  Act  on  the  educational  authorities,  and  a 
breach  of  the  trust  confided  to  them  in  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

The  Meetintr  then  adjourned. 
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General  Introduction. 

Two  Papers  dealing  with  tire  have  been  previously 
read  at  Meetings  of  The  Institution,  one  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bedells,  Fellow,  on  ''  The  Insurance  of  Buildings 
"Against  Fire"  (vol.  xxxiv.,  part  ix.,  Session  1901- 
1902),  and  the  other  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  Fellow,  on 
"  Regulations  for  Protection  from  Fire "  (vol.  xxxv., 
part  vii..  Session  1902-1908). 

In  the  discussion  on  tlie  latter  most  interesting  Paper, 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  Fellow,  made  the  very  forcible 
remark,  "  that  no  one  had  really  learnt  anything  from 
"  the  great  fires  which  had  occurred  ....  even  the 
"  great  Paris  fire  was  absolutely  useless  in  that  respect. 
"  It  taught  absolutely  nothing  that  was  not  known  before 
"  .  .  .  .  Practical  men  knew  beforehand  that  if  fire  were 
"  applied  to  combustible  materials  they  would  burn ; 
"  .  .  .  .  anyone  who  had  ever  seen  the  process  of  light- 
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"  ing  an  ordinary  kitchen  fire  had  seen  all  that  a 
"  conflagration  could  teach  him."  With  this  remark  I 
most  emphatically  concur,  for  the  tempei^ature  and 
destructiveness  of  any  conflagration  are  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  plan  of  the  building,  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  the  material  used  in*  its  construction,  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  the  time,  location,  and  cause  of 
the  fire,  and  other  incidents,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility 
of  reduction  to  any  standard  formula,  and  a  study  of 
the  stresses  which  a  building  has  to  withstand,  during 
and  after  a  severe  conflagration,  is  also  so  complex  a 
problem  as  to  be  practically  indeterminate  if  viewed  as 
a  whole ;  but,  if  one  resolves  it  into  separate  considera- 
tions of  design  and  material,  it  is  brought  more  within 
the  bounds  of  solution  and  the  range  of  every-day 
practice  in  design. 

For  this  reason,  I  regard  as  practically  valueless  all 
experiments  which  involve  the  construction  of,  say,  a 
model  room,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  when,  in  many 
eases,  the  building  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
comparatively  fresh,  the  wall  and  floor'  stresses  are 
trivial,  and  the  internal  space  is  utterly  inadequate  for 
tlie  generation  of  a  really  serious  fire.  Far  more  profit- 
fible  experience  would  result  from  a  careful  inspection  of 
all  interiors  after  the  extinction  of  a  fire,  for  much 
information  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  fire  could  be 
obtained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  condition, 
fused  or  otherwise,  of  the  metallic  .fixtures.  Thus,  for 
instance,  lead  melts  at  326^  C,  aluminium  at  625°  C, 
and  brass  at  1,000°  C,  so  that  if,  on  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  two*first-named  had  melted,  and  the  last- 
named  had  not,  one  would  know  that  the  temperature 
in  the  places  in  which  they  were  severally  situated 
exceeded  625°  C,  but  did  not  exceed  1,000°  C. ;  and  by 
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tabulating  the  records  of  the  intensity  and  destructive- 
ness  of  fires  in  various  buildings  of  similar  plan,  struc- 
tural arrangement,  and  trade,  one  would  create  an 
almost  invaluable  record  for  reference,  from  which  much 
good  must  eventually  result. 

After  a  most  careful  and  searching  inquiry,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  little  or  no  definite  information 
existed  on  the  question  either  of  design  or  strength  of 
material,  and  while  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  offer  any 
data  on  the  first  question,  I  hope  that  Members  of  The 
Institution  may,  from  their  large  experience,  assist  in  the 
compilation  of  much  exact  data,  on  lines  which  may  be 
directly  or  indirectly  suggested  by  my  Paper. 

Purposes  of  the  Research. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  was  not  so  much  to 
determine  the  design  of  a  building  for  fire  resistance,  as 
to  estimate  the  ultimate  stability  of  an  editice  after 
subjection  to  a  severe  conflagration,  and  to  afford  some 
small  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  demolition  or  reconstruction  shall  succeed 
the  wrecking  influences  of  a  big  conflagration.. 

In  brief,  the  following  points  were  considered  : — 
First. — The    transverse    and    crushing   strength   of 
stone ; 

(a)  When  thoroughly  dried  in  the  steam  oven  so  as 
to  expel  all  absorbed  water  held  in  the  pores, 
but  not  the  water  of  crystallisation ; 

(b)  When  thoroughly  soaked  in  water ; 

(c)  When  subjected  for  various  definite  periods  to 
constant  temperatures  ranging  from  500^  C. 
to  820°  C,  and  eitlier  slow  cooled  in  air  or 
suddenly  cooled    by  iunnersion  in  cold  water 
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iniiiiediately  upon  removal  from  the  furnace, 

the   latter   case   being  intended   to  somewhat 

imitate  the  conditions  when  a  jet  of  water  is 

directed  upon  a  burning  building. 

Second. — The  expansion  of  the  stone  with  increase  of 

temperature  from  20°  C.  to  800°  C,  and  the  permanent 

alteration  in  dimension  on  subsequent  cooling. 

For  the  whole  of  the  data  of  that  part  of  the 
research  bearing  upon  expansion  and  permanent  swelling 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  0.  W.  Griffith,  B.Sc, 
A.R.C.S.,  with  whom  I  am  collaborating  in  another 
research  on  the  physical  properties  of  concrete  and  ferro- 
concrete, and  who  specially  devised  a  most  delicate  exten- 
someter  of  novel  form  and  great  accuracy  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  data  on  expansion  recorded  in  Tables  (J 
and  7  of  the  appendix  to  this  Paper. 

Historical  Introduction. 

Although  somewhat  adverse  to  the  customary  his- 
torical introduction,  I  think  it  might  perhaps  be  of  some 
interest  to  briefly  summarise  all  the  more  important,  but 
i-ather  scanty,  references  to  the  subject.  Pliny  states  that 
the  Romans  quarried  rock  by  heating  it  and  sprinkling 
vinegar  on  the  heated  surface  along  the  predetermined 
line  of  separation.  Raimondi  ascribes  to  the  Peruvians, 
in  the  quarrying  of  the  gigantic  monoliths  28'  x  13'  x  7', 
used  in  the  construction  of  Tia  Huana50  and  other 
Incarial  cities,  similar  methods,  except  that  the  Peruvians, 
previous  to  the  ignition  of  the  fire,  chiselled  a  groove 
along  the  line  of  separation,  into  which,  after  the  removal 
of  the  combustibles,  water  was  poured ;  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature  inducing  rupture  of  the  stone. 

The  axial  expansion  of  various  crystals,  which,  in 
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common  with  other  physical  properties,  varies  along 
different  axes,  has  been  determined  by  various  physicists, 
and  a  few  results  of  the  more  important  researches  are 
tabulated  in  Table  13  b.  Researches  on  the  expansion 
of  building  stone  in  broad  classes  have  also  been  under- 
taken by  Colonel  Totten,  Messrs.  Adie  and  Bartlett,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  Engineer  Corps,  the 
results  of  which  are  summarised  in  Table  13  A. 

In  heat  resistance,  or  the  depreciation  in  strength  of 
stone  after  subjection  to  high  temperatures,  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  statistical  table  whatever,  and 
in  fact  the  only  tabular  statement  at  all  on  this  ques- 
tion, known  to  me,  is  that  of  Dr.  Cutting,  detailed 
below,  giving  the  order  of  resistance  in  decreasing 
ratio  of  "fire-resisting"  material,  when  water  is  not 
applied,  viz. : — 

1.  Marble. 

'1,  Limestone. 

3.  Sandstone. 

4.  Granite. 

5.  Conglomerate. 

The  accuracy  of  this  table  is  not  at  all  borne  out  by 
the  data  derived  from  my  research,  and  from  this 
tabular  arrangement  I  most  strongly  dissent,  since  the 
physical  structure  of  each  class  and  subclass  of  stone 
varies  so  considerably  as  to  preclude  any  generic 
^^rouping  such  as  this  list  presumes.  An  inspection  of 
Tables  2  and  3  will  at  once  emphasise  this. 

There  are  doubtless  many  isolated  examples,  in 
personal  experience,  of  the  relative  eflfects  of  fire  on 
different  stones  in  the  same  edifice,  but  these  are 
unfortunately  not  readily  available.  One  may,  however, 
serve  as  a  good  example.  In  1878  the  .granite  body  of 
the  Church    of  St.  Peter's,   Laverton,  was  demolished, 
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whilst  the  freestone  tower  stood  intact,  although  the 
heat  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  granite  sills  and  jambs 
in  the  tower,  and  bo  melt  the  bells  in  it,  the  temperature 
being,  say,  about  850°  C. 

The  effect  of  variations  of  diurnal  temperature  and  of 
humidity  are  all  too  common  an  experience  to  be  worth}' 
of  repetition,  and  are  also  fully  discussed  in  Gwilt's 
Encyclopedia  of  Architecture,  Hull's  Building  Stones  of 
the  British  Isles,  Mal^cot's  Materiaux  de  Construction, 
and  other  works.  Investigations  of  the  contained  water 
in  stone  are  recorded  in  Daniell  and  Wheatstone's 
"  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  respecting  Stone  to  be 
"  used  in  the  Construction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
"  1839,"  and  sundry  papers  and  reports  by  Stephenson, 
Ansted,  Sterry  Hunt,  and  others. 

Description  of  the  Stones. 

The  stones  tested  were  selected  to  be  as  representa- 
tive as  possible  of  the  geological  formation  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  those  more  commonly  used  in 
construction  in  this  country ;  in  all,  24  classes  of  stone 
were  experimented  upon,  of  which  six  were  sandstones, 
nine  were  limestones  and  calcareous  freestones,  six  were 
marbles,  and  three  were  of  igneous  origin. 

In  the  following  brief  description  of  these  stones  I 
have  omitted  all  mention  of  their  physical  constants, 
grouping  these  in  Table  1,  so  as  to  be  more  readily  com- 
parable with  the  other  tables,  and  to  avoid  unduly 
lengthening  the  Paper. 

The  York  stone  is  a  moderately  fine  grained,  pale 
yellow  grit  from  the  area  round  Leeds,  a  variety  of  the 
Millstone  Grit,  which  belongs  to  the  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous series  :  in  general  it  underlies  the  Coal  Measure^, 
and  outcrops  along    the    margins  of    the  coalfields.     It 
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varies  in  its  nature  over  its  large  exposure,  which 
extends  through  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  North 
Derbyshire,  and  is  variously  known  according  to  its 
location,  or  the  roughness  of  its  constituent  grains,  as 
York  stone.  Rough  rock,  Bramley  Fall  stone,  Darley 
^loor  stone.  Kinder  Scout  grit.  Aqueduct  grit,  Haslingden 
flag,  &c. ;  its  great  resistance  to  crushing  and  to  weather- 
ing, causes  it  to  be  largely  used  as  templates  for  bridge 
piers  and  foundation  blocks,  in  tunnel  and  reservoir 
work,  and,  in  the  districts  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  not 
uncommonly  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  cottages, 
and  factories.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  silicious 
grains  embedded  in  a  silicious  cement.  Its  composition 
is  indicated  by  the  following  analysis  : — 

Silica  Si  O3  96*4 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (Fe  Al)o  O3         1*3 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ca  CO3  0*4 

Among  other  notable  structures  for  which  it  is  used 

are  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  and  St.  George's  Hall, 

Liverpool. 

The  Red  Mansfield  stone  is  a  fine  grained  chocolate- 
red  calcareous  sandstone  from  the  Nottingham  area  of 
the  Permian  formation,  which  is  next  in  order  of 
theological  succession  to  the  Carboniferous. 

It  is  in  great  demand  as  a  building  stone,  and  is 
thought  to  be  only  a  silicious  variety  of  the  more  famous 
Magnesian  Limestone,  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  York  Minster,  and  Beverley 
Minster.  It  has  the  following  composition  : — 
Silica 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 
Water 


SiOj 

49-4 

CaCOs 

26-5 

Mg  CO, 

161 

(Fe  Al),  0~ 

3-2 

HoO 

4S 
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The  Aspatria  stone  is  a  compact^  finely  grained, 
chocolate-red  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  St.  Bees  sand- 
stone, a  lower  member  of  the  Bunter  series  of  the  Trias, 
the  geological  foraiation  succeeding  the  Permian.  On 
the  Cumberland  coast  this  sandstone  is  a  compact  rock, 
forming  the  stately  cliffs  of  St.  Bees  Head;  but  inland  it 
is  a  loose  friable  sand  of  no  building  value  whatever,  used 
for  various  purposes  in  Lancashire  foundries. 

The  coast  variety  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
silica,  and  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Penrith 
Church  and  Castle  and  the  beautiful  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Furness,  founded  in  1127. 

The  Quartzite  is  a  dense  metamorphosed  sandstone, 
belonging  to  the  Permian  formation,  from  the  Breedon 
and  Cloud  Hill  quarries  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  It  is 
vsomewhat  difficult  to  work,  but  is  a  splendid  stone, 
'having  a  high  resistance  to  attrition  and  crushing. 
'These  quartzites  result  from  the  application  of  enormous 
earth  pressure  to  sandstone,  crushing  the  sand  grains 
one  into  the  other,  so  that  they  coalesce,  and  when 
subsequently  fractured,  break  across  the  grains  rather 
than  along  the  original  surfaces  of  separation  betw€en 
thejgrains. 

The  hard  and  soft  Daresbury  sandstones  from  Dares- 
Imry,  Cheshire,  are  two  varieties  of  the  same  strata, 
belonging  to  the  Lower  Keuper  series  of  the  Trias.  The 
tirst-named  is  a  fairly  good  compact  stone,  but  tiie 
latter  is  a  friable  sandstone  with  but  little  cohesion. 
l)oth  are  coloured  chocolate-red,  and  the  sand  grains  are 
fine  and  rounded. 

The  Doulting  stone  is  a  fine  brown  and  white  sand}' 
and  sparry  limestone,  from  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset, 
l.clonging  to  tlie  Inferior  Oolite,  a  lower  member  of  the 
Oolitic  series.  This  stone  is  occasionally  slightly  oolitic, 
l»ut    in    the    specimens    which    I    tested,   there   was  no 
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evidence  whatever  of  the  stiiicture.  In  general,  it  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  small  broken  shells,  intermixed  with  a 
small  amount  of  sand,  and  the  whole  loosely  cemented 
together  with  a  calcareous  cement.  It  is  a  fairly  durable 
stone  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions,  and  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  Glastonbury  and  Bath  Abbeys 
in  the  11th  century,  and  of  Wells  Cathedral  in  the  12th 
century,  all  of  which  are  well  preserved.  It  has  the 
following  chemical  composition  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ca  CO3  95*9 

Silica  Si  O.  21 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (Fe  Al)o  O3  1*6 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  Mg  CO^  01 

The    Portland  base  bed  is  a  white  shelly  limestone, 

forming  one  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Portland  stone  series, 

which,  like  the  Monks  Park,  Boxground,  Bradford,  and 

Bath  stones,  belong  to  the  Great  Oolite  formation,  which 

represents  the  upper  series  of  Oolitic  strata. 

The  following  tabular  statement,  in  descending  order, 
of  a  typical  section  indicates  the  relative  positions  of  the 
several  Portland  stones,  and  from  it  one  sees  that  the 
two  most  commonly  used  beds  "  base  "  and  "  whit  "  are 
the  first  two  well  defined  limestones  of  this  series. 


Soil,  clays  and  earthy  limestone    . 

Top   CJip,  with  4  inches  dirt   bed 

beneath  
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18 

1) 
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The  Portland  stone  quarries  first  attracted  attention 
in  1625  ;  since  then,  and  especially  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  stone  has  had  a  considerable  vogue, 
and  the  west  front  of  St.  PauFB  Cathedral,  the  Horse- 
guards,  Somerset  House,  and  numerous  London  churches 
liave  been  built  of  stone  from  these  quarries.  Its  tex- 
ture being  somewhat  uneven,  its  use  is  limited  to 
massive  structures  such  as  columns,  fonts,  &c.  It  has  the 
following  composition : — 


Carbonate  of  lime 

CaCOg 

;>5-2 

„          „  magnesia 

MgCO, 

1-2 

Silica 

SiOjj 

1-2 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 

(Fe  Al),  0, 

0-5 

The  Monks  Park  stone  is  a  compact  close-grained 
stone  from  the  district  around  Bath.  It  is  a  strong 
stone,  carries  a  sharp  arris,  and  is  effective  in  appearance ; 
it  weathers  admirably  in  sea  coast  and  manufacturing 
towns,  and  is  also  greatly  used  for  internal  ornamental 
work,  such  as  pulpits  and  fonts.  It  has  the  following 
composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ca  CO3  97-2 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (Fe  Al),  O3  16 

Silica  Si  Og  1*0 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  Mg  CO3  0*2 

This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  London,  which  has  weathered  well. 

The  Boxground,  a  tine,  even  textured,  granular, 
cream-coloured  Oolite,  from  the  same  district  a^ 
the  preceding,  also  weathers  well  and  is  not  infre- 
quently used  in  damp  situations,  near  the  ground  line, 
and  for  plinths,  sills,  cornices,  and  copings.  It  wtis 
used    in    the   construction    of    Longleat,    Bowood,   and 
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other   Wiltshire   county   seats.      It   has  the   following 
composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ca  CO.,  94'5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  Mg  CO.,  2*5 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (Fe  Al)2  O3  1'2 

The  Bradford  oolite  is  a  moderately  fine  grained 
cream-coloured  stone  from  quarries  in  the  Brad  ford -on- 
Avon  district.  It  is  used  for  carved  and  moulded  work, 
especially  that  of  interiors.  It  has  the  following  com- 
position : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ca  CO.j  955 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  Mg  CO;^  2  5 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (Fe  A  1)0  O.^  1*2 

The  Bath  weatherstone  is  a  soft  cream-coloured 
Oolitic  limestone,  which  is  easy  to  work,  and  which 
weathers  fairly  well,  seeing  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  11th  and  l2th  century  edifices  which  are 
still  in  good  preservation  ;  much  of  it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  small  fragments  of  broken  shells.  It  has  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Guildhall,  Exchange,  and  several 
other  important  Bristol  buildings.  It  has  the  following 
composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  Ca  CO3  945 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  Mg  CO3  2  5 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  (Fe  Al)o  O.^  12 

The  Hopton  Wood  stone  is  a  compact,   tine  grained, 

Carboniferous    limestone,    with    a    highly    crystalline 

fracture,  from  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.     It  consists  for 

the   most  part  of   amorphous,   calcium  carbonate  with 

numerous  encrinital  fragments,  in  calcite,  embedded  in 

it.     It  takes  a  higli  polish  and   weathers  well,  and  is 

used  for  steps,  pavements,  &c. 

The  two  Chalks  which  were  from  the  two  Upper 
Chalk  exposures  at  Micheklever  and  Mottisfont,  Hamp- 


CaCO, 

98-5 

(Fe  Al)„  O3 

11 

Mg  CO, 

0-3 
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shire,  were  included  in  the  series,  not  because  thcj' 
had  any  value  whatever  as  building  material,  but 
Ixjcause  I  happened  to  be  doing  some  other  work  with 
them  at  the  time,  and  wished  to  determine  the  cflFect 
of  moisture  and  heat  on  their  strength. 

The  Carrara  marble  is  a  fine  grained,  white,  saccha- 

roidal  marble  from  North  Italy,  which  takes  a  soft,  waxy, 

polish.      Professor   Pilla,    by   tracing    out   the   various 

gradations  in  the  Tecchia  Valley,  has  shown  that  it  is  a 

metamorphosed  dark   grey  Jurassic  limestone.     It   has 

the  following  composition  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

The    other   tive    varieties   are   all    Belgian    marble^^, 

which  were  chosen  because  they  are  similar  in  all  respects 

to  those  of  the  same  name  derived  from  British  quarries, 

and  also  because  they  are  frequently  supplied  and  used 

in  this  country  as  British  marbles. 

At  a  later  date  I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  infor- 
mation, similar  to  that  embodied  in  this  Paper,  upon  the 
Carboniferous  crinoidal  marbles  of  Derbyshire,  the 
Devonian  coral  marbles  of  Devonshire,  the  Liassic  mud 
marbles  of  Middle  England,  the  serpentines  of  Canada, 
the  Irish  marbles,  and  other  ornamental  British  stones. 

The  Rouge  Royal  is  a  dull  red  marble,  variously 
spotted,  flecked,  and  veined  with  white  and  grey,  from 
Cerfontaine  in  the  Province  of  Namur.  It  is  not  so 
brilliant  in  colour  as  the  griotte  of  the  Barousse  Valley 
and  other  French  localities,  but  it  takes  a  good  polish. 
According  to  Delesse  it  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  formations,  and  according  to  Dewalque  it 
belongs  to  the  Frasne  horizon  of  the  Famennien  system. 
The  other  four  varieties,  St.  Anne's,  Dove,  and  Black 
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marbles,  and  the  so  called  Belgian  granite  are  all 
Carboniferous  limestones,  "  calcaire  carbonif ere,  syst^me 
*^  carbonif^re."  The  Black  and  the  St.  Anne  s  marbles 
also  occur  in  the  Devonian.  The  St.  Anne's  is  a  deep 
blue-black  marble  with  short  interrupted  veins  of  white 
from  Biesme,  Province  of  Namur.  It  polishes  well  and 
has  a  good  appearance.  The  Dove  is  a  pale  bluish  white, 
almost  saccharoidal  marble  from  Couillet,  Province  of 
Hainaut,  which  polishes  moderately  well. 

The  Black  is  a  hard,  compact,  deep  black  marble  from 
Dinant,  Province  of  Namur,  which  is  difficult  to  work, 
but  which  polishes  well,  and  is  very  strong  and  of 
uniform  texture. 

The  so-called  "petitgranif'  or  Belgian  granite,  really  a 
crinoidal  marble,  is  a  dense  black  carbonate  of  lime, 
spotted  with  debris  of  small  shells,  corals,  and  crinoids, 
from  Soignics.  It  is  quarried,  shaped,  and  polished  with 
ease,  offers  great  resistance  to  crushing,  and  resists  the 
jiction  of  frost  and  rain  very  well.  Owing  to  its  low 
price  it  has  a  large  market. 

The  Red  granite  from  Peterhead  consists  of  large 
crystals  of  red  orthoclase  felspar,  and  small  crystals  of 
mica,  embedded  in  a  cementing  material  of  (juartz.  It 
has  the  following  composition :  — 


Silica 

Si  O, 

72-0 

Alumina 

Al„  0, 

160 

Potash 

K^O 

()0 

Soda 

Na.  0 

•2-5 

Lime 

CaO 

1-5 

Iron  oxide 

Fe,  0, 

!•-) 

Magnesia 

MgO 

0-5 

The  Grey  granite  from  Aberdeen  consists  of  moderate 
sized  crystals  of  grey  orthoclase  felspar,  an  abundance 
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of  black  mica,  and  sbme 

quartz  as  a  cementing  material, 

and  has  the  following  composition : — 

Silica 

SiOj 

59-7 

Alumina 

A1,0, 

18-8 

Soda 

Na,0 

6-3 

Potash 

K^O 

5-9 

Oxides  of  iron 

FeO.fejOs, 

Fe,0^ 

4-8 

Lime 

CaO 

1-3 

Magnesia 

MgO 

0-7 

The  last  variety  of  stone,  from  Brora,  seems  to  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  large  crystals  of  dark-green 
hornblende.  It  is  somewhat  brittle  and  fractures  irregu- 
larly. From  casual  inspection  with  a  pocket  lens,  but 
in  the  absence  of  the  more  definite  information  derived 
from  the  microscopic  examination  of  a  thin  section,  I 
have  classed  it  as  a  Diabase. 

Description  of  Apparatus  and  Methods  of  making 
THE  Tests. 

All  the  test  pieces  were  dressed  to  strips  6''  x  1"  x  1", 
excepting  the  marbles,  which  were  6'^  x  J''  x  |",  the  red 
granites  6'^xrxf^  and  the  quartzites  6''xU"xir. 
It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  had  all  the  test 
pieces  of  an  uniform  size,  but  as  these  could  not  be 
conveniently  obtained,  I  used  the  nearest  size  available. 
The  marbles  and  granites  w^ere  also  polished  upon  one 
face. 

All  the  test  pieces  were  carefully  inspected  to  insure 
that  they  were  free  from  flaw  or  crack,  and  carefully 
measured  with  a  micrometer  vernier  calliper  gauge, 
reading  to  0"1  millimetres  (=004'^)  the  length  being 
measured  along  the  four  edges,  and  the  breadth  and 
depth  determined  twice  at   each    end   and   also  at  the 
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middle.  The  mean  of  these  determinations  was  used  in 
evaluating  the  strength,  so  that  the  variation  does  not 
effect  the  ultimate  strength.  At  the  commencement 
and  end  of  each  determination,  the  specimens  were 
weighed,  care  being  taken  that  those  which  had  been 
raised  in  temperature  were  quite  cool  before  weighing. 
Elach  record  in  the  tables  of  results  is  the  mean  of  a 
series  of  4,  6,  or  more  independent  experiments. 

The  stones  classed  "  dry  "  in  the  tables  were  placed 
in  a  steam  oven,  maintained  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  95°  C.  to  98°  C,  according  to  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  kept  in  the  oven  until  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable decrease  of  weight  when  cooled  to  atmospheric 
temperature.  Some  specimens  required  only  3  or  4 
hours  in  the  steam  oven,  others  from  20  to  30  hours, 
before  they  were  thoroughly  dried. 

Those  classed  as  *^  soaked  "  were  placed  on  a  light 
grid,  in  a  large  tank,  with  about  a  foot  of  water  above 
them,  and  weighed  from  time  to  time,  till  there  was  no 
appreciable  increase  of  weight,  care  being  taken  to  lightly 
wipe  the  adherent  water  from  each  specimen  with  cotton 
waste  or  a  clean  handkerchief  previous  to  weighing,  so 
that  the  increased  weight  was  solely  that  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  absorbed  water. 

For  the  two  remaining  series  of  strength  tests,  the 
stones  were  inserted  in  the  furnace  and  maintained  there 
for  2,  6,  12,  18,  or  24  hours,  each  specimen  being 
removed  at  the  end  of  each  6-liour  period  with  a  pair  of 
light  flat  iron  tongs,  whicli  grasped  it  along  its  entire 
length,  and  set  to  cool  on  a  flat  smooth  surface  of  York 
stone,  wlien  it  was  styled  "  air  cooled  "  ;  or  else  it  was 
placed  immediately  on  removal  from  the  furnace,  and 
whilst  still  in  the  tongs,  on  a  light  smooth  grid,  in  a 
basin  filled  with  water,  at  a  temperature  varying  from 
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8°  C.  to  16°  C,  according  to  the  season  and  to  the  number 
of  hours  of  exposure  of  the  water  in  my  laboratory  ; 
wherein  it  remained  for  3  or  four  hours  until  broken  in 
the  strength  tests.     This  was  styled  "  water  cooled." 

In  Table  3  there  is  a  fifth  class  styled  "  in  normal 
"  condition  " ;  this  is  stone  tested  just  as  delivered  from 
the  mason's  yard,  without  any  previous  treatment,  but, 
as  it  had  been  stored  in  drawers  in  my  laboratory  for 
some  weeks  previous  to  testing,  it  approximated  to  the 
'^  dry  "  rather  than  to  the  "  soaked  "  condition. 

Specimens  from  all  classes  were  tested  in  cross- 
breaking  and  compression,  except  when  the  stone 
disintegrated  in  the  furnace,  or  during  cooling,  when 
the  record  is  marked  "  n.r.,"  as  in  the  Tables  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

For  the  cross-breaking  experiments,  the  test  piece 
rested  on  2  thin  pieces  of  rubber  sheeting,  laid  upon 
2  rigid  steel  knife  edges  exactly  4  inches  apart ;  the  test 
piece  can'ied  at  its  centre  a  steel  saddle  f  inch  wide, 
rounded  on  the  underside  with  a  curve  of  large  radius 
and  terminating  below  in  a  hook,  carrying  a  scale  pan 
on  which  the  load  was  placed  in  increments  of  5  pounds 
at  a  time. 

The  stress  is  calculated  as  that  for  a  beam  4  inches 
long  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  with  a  central 
concentrated  load  of  W  lbs. ;  w^here  W  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  saddle,  scale  pan,  and  added  weights  at 
the  time  of  rupture,  so  that  F  in  pounds  per  square 

inch    =    - ,-  ,.,  =    -  ,-,    where  F  is  the  stress  at  rupture, 

4  bd-  bd-  ^ 

1  is  the  unsupported  span  and  b  and  d  the  mean  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  test  piece.  As  a  further  check  all 
the  broken  3-iuch  pieces  were,  when  possible,  broken 
on  a  2-inch  span,  and   F  calculated  from  the  formula 
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3  W 

F    =   r-p-   and    checked   with   the  values  previously 

obtained  for  the  6-inch  pieces. 

In  the  compresssion  tests,  the  test  pieces  were 
dressed  from  normal,  and  where  possible  from  furnace, 
samples  of  known  record,  to  cubes  of  1-inch  side,  and 
finished  with  smooth  faces,  the  greatest  variation  in 
the  ratio  of  length  of  side  of  base  to  height  of  the 
block  ranging  from  09  to  I'l,  therefore  all  the  results  are 
directly  comparable.  These  blocks  were  placed  between 
two  sheets  of  lead,  3'^  x  3'^  x  y^  to  equalise  the  pressure, 
and  crushed  between  the  plates  of  an  Olsen  hand-fed  triple- 
lever  testing  machine,  with  a  magnification  of  1,000, 
the  scale  arm  recording  every  4  pounds  from  0  to  500 
pounds,  and  the  scale  pan  load  at  the  end  of  the  recording 
lever  being  increased  by  constant  increments  of  500 
pounds ;  the  stress  recorded  being  that  at  which  they 
first  showed  signs  of  failure  by  cracking.  The  general 
design  of  the  electric  furnace  in  which  the  specimens 
were  heated  for  the  strength  tests  consisted  of  a  rect- 
angular metal  skeleton  framework,  round  which  was 
placed  sheets  of  mica,  forming  a  box,  closed  at  one  end 
with  asbestos  mill  board,  but  open  at  the  other.  Over  the 
mica  sides  of  the  box  a  coil  of  chemically  pure  platinum 
wire  was  wound,  forming  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 
The  wire  was  covered  with  other  sheets  of  mica,  and  the 
whole  enwrapped  in  many  thicknesses  of  asbestos  cloth, 
and  mounted  on  a  stand  carrying  terminals.  From  4  to 
9  amperes  at  200  volts  were  scmt  through  this  circuit, 
and  temperatures  varying  from  500°  C.  to  820"  C.  were 
obtained  ;  the  temperature  for  any  set  of  experiments 
being  maintained  constant  throughout  that  set.  When 
the  furnace  had  been  raised  to  a  required  temperatun*, 
the   stone  to  be   tested  was  inserted  in   the  furnace,  a 
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piece  at  a  time,  the  furnace  being  1  inch  longer  than 
the  testpiece.  The  current  was  measured  with  an 
Evershed  and  Vignole's  ammeter,  reading  from  0  to  10 
amperes,  subdivided  to  read  to  01  amperes.  The  voltage 
was  measured  with  a  Kelvin  multi- cellular  voltmeter, 
and  the  temperature  by  a  Callendar-Griffiths  platinum 
thermometer,  connected  up  with  a  Callendar-Griffiths 
self-testing  bridge  and  an  Ayrton-Mather  D^Arsonval 
galvanometer. 

The  thermometer  was  kept  continuously  in  the  fur- 
nace but  at  hourly  or  more  frequent  intervals  the  bridge 
circuit  was  made  by  a  key,  and  the  time,  amperes, 
volts,  and  resistance  were  read  and  recorded,  and 
the  temperature  obtained  from  a  specially  prepared 
diagram,  plotted  from  fixed  temperatures  carefully  deter- 
mined at  the  commencement  of  the  experiments,  and 
checked  occasionally  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  expansion  experiments  the  furnace  and  its 
recording  instruments  were  similar,  except  that  the 
furnace  was  vertical  and  not  so  capacious  as  the 
horizontal  type  previously  described,  and  for  the  lower 
temperatures  ordinary  mercurial  thermometers  were 
used  instead  of  the  electrical  type.  The  thermal  expan- 
sion was  measured  by  means  of  an  apparatus  specially 
designed  for  this  research  by  Mr.  Griffith,  consisting  of 
a  long  balanced  aluminium  lever,  of  rolled  joist  section, 
with  the  fulcrum  resting  on  a  plate  glass  platform,  and 
a  projecting  set  screw  resting  on  the  stone  test-piece. 
Any  expansion  of  the  stone  caused  the  end  of  this  lever 
to  move  upwards,  and  its  motion  Wiis  read  by  means  of 
a  cathetometer  microscope. 

Each  stone  was  placed  in  the  electrical  furnace,  and 
ils  temperature  regulated  and  maintained  constant 
thioughout  the  experiiiient,   which  usually  la*sted  from 
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8  to  4  hours.     It  was  then   allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
permanent  swelling  observed  after  12  hours*  cooling. 

Discussion  of  Observed  Data. 
A.  Structure  and  Appearance, 

Considering  first  those  experiments  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  strength  of  the  stone,  there  were 
several  phenomena  worthy  of  recording.  Many  of  the 
Doulting,  Portland,  and  Bradford  teat-pieces  emitted  a 
peculiar  crackling  noise  during  the  first  five  minutes 
after  insertion  in  and  removal  from  the  furnace ;  the 
York  stone  changed  in  colour  from  a  straw  yellow  to  a 
terra-cotta  red,  due  possibly  to  a  chemical  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  iron  oxide  in  the  cementing  material 
of  the  grains  of  the  stone.  The  Diabase  changed  from 
a  dark  greenish  black  to  a  dirty  yellowish  green:  the 
Monks  Park,  Portland,  Hopton  Wood,  and  Boxground 
stones  became  chalky  in  appearance  and  somewhat 
lighter  in  colour;  the  Hopton  Wood  stone  became 
internally  mauve-grey  in  colour,  and  developed  brown 
stains  here  and  there ;  the  Bradford  and  Bath  oolites  lost 
their  fresh  crisp  appearance,  became  more  or  less 
earthy,  and  developed  irregular  red  stains  round  some 
of  the  larger  grains. 

The  Aspatria  test-pieces,  soon  after  their  insertion  in 
the  furnace,  gave  off*  a  dense  smoky  cloud,  which  soon 
after  flashed  and  burnt  steadily,  with  a  smoky  yellow 
flame  for  about  a  minute.  By  trituration  of  some  of  the 
crushed  stone  with  alcohol  and  subsequent  distillation 
of  the  alcohol,  a  viscous  amber-coloured  combustible  oil 
was  collected. 

Several  stones,  such  as  Doulting,  disintegrated  in 
the    furnace  ur  iiiiniediatoly    after   removal    therefrom. 
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Others  such  as  Doulting  or  Daresbury  disintegrated 
immediately  on  immersion  in  or  removal  from  the 
water;  and  one  Daresbury  retained  its  form  during 
cooling,  and'carried  its  own  weight  upon  the  supports,  but 
broke  when  the  stirrup,  weighing  only  two  pounds,  wa.s 
carefully  placed  upon  it,  and  fell  as  a  mass  of  incoherent 
sand  to  the  floor. 

Some,  such  as  Doulting,  Carrara  marble,  the  Red 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Grey  granite,  the  Bradford  and 
Bath  oolites,  and  the  DaresbuVy  sandstone,  had  but  little 
cohesion,  and  crumbled  to  powder  when  touched,  or  when 
more  or  less  coarsely  rubbed  with  the  hand. 

Several  Carrara  marbles  warped  upon  cooling, 
arching  slightly;  others,  such  as  Hopton  Wood,  Monks 
Park,  and  Boxground  stones,  retained  a  sharp  arris  but 
the  sides  caved  in,  and  cracks  more  or  less  deep 
developed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
length  of  the  test  piece. 

B.  Strength, 

The  results  of  the  strength  tests  are  given  in  Tables 
'1,  3,  4,  and  5. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  all  the  bars  tested 
transversely  failed,  as  one  would  expect,  in  tension,  i,p. 
broke  on  the  under  surface  immediately  after  developing 
cracks  running  from  the  underside  upwards. 

If  one  considers  a  rock  mass  as  an  aggregation  of 
similar  or  dissimilar  interlocking  grains  or  crystals,  then, 
when  this  mass  is  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  each 
of  these  grains  expands  or  tends  to  expand  with  varying 
iiniount  in  different  directions,  as  shown  for  a  few 
crystals  in  Table  18  B. 

To  permit  of  this  individual  expansion  of  the  grains 
i)r  crystals,  each  and  all   will  move  outward;  but  upon 
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subsequent  cooling  they  will  not  move  back  to  the 
positions  they  originally  occupied,  but  each  will  contract 
along  its  own  axes  about  its  own  individual  mass  centre^ 
resulting  in  a  less  intimate  interlocking  of  the  crystals 
or  grains  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  strength 
of  the  mass  as  a  whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
temperature  be  suddenly  reduced  through  a  considerable 
range,  as  when  cold  water  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  heated  stone,  then  the  molecular  stresses  set  up  by 
this  sudden  change  of  temperature,  coupled  with  the 
disruptive  tendency  of  the  heated  and  expanding  water 
which  has  obtained  access  to  the  innermost  pores,  tends 
to  a  further  reduction  of  its  strength. 

A  study  of  Tables  2  and  3  fully  confirms  these 
assumptions,  the  strength  of  the  stone  in  some  cases 
being  insufficient  to  maintain  its  own  outward  form,  or 
so  slight  as  to  carry  no  load  of  even  moderate  magni- 
tude; whilst  in  other  cases  the  original  strength  is 
materially  reduced  when  heated  and  slowly  cooled  in 
air ;  and  still  further  depreciated,  with  exceptions  here- 
after noted,  when  suddenly  cooled  in  cold  water.  If 
Tables  4  and  5  be  also  studied,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  a  still  greater  diminution  of  strength  with 
increase  of  the  temperature,  or  of  the  period  of  exposure 
to  the  same  high  temperature.  This  question  of  diminu- 
tion of  strength  is  not  at  all  one  of  heat  decomposition 
of  the  calcareous  constituents  of  the  stone,  as  care  was 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  Tables  2  and  3  that  no 
temperature  should  approximate  within  100°  C.  to  that 
temperature  (810°  C.)  at  which  calcium  carbonate 
dissociates  into  lime  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  strength  of  a  stone,  varying  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  test-piece  and  with  the  relative  positions  of  the 
natural  bed  and  the  planes  of  stress,  as  shown  in   the 
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abstracts  from  Gillmore's  and  other  researches  is  recorded 
in  Tables  11,  B  and  c.  Care  was  taken  that  all  the  test 
pieces  of  the  same  stone  were  of  similar  dimensions^  so 
lis  to  be  readily  comparable^  and  that  all  were  tested 
when  resting  upon  their  natural  bed. 

The  ratios  have  been  calculated,  as  shown  in  Tables 
2  and  3,  U)  the  third  place  of  decimals,  but,  as  stones  in 
the  same  geological  formation  may  vary  in  structure  and 
chemical  composition  from  point  to  point,  and  from 
district  to  district,  similar  experiments  might  produce 
results  differing  in  the  second  or  third  place  of  decimals. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  figures  in  the  first 
l)lace  of  decimals  can  be  accepted  almost  without  reserve, 
and  used  as  a  basis  of  calculation  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
jirea  of  the  particular  quarry  from  which  the  stone  is 
obtained  is  carefully  studied  in  the  field  by  an  expert 
geologist. 

Considering  Tables  2  and  3  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  class  grouping  into  sandstones, 
limestones,  &c.,  of  the  fire  resistance  of  stones,  such  as 
Dr.  Cutting  presumes  in  his  classification  in  The  Weekhf 
Underwriter  J  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 

Taking  the  several  items  in  detail,  and  taking  the 
lesistance  to  crushing  and  transverse  loads  when  dry, 
in  tons  per  square  foot  to  the  nearest  ten  tons,  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  one  sees  that  York  stone,  which 
has  a  crushing  strength  of  550  tons  per  square  foot,  and 
a  transverse  strength  of  70  tons  a  square  foot,  or  a 
strength  only  Jth  of  that  in  compression,  deteriorates 
after  subjection  to  high  temperature.  Thus  its  resist- 
ance to  crushing  is  only  30  per  cent,  of  its  original 
crushing  strength  when  slowly  cooled  in  air,  or  40  per 
cent,  when  suddenly  cooled  in  water,  whilst  its  trans- 
verse  strength  is  only   6o  per  cent,  and   27    per   cent. 
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respectively,  of  its  initial  transverse  strength  when  slow 
and  fast  cooled.  If  therefore  a  fairly  high  factor  of  safety 
has  been  chosen  in  the  original  design,  a  structure 
built  of  this  stone  may  yet  be  serviceable,  with  certain 
safeguards,  after  a  serious  conflagration. 

The  Red  Mansfield  stone  has  a  crushing  strength  of 
160  tons  per  square  foot  and  a  transverse  strength  of 
40  tons,  or  a  transverse  strength  only  \  of  that  in 
compression  ;  its  crushing  strength  after  subjection  to  a 
high  temperature  and  the  two  modes  of  cooling  is  100 
per  cent,  and  87  per  cent,  respectively,  whilst  in  cross- 
breaking  the  strengths  for  the  corresponding  conditions 
of  cooling  are  62  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent.,  so  that, 
although  the  deterioration  in  resistance  to  cross-breaking 
is  material,  it  is  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  seriously 
impair  the  utility  of  a  well-designed  edifice,  still  less  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  compressive  stresses. 

The  Aspatria  stone  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Red 
Mansfield  stone,  in  that  its  resistance  to  crushing  and 
transverse  stresses  is  160  and  30  tons  respectively,  a 
ratio  of  5  to  1,  and  the  post-conflagration  cusrhin<^ 
strengths  are  100  per  cent,  and  99  per  cent,  respectively, 
but  it  differs  from  the  Red  Mansfield  stone  in  that  there 
is  a  more  marked  depreciation  in  its  resistance  to 
transverse  stresses,  to  20  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent, 
respectively.  If  then  this  material  has  to  withstand 
crushing  stresses  only,  its  deterioration  may  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  negligible,  but  its  deprecia- 
tion in  transverse  strength  is  so  material  as  to  necessitate 
grave  consideration  in  the  matter  of  its  replacement. 

The  Quartzite,  which  has  the  moderately  high  crush- 
ing strength  of  240  tons  per  scfuare  foot,  and  the 
phenomenally  high  transverse  stress  of  150  tons,  over 
twice   the  transverse  strength   of   the   York  stone  and 
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tive  times  that  of  the  Aspatria  stone,  has  a  ratio  of 
crushing  to  transverse  stress  of  8  to  5.  It  depreciates 
in  compressive  strength  to  71  per  cent,  in  both  cases  of 
slow  and  fast  cooling  from  high  temperature,  and  in 
transverse  stress  to  89  per  cent,  and  93  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  comparatively  moderate  diminution 
of  its  strength  in  compression  and  cross-breaking  makes 
it  a  valuable  stone,  and  as  it  is  possessed  of  a  good 
colour  and  appearance  (especially  when  polished)  it 
should  command  an  extensive  market,  noi  only  for 
building  purposes  but  also  as  road  metal,  for  which  its 
hardness  and  the  cleanliness  of  its  surface  especially 
commend  it. 

The  soft  Daresbury  sandstone,  with  but  little  natural 
cementing  material,  has  the  comparatively  low  crushing 
and  transverse  strengths  of  60  tons  and  10  tons  per 
scjuare  foot  respectively,  a  ratio  of  6  to  1  ;  its  resistance 
to  crushing  after  both  modes  of  cooling  was  practically 
nothing,  as  was  likewise  its  resistance  to  transverse 
stresses  when  fast  cooled  ;  when  slowly  cooled,  however, 
its  resistance  to  transverse  stresses  was  about  48  per 
cent,  of  its  original  strength.  It  is  possible  that  some 
small,  but  purely  academic,  values  could  have  been 
obtained  for  the  depreciated  crushing  strengths,  but  it 
was  not  possible  with  my  apparatus,  since  one  is  unable 
to  apply  the  first  100  or  200  pounds  with  any  reliable 
degree  of  accuracy.  But  as  this  soft  stone  is  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  in  building,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
it  flirt iier. 

The  liard  Daresbury  sandstone,  being  more  coherent, 
ofl'ers  a  greater  resistance  to  crushing  and  cross-breaking 
than  the  soft  Daresbury  sandstone,  the  breaking  stresses 
being  loO  tons  and  20  tons  per  s(junre  foot  respectively, 
a  ratio  of  il  to  1  :  but  after  subjection  to  high  tempei*a- 
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tures  its  resistance  to  crushing,  when  cooled  in  any 
manner^  is  so  trivial  as  to  be  negligible ;  so  also  is  its 
resistance  to  transverse  stresses  when  fast  cooled.  When 
slow  cooled,  however,  its  transverse  strength  is  24  per 
cent,  of  the  maximum,  so  that,  although  initially  twice 
as  strong  as  the  soft  Daresbury  sandstone,  its  deprecia- 
tion of  strength  is  twice  as  great,  and  both  break  under 
practically  the  same  load  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  heat 
has  the  effect  of  entirely  breaking  down  the  efficiency  of 
the  cementing  material,  on  which  its  greater  initial 
strength  depended. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  calcareous 
freestones,  one  finds  almost  as  varied  a  diversity  of 
strengths  as  among  the  sandstones. 

The  Doulting  stone,  which  has  a  crushing  strength 
of  80  tons  and  a  transverse  strength  of  20  tons  per 
square  foot,  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  offers  little  or  no  resistance 
to  crushing  after  subjection  to  high  temperatures,  for  in 
most  cases  it  fell  into  an  incoherent  mass  of  shelly 
fragments  and  sand,  in  the  furnace  or  whilst  cooling,  or 
soon  after  placing  on  the  table  of  the  crushing  machine. 
Under  transverse  loads  its  resistance  fell  to  2  per  cent, 
and  7  per  cent,  respectively  of  its  maximum  strength,  so 
that  at  a  moderately  high  temperature  it  has  no  fire- 
resistance  value  whatever. 

The  Portland  base  bed  stone,  the  strongest  of  all  the 
calcareous  stones  which  I  tested,  has  a  crushing  strength 
of  260  tons  and  a  transverse  strength  of  90  tons  per 
square  foot,  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  This  subsequently  depre- 
ciates after  subjection  to  high  temperature  to  60  per 
cent,  and  51  per  cent,  in  crushing  strength,  and  to 
66  per  cent,  and  14  per  cent,  in  transverse  strength 
respectively,  when  slow  and  fast  cooled,  so  that  one  sees 
that  the  local  action  of  the  water  in  suddenly  cooling  the 
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stone   materially   depreciates   its   strength   under   both 
conditions  of  loading. 

The  Monks  Park  stone,  with  a  compressive  strength 
of  100  tons  and  a  transverse  strength  of  40  tons  per 
square  foot,  a  ratio  of  10  to  4,  depreciates  in  compression 
to  82  per  cent,  and  74  per  cent,  respectively,  and  in 
transverse  strength  to  43  per  cent,  and  37  per  cent.,  so 
that,  in  sustaining  crushing  loads,  it  might,  within  certain 
limits,  be  trusted  after  a  conflagration  to  perform  its 
office,  but  could  not  be  trusted  to  sustain  any  severe 
transverse  stresses. 

The  Boxground  stone,  with  crushing  and  transverse 
strengths  of  (\0  and  30  tons  per  square  foot  respectively, 
a  ratio  of  2  to  1,  depreciates  in  compression  to  49  per 
cent,  and  54  per  cent,  of  its  original  strength,  when  slow 
and  fast  cooled,  and  depreciates  in  transverse  strength 
to  2  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent,  respectively  ;  so  that, 
while  it  might,  with  due  precautions,  serve  again  in 
compression,  it  could  not  be  trusted  to  bear  any  transverse 
loads  whatever. 

The  Bradford  stone,  with  crushing  and  transverse 
strengths  of  60  tons  and  30  tons  per  square  foot,  a  ratio 
of  2  to  1,  deteriorates  so  that  its  strength,  after  sub- 
jection to  high  temperature,  is  50  per  cent,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  its  initial  compressive  strength,  and  34  percent, 
and  23  per  cent,  of  its  initial  transverse  strength. 

The  Bath  stone,  with  slightly  greater  resistances  to 
crushing  and  transverse  stresses  of  70  tons  find  40  tons 
per  square  foot  respectively,  a  ratio  of  7  to  4,  deteriorates 
siuiilarly  to  51  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent,  in  compression, 
and  to  35  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent,  in  transverse 
loading.  The  depreciation  in  strength  of  both  the  two 
previous  stones  is  so  i^reat  as  to  render  them  untrust- 
worthy after  subjection  to  n  severe  conflagration. 
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The  Hopton  Wood  stone,  with  crushing  and  transverse 
strengths  of  190  tons  and  60  tons  per  square  foot  respec- 
tively, a  ratio  of  3  to  1,  depreciates  in  compression  to 
57  per  cent,  and  39  per  cent,  respectively,  and  when 
transversely  loaded  to  39  per  cent,  and  29  per  cent. 

The  Chalks,  with  their  low  initial  strengths  of 
20  tons  and  10  tons  per  square  foot  respectively,  had  no 
residual  strength  whatever,  after  subjection  to  the  high 
temperature,  the  expansion  set  up  by  the  high  tempera- 
ture in  all  probability  serving  only  to  rupture  the  walls 
of  the  pores  and  break  up  the  material. 

The  marbles  also  varied  somewhat  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  depreciation  of  their  strengths. 

The  Carrara  marble,  with  initial  compressive  and 
transverse  strengths  of  290  tons  per  square  foot,  and  50 
tons  per  square  foot,  a  ratio  of  6  to  1,  depreciates  to 
65  per  cent,  and  66  per  cent.,  and  to  19  per  cent,  and 
9  per  cent,  of  the  respective  strengths,  when  heated  and 
cooled  in  the  two  prescribed  modes. 

The  Rouge  Royal  marble  with  compressive  and 
transverse  strengths  of  410  tons  per  square  foot  and 
120  tons  per  square  foot  respectively,  deteriorates  to 
55  per  cent,  of  its  initial  compressive  strength  when 
cooled  in  either  way,  and  to  33  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent, 
of  its  transverse  strength  when  slow  and  fast  cooled. 

The  St.  Anne's  marble,  with  compressive  and  trans- 
verse strengths  of  590  tons  and  140  tons  per  square  foot 
respectively,  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  depreciates  to  38  per  cent, 
and  45  per  cent,  in  compression,  and  to  34  per  cent,  and 
27|per  cent,  in  transverse  strength.  This  stone  is  remark- 
able in  that  it  depreciates  in  an  almost  identical  ratio  in 
both  strengths  when  slowly  cooled. 

The  Dove  marble,  with  a  compressive  strength  of 
380  tons  per  square  foot,  and  a  transverse  strength  of 
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140  tx)n8  per  square  foot,  a  ratio  of  almost  3  to  1,  depre- 
ciates in  ratios  somewhat  similar  to  those  for  the  Carrara 
marble  ;  its  compressive  strength  diminishing  \;o  60  per 
cent,  and  41  per  cent,  respectively,  and  its  transverse 
strength  to  8  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  according  to  the 
two  modes  of  cooling. 

The  Black  marble,  with  an  initial  resistance  to 
crushing  of  430  tons,  and  to  transverse  loads  of  190 
tons  per  square  foot,  a  ratio  of  2  to  1,  depreciates  in 
crushing  strength  to  61  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  and 
in  transverse  strength  to  59  per  cent,  and  14  per  cent. 
This  marble  and  the  Portland  stone  exhibit  the  most 
marked  depreciation  of  resistance  to  transverse  loads, 
when  suddenly  cooled  from  a  high  temperature,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  Belgian  granite  displays  similar 
qualities. 

The  Belgian  granite,  which  has  a  considerable  vogue 
owing  to  its  uniformity  of  texture  and  its  comparative 
cheapness,  has  a  compressive  strength  of  350  tons  per 
square  foot,  and  a  transverse  strength  of  130  tons  per 
square  foot,  a  ratio  of  about  3  to  1,  depreciates  to  59 
per  cent,  and  69  per  cent,  in  compression,  and  to  46  per 
cent,  and  22  per  cent,  respectivelj^  when  transversely 
loaded. 

The  three  tj^es  of  Plutonic  rocks  with  which  I 
experimented  exhibited  a  greater  diversity  in  the  depre- 
ciation of  their  strengths  than  all  the  other  classes  of 
stone. 

Thus  the  Red  granite,  with  initial  crushing  and  trans- 
verse strengths  of  350  tons  and  90  tons  per  square  foot 
respectively,  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  depreciates  to  8  per  cent, 
and  7  per  cent,  in  crushing  strength,  and  to  10  per  cent, 
and  6  per  cent,  when  transversely  loaded ;  at  once  indi- 
cating the  absolute  inutility  of  gi-anite  as  a  fire-resisting 
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medium ;  comparable  only  in  its  utter  depreciation  with 
the  poorer  sandstones  and  calcareous  freestones. 

The  Grey  granite,  with  slightly  higher  initial  crushing 
and  transverse  strengths  of  380  tons  and  170  tons  per 
square  foot  respectively,  a  ratio  of  about  2  to  1,  depre- 
ciates to  33  per  cent,  and  51,  per  cent,  in  crushing  strength 
and  to  11  per  cent,  and  J  percent,  in  transverse  strength, 
so  that,  this  stone,  although  it  greatly  deteriorates,  does 
not  so  utterly  fail  in  compression  as  the  Red  granite ; 
doubtless  owing  to  the  somewhat  smaller  and  more 
uniform  size  of  its  component  crystals,  giving  rise  to  less 
interaal  disturbance  during  expansion  and  contraction. 
It  should  be  noted  that,  as  with  York  stone,  Box- 
ground,  St.  Anne's  marble,  Black  marble  and  the  Belgian 
granite,  the  crushing  strength  is  slightly  increased  when 
suddenly  cooled,  compared  with  that  when  slowly  cooled, 
doubtless  because  the  sudden  cooling  at  the  surface  gives 
rise  to  an  intimately  interlocked  skin ;  but  the  Grey 
granite  fails  more  absolutely  under  transverse  loads  than 
does  the  Red  granite,  owing  to  its  smaller  sized  grains. 

Finally  the  Diabase,  with  compressive  and  transverse 
strengths  of  390  tons  and  120  tons  per  square  foot 
respectively,  a  ratio  of  3  to  1,  depreciates  to  86  percent, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  its  initial  crushing  strength,  and  to 
24  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  of  its  initial  transverse 
strength  when  slow  and  fast  cooled,  so  that  it  might, 
within  limits  be  trusted  in  compression  after  subjection 
to  the  high  temperature  of  a  conflagration,  but  could 
not  be  at  all  trusted  under  transverse  loads. 

From  a  general  consideration  of  Tables  4  and  5,  one 
sees  that  the  effects  detailed  at  length  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  are  more  marked  if  the  period  of  exposure  be 
prolonged,  or  if  the  temperature  be  materially  increased; 
thus  York  stone  exposed  for   2  hours  to  a  temperature 
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of  618°  C.  had  a  residual  strength  of  43  per  cent,  which, 
after  6  hours  at  a  temperature  of  696°  C.  diminished  to 
35  per  cent.,  and  after  1 2  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
728°  C.  diminished  to  28  per  cent.  So  also  Red  Mansfield 
stone,  after  subjection  for  similar  periods  to  similar 
temperatures,  had  residual  strengths  of  58  per  cent.,  49 
.per  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  strength,  I  would 
point  out  that,  excepting  for  the  relatively  non-absorbent 
marbles,  granites  and  quartzites,  and  the  more  absorbent 
Hopton  Wood  stone,  the  transverse  strength  of  a  stone 
when  thoroughly  dry  is  materially  greater  than  that 
for  the  same  stone  when  its  pores  are  thoroughly 
charged  with  water  ;  whilst  the  same  general  rule  holds 
for  the  crushing  strength,  if  to  the  list  of  those  already 
enumerated  be  added  the  York,  Red  Mansfield  and 
Aspatria  sandstones,  and  the  Doulting  stone,  but  as  this 
lias  been  more  fully  treated  in  one  of  my  other  Papers 
it  need  not  be  further  discussed  here.  So  that  a  fire  in  a 
moderately  old  building  would  be  productive  of  more 
havock  to  the  structure  than  in  a  new  one,  as  the  stone 
would  not  have  the  high  initial  strength  of  my  test- 
pieces,  but  would  be  depreciated  to  an  extent  depending 
on  its  relative  exposure  to  diurnal  and  seasonal  variations 
of  temperature,  the  composition  and  destructiveness  of 
the  atmospheric  impurity,  the  relative  porosity  of  the 
stone,  the  inequality  of  its  texture,  and  the  incidence 
of  wind,  rainfall,  and  frost,  the  decrease  of  strength  from 
the  latter  cause  being  indicated  by  the  extracts  from 
Marstons  experiments  tabulated  in  Table  12. 

c.   E^cpansion. 

From  a  study  of  Tables  6  and  7,  for  all  the  experi- 
mental work   in  obtaining  which  I  am  indebted,  as  I 
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previously  mentioned,  to  my  friend  Mr.  Griffith,  one 
finds  that  the  sandstones,  as  a  class,  have  the  greatest 
co-efficients  of  expansion  in  the  first  range  of  temperature 
from  20^  C.  to  100°  C,  the  co-efficients  varying  from 
9  million ths  for  Aspatria  stone,  to  16  millionths  for  the 
Quartzite  ;  in  the  higher  or  second  range  of  tempera- 
ture from  100°  C.  to  200°  C,  there  is  an  increase  of  the 
co-efficient  to  1*5  times  that  at  the  lower  range  in  the 
case  of  the  Red  Mansfield  as  the  greatest  rate  of  increase, 
and  I'l  times  that  at  the  lower  range  for  the  Hard 
Daresbury  as  the  least  variable.  In  the  highest  or 
third  range  of  temperature  from  200°  C.  to  300°  C, 
there  is  a  greater  variation  in  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
co-efficient  than  in  the  two  previous  ranges,  the  co- 
efficient for  the  Red  Mansfield  being  1-9  times  that  in 
the  first  range,  whilst  that  for  the  Aspatria  and  the 
Quartzite  remain  practically  constant  at  the  value  for 
the  second  range. 

In  general,  the  sandstones  exhibit  least  variation  in 
their  rate  of  change  at  the  higher  temperatures,  but  the 
initial  mean  co-efficient  of  expansion  in  the  lowest  range 
is  so  high  that  the  uniformity  is  more  apparent  than 
real. 

The  Oolites  exhibit  a  most  marked  diversity  at  all 
temperatures,  the  Doulting  stone  having  the  greatest 
co-efficients  of  expansion  in  all  tliree  ranges,  the  values 
being  22*4,  26*2,  and  26"7  millionths  respectively,  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  ranges. 

The  Bradford  stone  has  the  least  co-efficient  in  the 
first  range,  the  co-efficient  being  only  25  millionths, 
which  is  the  least  value  in  the  co-efficient  of  all  the 
stones  upon  which  experiments  were  conducted,  the 
Monks  Park,  Boxground,  Bath  and  Portland  stones 
having  similarly  low  co-efficients  of  •S".'),  42,  48,  and  49 
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millionths  respectively.  But  with  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, the  diversity  is  most  marked,  the  co-efficient  of 
expansion  from  100^  C.  to  200^  C.  considered  as  a  ratio 
of  that  at  the  lower  range,  varying  from  1*2  for  the 
Doulting  stone  to  40  for  the  Bradford  stone,  with  values 
of  1*6,  23,  2*3,  and  2*5  respectively  for  the  Portland, 
Monks  Park,  Boxground,  and  Bath  stones.  In  the  still 
higher  range  from  200''  C.  to  300°  C.  the  co-efficient 
remains  practically  the  same  for  the  Doulting  stone,  but 
increases  to  5-4  times  the  co-efficient  in  the  first  i-ange 
for  the  Bradford  stone,  with  interuiediate  ratios  of  2'9, 
3o,  38,  and  4*6,  respectively  for  the  Portland,  Bath, 
Monks  Park,  and  Boxground  stones. 

If,  instead  of  the  ratios  of  the  co-efficients  in  the 
several  ranges,  the  co-efficients  themselves  be  considered, 
the  diversity  is  still  more  apparent ;  thus,  from  20°  C. 
to  100°  C,  the  co-efficients  have  extreme  values  of  22*4, 
millionths,  and  2*5  millionths  for  the  Doulting  and 
Bradford  stones  respectively,  in  the  range  from  100°  C. 
to  200°  C,  the  co-efficients  for  these  two  stones  are  26*2 
millionths,  and  10*1  millionths,  the  former  being  the 
greatest  co-etficient  in  this  range,  but  the  least  co-efficient 
is  now  7"8  millionths,  that  for  the  Portland  stone.  In 
tlie  third  range  from  200°  C.  to  300°  C,  the  Doulting 
stone  has  still  the  highest  co-efficient,  26'7  millionths, 
the  least  being  that  of  l»')-4  millionths  for  the  Monks 
Park  stone,  and  the  co-efficients  for  the  Bradford  and 
Portland  stones  being  loo  millionths  and  146  millionths 
respectively. 

The  Hopton  Wood  stone,  by  its  expansion  and  also 
by  its  geological  horizon,  belongs  more  closely  to  the 
marbles  than  to  the  calcareous  freestones,  in  which,  from 
a  desire  to  avoid  too  much  classification,  I  have  grouped 
it ;  but,  in  the  question  of  expansion,  I  propose  to  con- 
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sider  it  with  the  marbles  rather  than  with  the  calcareous 
freestones. 

In  the  case  of  the  marbles,  the  greatest  co-efficient  of 
expansion  for  the  lowest  range  of  temperature  from 
20°  C.  to  100°  C.  is  9-2  millionths  for  the  Dove  marble, 
and  the  least  4-4  millionths  for  the  St.  Anne's  marble ; 
in  the  next  range  from  100°  C.  to  200  C,  the  extreme 
ratios  of  the  co-efficients  to  those  in  the  lower  range,  are 
37  for  St.  Anne's  marble,  and  1*8  for  the  Hopton  Wood 
stone,  and  in  the  higher  range  from  200°  C.  to  300°  C, 
the  extreme  ratios  are  similarly  41  and  2*1  times  that 
of  the  lowest  range,  for  the  St.  Anne  s  and  Dove  marbles 
respectively. 

The  igneous  rocks  in  general  possess  co-efficients 
similar  to  those  of  the  sandstones,  the  co-efficients  being 
10*2  millionths  and  9-7  millionths  respectively  for  the 
Red  granite  and  the  Diabase ;  but,  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature, there  is  a  material  increase  in  the  rate  of 
expansion,  the  Red  granite  having  co-efficients  of  17() 
millionths  and  21*6  millionths  in  the  higher  ranges  from 
100°  C.  to  200°  C,  and  from  200°  C.  to  300°  C,  the 
ratios  being  1*0  to  1*7  and  2*1  respectively  in  the  three 
ranges  of  temperature ;  whilst  the  Diabase  has  co-effi- 
cients of  15  millionths  and  16  millionths  at  the  two  higher 
ranges,  giving  corresponding  ratios  of  1 '0,  1*5,  and  16 
respectively  in  the  three  ranges. 

From  a  general  consideration  of  Table  6  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  seen  that  stones,  which  have  almost  identical 
co-efficients  of  expansion  in  one  range  of  temperature, 
have  widely  varying  co-effieients  in  another;  thus  for 
instance,  Aspatria  sandstone,  Dove  marble,  Red  granite, 
and  Diabase,  have  co-efficients  of  90,  92,  102,  and 
9  7  millionths  respectively  in  the  range  from  20°  C. 
to  100°  C,  differing  from  one  another  only  in  the  ratios 
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of  100,  102,  113,  and  108 ;  in  the  next  range,  however, 
from  100°  C.  to  200°  C,  the  co-efficients  diflfer  in  the 
ratios  of  100,  170,  149,  and  132,  and  in  the  third  range, 
from  200°  C.  to  300°  C.  they  differ  in  the  ratios  of  100, 
168,  188,  and  139,  respectively,  so  that,  if  two  such 
stones  are  bonded  together  in  a  structure  and  sub- 
jected to  .any  considerable  range  of  temperature,  the 
varying  expansion  at  identical  temperatures  will  not 
only  give  rise  to  severe  molecular  stresses  within  the 
material  of  the  stone,  but  will  also  induce  a  disturbance 
in  the  distribution  of  the  external  stresses  in  the 
structure. 

Furthermore,  these  four  stones  have  co-efficients  of 
expansion  in  the  first  range  of  temperature  from  20°  C. 
to  100°  C.  not  greatly  differing  from  those  for  iron, 
steel,  &c.  (see  Table  14) ;  but  in  the  higher  ranges  of  tem- 
perature there  is  a  great  diversity,  so  that,  in  a  combina- 
tion of,  say,  granite  and  steel,  as  in  the  modern  skeleton 
steel  framework  structure  with  masonry  exterior,  most 
severe  stresses  must  be  set  up  during  a  fire  by  the 
variable  expansion  of  the  metal  and  stone  alone, 
irrespective  of  the  heat  distortion  of  the  unprotected 
iix)nwork,  i^iving  rise  to  a  depreciation  of  the  strength  of 
the  stone  in  addition  to  that  produced  by  heat  alone, 
which  is  detailed  in  Tables  2  and  3. 

Again  a  dissimilar  stone,  such  as,  say,  the  granite 
forming  the  sills,  &c.,  in  the  sandstone  tower  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  commencement  of  the  Paper,  may,  by  its 
trreater  expansion,  have  to  carry  a  greater  load  at  high 
temperature  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed,  and  this  load  may  exceed  its  ultimate  strength 
at  that  temperature.  And  from  the  quarrying  expe- 
rience of  the  ancients,  previously  quoted,  one  might 
presume  that    the  disruptive  effect  of  local  cooling,  as 
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when  a  hose  plays  with  some  pressure  upon  one  f ace^  is 
^eater  than  when  cooling  is  uniform  and  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the  experiments  conducted 
to  determine  the  values,  headed  "  water  cooled/'  in  my 
Tables  2  and  3.  From  these  considerations  it  will  be  at 
once  apparent  that,  although  the  incorporation  of  dis- 
similar stones  in  the  fabric  of  an  edifice  may,  by  their 
contrast  in  colour  and  texture,  materially  contribute  to 
the  artistic  and  architectural  effects,  such  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  is  not  to  be  recommended  from  a  fire-resis- 
tance point  of  view.  In  a  less  degree  this  heterogeneity 
is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  advisable,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  diurnal  and  annual  variations  of  temperature 
are  not  inconsiderable,  even  in  these  climes,  as  Table  16 
well  exemplifies. 

Also,  in  designing  for  tire  resistance,  no  masonry 
whatever  should  be  carried  on  the  upper  boom  of  a 
plate  girder,  for,  not  only  are  the  molecular  stresses  set 
up  by  the  variable  expansion  of  metal  and  stone 
injurious,  but  the  increased  deflection  of  the  beam,  under 
increase  of  temperature,  induces  a  settlement  of  the 
masonry  above  it  and  brings  additional  lateral  stresses 
upon  the  masonry. 

This  deflection,  D  =  ^^J^ 

Where  W  is  the  load  on  the  beam, 
L  is  the  span  of  the  beam, 
I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section, 
N  is  a  numerical  quantity  varying  with  the 
type  of  beam  and  the  incidence  of  the 
load, 
E  is  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity. 
Since,  from  the  formula,  D  varies  inversely  with  E, 
which  decreases  in  an  irregular  manner  with  increase  of 
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temperature,  according  to  Pisati's  experiments ;  it  follows 
that  D  must  increase  with  temperature,  and  the  beam 
fails  to  support  the  load  it  was  designed  to  carry  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Also  according  to  Petrin  the  tensile  strength  of  iron 
at  300°  C.  is  90  per  cent,  of  that  at  normal  temperature, 
which  is  still  further  diminished  to  70  per  cent  at 
500^  C.  and  to  20  per  cent,  at  700°  C,  so  that  at  high 
temperatures  the  utility  of  iron  either  as  a  tie  or  a  beam 
is  but  small,  and  thus  greater  stresses  may  be  brought 
on  the  masonry  it  was  designed  to  assist  at  the  very 
instant  when  that  assistance  is  most  essential  to  the 
continued  stability  of  the  structure. 

In  Table  7,  the  permanent  linear  alterations  of  the 
stones  are  set  out  in  detail,  elongations  being  prefixed 
by  a  positive  sign  and  contractions  by  a  negative  sign. 
Thase  latter  may  be  due  to  a  tendency  to  orientation  of 
the  constituent  grains  or  crystals  at  high  temperature, 
or  to  a  tine  dessication  of  the  surface  during  the  pro- 
cess of  heating.  In  all  cases  the  permanent  deformation 
was  determined  by  heating  the  block  of  stone  in  the 
vertical  electric  furnace  for  3  hours,  leaving  it  to  cool 
in  the  furnace  for  12  hours  with  the  current  shut  off, 
air  being  freely  admitted  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
tlie  furnace,  and  then  measuring  it. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  strength,  I  would  add 
that  soiiH^  of  the  stones  had  a  greater  percentage 
porosity  after  subjection  to  high  temperatures  (see 
Table  1)  than  the}'  possessed  in  the  normal  condition,  so 
that  after  a  conflagration,  besides  the  tendency  to  dis- 
tortion of  the  structure  induced]  by  permanent  swelling 
an<l  the  mere  lieat  depreciation  of  the  strength,  the 
stones  would  take  up  a  laiger  quantity  of  water  in  the 
dorcs,  which  would  give  rise  to  a  more  rapid  deteriora- 
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tion  by  weathering,  as  well  as  a  further  depreciatioa  of 
strength  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  absorbed  water. 

Fire  Statistics. 

I  have  made  every  eflfort  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  approximate  maximum  recorded  temperatures  of 
conflagrations.  These  temperatures  will  of  course  vary 
within  wide  limits  according  to  the  local  conditions,  the 
trade,  plan  of  the  buildings,  nature  of  the  contents,  &c., 
and  the  data  are  but  very  scant,  for  a  fire  captain's 
energies  are,  of  necessity,  concentrated  on  the  work  of 
extinction  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  but  much  valuable 
information  upon  this  point  could  be  collected,  as  I 
indicated  at  the  outset,  after  the  extinction  of  the  fire, 
by  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  metallic  fittings  of  the 
interior  of  the  building.  There  are  numerous  records  of 
zinc  and  lead  having  been  melted  during  the  progress  of 
conflagrations,  or  that  temperatures  of  415°  C.  and 
326°  C.  were  exceeded.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
Mr.  William  Paterson,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Glasgow  Fire 
Brigade,  who  informed  me  that  the  slates  of  a  timber 
shed  in  a  saw  mill  tire  at  which  he  attended,  melted  like 
soft  metal  and  had  the  appearance  of  lava;  and  also  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Lewis,  Chief  Constable  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Fire  Brigade,  Blackburn,  who  informed  me  that  tlio 
maximum  temperature  of  a  fire  in  his  experience  was 
about  600°  C.  I  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  in 
experimenting  with  stones  exposed  to  temperatures 
ranging  up  to  800°  C.  for  periods  of  from  2  to  18  hours. 
I  was  reproducing  conditions  as  severe  as  those  occurring 
in  the  more  serious  conflagrations. 

Tables  8  and  J)  were,  by  the  kind   permission  of  the 
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late  Mr.  A.  R.  Tozer,  extracted  from  his  very  comprehen- 
sive  and  detailed  annual  reports  of  the  operations  of  his 
brigade  at  Birmingham, and  are  splendid  examplesof  what 
a  compilatioQ  of  fire  statistics  and  records  should  be.  If 
Huch  records  were  available  for  every  city  and  manufac- 
turing town,  and  if  a  special  abstract  of  serious  fires  in 
each  town  were  prepared,  showing  value  at  risk,  value 
ol  damage,  origin,  &c.,  as  in  Mr.  Tozer's  tables,  there 
might  in  addition  be  added  the  total  number  of  works 
or  factories  engaged  in  that  locality  in  that  industry, 
suffering  the  serious  fire,  together  with  data  such  as  that 
indicated  in  Table  1 7.  Then,  not  only  would  the  collected 
abstract  for  the  whole  country  give  a  most  valuable 
indication  of  the  relative  fire  risk  of  each  trade  or  indus- 
try, but  it  would  also  supply  an  abundance  of  informa- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  the  architect  of  the  future  in 
real  fire -resistance  design. 

In  Table  J  0,  I  have  also  given  a  few  points  upon 
which,  I  think,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  more  data 
should  be  available  ;  for  the  relative  immunity  of  a  town 
from  serious  conflagrations  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
ratio  of  the  height  of  the  higher  buildings  in  the  town 
to  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  mains,  or  to  the  greatest, 
pressure  which  the  engines  can  afford. 

General  Coxclusions. 

Finally,  I  would  briefly  summarise  the  points  of 
primary  importance  in  determining  the  most  efllcient 
devsign  for  fire  resistance  : — 

1.  That  the  editice  should  in  no  wise  be  flimsy. 

2.  That  it  should  be  constructed  of  stone  possessing 
;iu  uniform  or  fairly  uniform  co-efficient  of  expansion, 
and  retaining  a  considerable  strength  after  subjection  to 
liigh  temperatures. 
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3.  That  all  combinations  of  different  stones  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  That  combinations  of  stone  and  metal  should  be 
avoided,  especially  when  the  former  rests  directly  upon 
the  latter,  even  when  the  metal  is  entirely  enshrouded  in 
stone ;  for  stone  acts  as  a  fairly  good  conductor  of  heat, 
as  shown  in  Table  1. 

5.  That  stair  wells  and  lift  wells  should  open  as 
little  as  possible  on  to  the  main  building,  and  should 
preferably  be  enclosed  and  glazed  with  wired  glass  from 
basement  to  roof. 

6.  That  floor  areas  should  not  be  unduly  large  nor 
corridors  unduly  long. 

7.  That  old  stone  which  has  been  previously  subjected 
to  the  high  temperature  of  a  severe  conflagration,  or 
to  the  deteriorating  agencies,  embraced  in  the  term 
"  weathering,"  during  a  more  or  less  lengthy  period,  has 
not  so  great  a  strength  nor  fire  resistance  as  newly 
quarried  and  seasoned  stone. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  tender  my  thanks  to  all  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  the  Paper,  and 
also  to  Messrs.  A.  T.  Bullen  and  H.  F.  Farmer  for  much 
careful  experimental  work  done  under  my  immediate 
direction  and  supervision. 
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1.  General  description  of  stones  used  in  the  investigations. 

2.  Crnshing  stress  of  the  stones  under  various  conditions. 

3.  Transverse  breaking  stress  of  the  stones  under  varions 

conditions. 

4.  Effect  of  period  of  exposui^e  to  high  temperature  on  the 

transverse  breaking  stress  of  .«*tone. 
5    Effect   of   increase    of  temperature   on    the   transvei'se 
breaking  stress  of  stone. 

6.  Co-efficients  of  expansion  of  stone  for  various  ranges  of 

temperature. 

7.  Permanent  alteration  of  dimensions  of  stone  after  coolino 

from  high  temperature. 

8.  Abstract    record    of    Birmingham    fire«    according    to 

originating  cause. 

9.  Abstract  record  of  fires  in  1905  according  to  originating 

cause  and  trades. 

10.  Fire  statistics  collected  from  various  sources. 

11.  Previous  determinations  of  the  strength  of  stone,   wet 

and  dry. 

12.  Previous    determinations    of    effect    of  freezing  on    the 

strength  of  stone. 

13.  Previous  determinations  of  the  co-efficients  of  expansion 

of  rock  crystals  and  stone. 

14.  Co-efficients  of  expansion  of  sundry  materials  used   in 

building. 

15.  Equivalent  temperatures  in  degrees  Cent,  and  Fahr 

16.  Variations  of  temperature  as  recorded  at  Marlborough. 

17.  Suggested  form  for   collecting   statistical    information 

with  regard  to  fires. 
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TABLE  1.  ^ 

2'able  showing  the  Physical  Properties  of  IS  tone  used  in  the  Experiments, 


Weight 
lixircubie 
I  foutiu 
;      lb«. 


Specific  (inivity. 


Normal 
Oondi- 


After 
FiiriiHce. 


\  ••luiiK-  ol  I'urus.       * 


Normal 
Cktndi- 
tioii. 


l'urniic«". 


(\>-efB«e)il  of 
Condnctivily. 


K.iro. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(-») 

(5) 

(6)      ■     (7 

>      '        (H) 

(^»; 

Sitndjftonex  and 

Ouurtz\fe4 — 

1 

1 

York         

135-1 

•2-162 

2-208 

11-99 

15-73 

-225  !  -2 

;s  1    _ 

-0156 

Red  Mansfield     ... 

136-2 

2-179 

2153 

14-98 

17-87 

•205  !     - 

-    1  -0158 

— 

Agpatria 

125-4 

2006 

2051 

7-61 

16-46 

•272  ,  -K 

s5  1  -0083 

•(►')76 

Quartzite 

184-0 

2-944 

1-867 

2-8S 

l.s-67 

— 

-    ;    — 

._ 

Soft  l^aresbury    ... 

111-9 

1-790 

1-8U3 

16-.->8 

nr. 

— 

—  • , 

- 

Hard  Daresbury  ... 

115-7 

1-852 

1  -8<;9 

17-75 

1 7-30 

—  •         — 

. 

Limejgtones  and    Cal- 

luireouM  FreeMones — 

Doulting 

129- 1 

2-(H)5 

2-064 

14-46 

18-8!» 

— 

;     — 

Portland  Base  Bed 

13(J-2 

2180 

2131 

12-80 

15-82 

—         _ 

-    !    — 

— 

Monks  Park 

125-8 

2013 

203S 

20-51 

23-22 

-     1  -1 

-4   '      - 

mH)61 

Box  ground 

119-2 

1-907 

1-873 

22-33 

21  56 

—        -21 

^.•^    ■       

•0)«j7 

Bradford  Oolite  ... 

109-9 

I  -758 

1-854 

22-24 

27-82 

-225       - 

;  •(H)86 

— 

Bath  Oolite 

120-4 

1-926 

1-814 

17-8.1 

24-18 

— 

-      1      —  . 

— 

llopton  Wood      ... 

141-4 

2-263 

2-207 

8-3.; 

11-32 

—     '    — 

- 

— 

Micheldeyer  Chalk 

96-6 

1-545 

nr. 

46-79 

nr. 

—     ,    — 

_ 

— 

Mottisfont  Chalk... 

100-7 

1-611 

iir. 

4.V8r. 

iir. 

—         - 

;    _ 

— 

MarhhM— 

Carrara     

14(;'2 

2-340  1 

2-423 

0-7S 

2-84 

•198 

;  -(H)89 

— 

Rouge  Koyal 

\'^&2 

•2-212 

2-111 

0-93 

2-96 

-237      -1'. 

r-^      -0102 

— 

Sr.  Anne's 

157-9 

•2-527 

2  520 

0-74 

2-54 

•263       - 

-        0127  ' 

— 

Dove          

ir)»;-9 

2-5 1 U 

2-481 

0-S7 

2-72 

— 

— 

— 

Black         

i:)S-9 

2-542 

2-132 

0-73 

2-57 

__ 

-     1     —      ' 

— 

Belgian  Granite  ... 

\n\\ 

3- 1 09 

2-42:< 

106 

0-53 

—         — 

—    ; 

— 

Granite]*  and  Jgnvoii.< 

Jiork^  - 

Red  Granite 

157-5 

2-520 

2-330 

0-28 

2-89 

„ 

'          i 

— 

(irey  Granite 

1(18-3 

2-693 

2-723 

012 

32r, 

•224       - 

1  •(M)92  1 

— 

Diaiiase     

h;31 

2-r,!o 

2-(;:;;> 

0-24 

l-3r, 

— 

-      1 

Note. — The  valnes  for  columns  headed  "  Nonniil  *' 
The  values  for  ccilumns  headed  "  Kuruiice 

temperature. 
Compare  C(»lumii<  6  to  9  with  Columns  2  and  3.  Tabic  14. 


are  lor  Stone  in  natunil  c<Hi<litiMii. 

'  are  for  Stone  after  subjection  to  hii^b 
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TABLE  2, 

Table  shovring  the  Effect '  of  Absorbed  Water,  High  Temperature^  ani 
Mode  of  Cooling  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of  Stones. 


CniBhinjr  «tpe*.s 

of  the 

Htone  dry  In 

CniBhing  atreMi  of  t  V  Sum 

under  rarioos  oondltian^  n;??«n 

as  a  ratio  of  the  crott^iin^  nn*  f 

the  thoronghljb-  ilrie^i  ^t^fc. 

Stone. 

Dried. 

.Soaked 

in 
water. 

ll»,  per 
Bqiuire 
inch. 

Tons  jier 
square 
foot. 

Heated  in 
fonuroeiaJ 

oookdii 

*      Air.       W«ft 

(1)      '      (3) 

(3)      '       (4)      •       (»>         (« 

Sam4ii(tot4eit  and  Quartzites — 

1 

York 

Kod  Mansfield         

8,480 
2,520 

546-6 
162-1 

1                                 1 
1-000  [     -977  1     -358  1   i^'Z 
1-000  1  1-007  ,   1"<K»9      v- 

Aspatria       

Quartzite      

Soft  Daresbnry        

Hard  Daresbury      

2,430 

3,(J80 

IHM) 

2,020 

1 56-* 

236-6 

57-9 

129-2 

1-000  1  1-008  1   HKIS     -.Vi 

1-000    1-005  1    -712    ■:\-- 

1-000  1     -445        nr.        nr. 
1-000  '     'SCA\  '     nr.        nr. 

J  A  v. 'At  ones  a  tuJ  Cnlrnreoiix  Freej(fiuu'/t — 

Doulting 

i  Ortland  Base  Bed  . 
Monks  Park 
Boxground... 
Bradford  Oolito 
Bath  Oolite 
Hopton  W<K)(l 
Micheldever  Chalk 
Mottisfout  Chalk    . 


MarhlpM — 


Carrara 

Uouge  Uoyal 

St.  Anne's    ... 

D.ive 

Black 

Bel«^isin  (Jniiiitt' 


1,I1M) 

76-6 

1-000 

•992 

nr. 

nr. 

4,080 

262-4 

1-000 

•725 

mS«»3 

''*" 

1,570 

101-0 

1-000 

-38<» 

•S-22 

:\ 

940 

60-3 

1-0(K) 

•171 

-494 

•M-' 

860 

.55-3 

l-(KK) 

-691 

•r>4H» 

■t'k' 

1,140 

73-3 

1000 

■675 

•512 

•44h 

2,920 

187-8 

1-000  ' 

HXIB  1 

•572 

>: 

390 

25-0 

1-000 

•310 

nr. 

rr 

•290 

18-7 

1(M>0 

•3(><; 

nr. 

nr. 

4,450 

286-1 

llXK) 

ltHi7 

•r»47 

•;> 

6,420 

412-8 

1-(XK) 

•701 

•."»5<» 

•-'Jo 

9,250 

594-8 

1-000  • 

-921 

•37S 

•447 

5,940 

381-9 

1-000 

-914 

•.V  »5 

W 

6,710 

431-5 

1-000  ' 

•999 

614 

.-,ri 

5,460 

351-1 

1-000 

1004 

•5l»3 

■•v*7 

(i^ii.itrs  ntiff  Itfuriif/.K  Rochs  — 


Ked  Cranite.. 
CJrcy  Granite 
Diabase 


5,480  352-4 
5,950  382-6 
6,070      390-3 


1-000  '  -931 
1-000  '  1-<J08 
1-000  ■   l-(.>04 


•331  ,  '."J'- 
-S57  •  -4^ 


N  »TK.  — In  1^11)10-.  No-.  'J,  :i.  4.  uD  i  5  ''nr.''  -ignifies  that  the  specimen  di-^integratfi 
whilst  in  tin  fwrruceor  after  renioval  therefrom. 
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TABLE  ;l 

Tabln  showing  the  Effect  of  Absorbed  Watery  High  Temperature,  and  Id  ode 
of  Cooling  on  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Stones. 


STONB. 


Breaking  stress  I    }3reaklng  stress  of  the  Stone  in  various 
of  the  conditions  expressed  an  a  rat  lu  of 

Stone  (Irv  in  that  for  drj'  Stone. 


Tons  per 
square       Dried, 
foot. 


Soaked 

in 
water. 


In 
normal 
con- 
dition. 


HraU'd  in 

furjince  and 

cooled  ia 


Air.     Water. 


i*>4£ n-d-gtoneit  an^l  (^Hnrfz\te»- 


York 

Red  MausfieM 
Appatria 
Quartzite 
Soft  Daresbnry 
Hard  Daresbnrv 


L i meitton e*  and  ( '« ha roomt 
Freest  one^ — 


Donlting 

Portland  Bast*  Bed 
Monks  Park... 
li<)x^n)nnd   ... 
Bradford  Oolite 
BiiTh  Oolite... 
flopton  Wood 
Mieheldever  Cli 
Mottisfont  Chalk 


Ik.. 


JMn  rhies — 


Carrara 

Hoii^e  R<»yal 

St.  Anue's    ..; 

Dove... 

Blaek 

i^Igian  Granite 


Ked  Granite... 
Grey  Granite 
Diabase 


(1) 


1.124 
6(;6 
498 

2,854 
12fi 
282 


320 
,448 
«3() 
404 
401 

r.(ii> 

.008 

ir.2 

21.'* 


82H 
1 ,988 
2.248 
2,285 
2.9r..'> 
2.M»8 


iirun\tt'i(  It  ml  Itjueoux  KiwUx —       I 


(2) 


72-8 
42  H 
82(> 
151-4 
8  1 
181 


1.487 
2.712 
1.820 


2(»-r. 

98-1 

40-5 

2«;-o 

2o-8 

89-2 

r.4-."> 

10-4 

18-8 

124-8 
144-2 
148-7 
190-n 

18.-.:. 


92-4 
174-4 
117-0 


(3) 


1-000 
l-O(H) 
1-OlK) 
1-000 
l-0(K) 
1-000 


•(.H)0 
-OOO 
-(H)0 
•UOO 
•«HM) 
-(K)0 
•000 
•(KM) 
•(K)0 


•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
■0(H) 


l-(KK) 
l-O(M) 
1-(K)0 


(4) 


•696 
•754 
•626 
•986 
•769 
•312 


•606 
•708 
•664 
•695 
•498 
•604 
•948 
•551 
•612 


•924 

1-008 

•954 

•800 

•788 
•776 


1-009 
•988 
•874 


(S) 


•876 
-937 
-884 
-999 
-90(5 
-919 


•708 
•892 
•723 
•758 
-886 
-996 
-992 
-747 
•938 


•826 
1-007 
•990 
-968 
•886 
1006 


997 
•976 

•748 


(6)         (7; 


•(546  i  '271 

•626  I  -600 

•199  '    151 

•889  i  -927 

•483  I     nr. 

•244  !     nr 


•024  .  -OIK. 
-665  ,  141 
•482  j  875 
-025  I  286 
•818  ;  •2S4 
•849  '  "2.\\\ 
•88S  I  •:;.S9 

IT.   1     nr. 

nr.   '     nr. 


•189 
-827 
•842 
•077 
-690 
•456 


•(K»9 
■112 
•288 


-086 
•286 
•278 
•158 
•140 

•2h; 


•06<» 
•0(J4 
•05(i 
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TABLE   4. 

Tabl^.  showing  the  Effect  of  the  Duration  of  Exposure  to  High  Temperatv>' 
on  the  Transverse  Breaking  Stress  of  Stone. 


Breakiug  Strewes,  expr«wo(l  as  PerMiitage  lUtiosof  breaking  stre!^«»f  \r^ 

stone. 

STONK. 

Strips. 
Do-. 

18  hours' 

S  hours' 

6  hours' 

12  Ijoora" 

KxjHwuri'. 
TtMu.°  <  ■.  j  Strej>.H. 

Exposure. 

Exposure. 

Kxpivmv. 

IVm.^C.j  Stress. 

Tem.°C. 

Stress. 

Tem.^C.Stm^ 

Savdxtime^ — 

1                 1 

York  Stone 

KMH) 

\\\x      42m; 

1    i;im;    1  3.->:» 

728 

28-3 

—      ,    — 

Ked  Mansfield     ... 

lOUO 

r»is      r».so 

♦;y(j    ,  4i>:» 

728 

H2-8 

—          — 

A^patria 

1(H>-(I 

(>0."i     '   \\)\) 

G02     1  2*5-7 

728 

nr. 

<;y5         T»r. 

Soft  Daresbnry    . . . 

l(K)i) 

77r.       .■i4-7 

(ill.-)     !    nr. 

Gl).-) 

nr. 

t»i*.-»         iir 

Lhneitourit  and  CaJ- 

.__, 

raremis  Freestmie» — 

Doulting  ... 

10()(» 

iVlW         2-4 

j;o2         ni. 

702 

nr. 

—          — 

Tortlaud 

l(N)-() 

i;sr,      71-2 

71M;        14- 1 

702 

nr. 

- 

Monks  Park 

l(M)-(» 

:.4H         t8-2 

1     <>(>.">         11  r. 

702 

nr. 

Box^onnd 

KHH) 

(>t>2        2:> 

'     SI  7         nr. 

702 

nr. 

Bradford  Oolite  ... 

1(MH» 

t;sH       mm; 

722        178 

702 

nr. 

— 

Hath  Oolite 

I(K)-() 

r,(»:,      a-)-:? 

r,18        24  S 

702 

197 

\u:>     14  3 

Hopton  VVoo.1      ... 

IO(i-n 

:)7r.    1  Hss 

'     S17        88G 

702 

nr. 

1 

M.jrhle— 

— 

" 

I>ove 

100  0 

.■i7»".         t>-s 

."»7."»          7"  7 

(iiMi 

nr. 

767         nr. 

TABLE  5. 

Table  showing  the  Effect  of  Increase  of  Temperature  on  the  Transvrrst 

Breaking  Stress  of  Stone, 


Duration 


'       Breaking  Stress  expressed  as  I'ereenta^  Ratiii^  oi 
I  htress  dry. 

Stress  dry. I  Teni.  °  C- 1     Stress.    I  Tenu  °  C. '     >tri>^ 


«  Wfr/irroKfi  t'trentone*- 
Bath  Oolite 
Bath  Oolite 
Bath  Oolite 

}ffj  vhlpi(  — 

Carrani 

Rouge  Royal 
St.  Anne'8 
Belgian  Granite 

(f'  unites — 

Red  Granite 
Grey        


Hours. 

; 

ft 

100-0 

515 

?8-2 

678 

l.v:? 

12 

100-0 

mi 

40-0 

716 

J  Mi. 

IS 

j    1000 

603 

25-6 

18-9 

673 

]:»-i 

♦; 

100-0 

558 

796 

Ii-i 

<; 

100-0 

558 

20-4 

796 

!»«>:; 

f) 

100-0 

576 

44-6 

79<I 

34  1 

c 

1000 

575 

21-4 

817 

21  .". 

«» 

1 

100-0 

575 

9-9 

I 
817     ' 

6  1 

(» 

HKVO 

632 

11-2 

nr. 
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TABLE  6. 

Table  shomng  the  Go-efficients  of  Linear  Expansion  of  Stones, 
or  the  Elongation  per  Degree  Centigrade  of  1  inch  length 
of  Stone  in  Inches  when  multiplied  by  10«. 


Bangea  of  Temperatare  in  Degreet  Centigrade. 

From  20°  0. 
to  100°  C. 

From  100°  C.  to  200°  C.j 

1 

From200°O.toS00°C. 

stone. 

Co-efBcieut  Co-efflcient 

1 
Do-efBcient, 
txprewed  I 
as  a  ratio 

of  that 
from  20°  C. 
to  100°  C. 
oonaidered 

as  nwitj-. 

Co-efHeient 

Co-efHcient 
expressed 
aa  a  ratio 
of  that 
from  20°  C. 

to  100°  C. 
conaidertMl 

as  unity. 

Snndstones  and  Quart- 
zltet— 

1 

York          

Red  Mansfield      

Aiipatria 

Quartziio 

Hard  Daresbury 

\    12-340 
9-926 
1     9016 
1    16-200 
13-480 
1 

1    16-200 
15-410 
11-400 

1    19-900 
15-400 

1-3 
1-5 
1-3 
1-2 
1-1 

18-780 
19-020 
11-480 
19-900 
18-870 
1 

1-5 
1-9 
1-3 
1-2 
1-4 

Lime»tojies  ami  Galea- 
retyus  Freextanes- 

1 

1 
1 

I 

I 

Doulting 

Portland  Base  Bed 

Monks  Park         

Boxground           

Bradford  Oolite 

Bath  Oolite          

Hopton  Wood      

.   22-370 
'     4-944 
t     3-536 
;     4-186 
1     2-513 
4-840 
j     8-640 

1  26-190 
'     7-782 
1     8-233 
9-660 
1   10-140 
12-270 
1   15-620 

1-2 
1-6 
2-3 
2-3 
4-0 
2-5 
1-8 

26-690 
14-600 
13-420 
19-240 
13-510 
16-980 
20-77(» 

1-2 
2-9 
38 
4-6 
5-4 
3-5 
2-4 

Marhlet  — 

1 

1 

Carrara     

Rouge  Royal         

St.  Anne*8 

Dove          

Black         

Belgian  Granite 

8-758 

6-759 

,     4-446 

1     9-206 

,     4-914 

1     5-231 

1 
1 

'    17-510 
1    13140 
1    16-320 

19-330 
!    10-520 

16-230 

20 
2-3 
3-7 
21 
2-1 
3-1 

24-340 
15-250 
18-300 
19-330 
13-650 
19-550 

2-8 
2-6 
4-1 
2-1 

2-.S 
3-7 

Granites  and  Igneotut 
Jliwks- 

1 

1 
1 

Red  Granite        

10-200 
9660 

16-980 
1    15-030 

1-7 

1-5 

1 

21-600 
15-940 

*      2-1 
1-6 
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TABLE  7. 

Tahle  shounng  the  Permanent  Elongation  of  Stones  after 
cooling^  or  the  Increased  Length,  in  Inches  of  a  Bar  of 
Stone  originally  100  Inches  long,  after  subjection  to  a 
Temperature  of  300^  C,  for  Three  Hours  and  slow  cooling 
in  Air  for  Twelve  Hours 


stone. 


Sandstones  and  Quartz  it e^c — 


York 

lied  Mansiield 
Afipatria   ... 
Qiiartzite  ... 
Hard  Daresbury 


LimciftoncA  and  Calcareous  FrreAtonex 


Doulting 

Portland  Base  Bed 
Monks  Park 
Boxgronnd 
Bradford  Oolite 
Bath  Oolite 
Hopton  Wood 


Permanent  increase  of  length. 

-   0-0092 

-  0-0014 

-  00123 

4-  0-0360 
-  0-0156 

4-  0-0150 
-  0-0015 

—  0-0016 

4-  0-0397 
4-  0-0278 
4-  00367 
4-  00349 

Marbles — 

Carrara    ... 

Rouge  Royal 

St.  Anne's 

Dove 

Black 

Belgian  Granite 


(iranltcn  and  Igneous  Itocha 

Red  Granite         

Diabase 


4-01740 
4-  0-0198 
4-  0-0250 
4-  0-1290 
4-  0-(X)68 
4-  0-0680 

4-  0-0488 
4-  004r)0 

Note.      4-  signifies  a  permanent  elongation. 
—  signifies  a  permanent  contraction. 
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TABLE  10. 

Table  showing — 
A.  Pressure  on  Mains  and  Heights  of  Buildings. 


CJtj  or  Town. 

Pressure  on 

malna  in  lbs. 

per  square  inch. 

Grefttest  pressure 

induced  by  the 

tire  engine  in 

lbs.  per  square 

inch. 

Height  of  buUdings 

above  street  level  in 

feet. 

ICaximnm 

Maximum. 

Average.* 

°C. 

Birmingham 
Blackburn... 
Glasgow    ... 
London     ... 

20  to    95 
25  to  130 
25  to    70 
25  to    80 

180 
125 
135 
160 

120 
76 

not 
no 

60 
38 
60 
30 

600 
1000 

*  Average  height  in  manofacturing  districts. 

+  Under  the  new  building  regulations  this  is  limited  to  one-half  more 
than  the  width  of  the  street,  i.e,  1^  x  60  feet  =  90  feet. 

B.  The  Available  Pressure  through  25  Yards  of  unlined 
Canvas  Hose  2  J  inches  diameter. 
{Experiment,  Birmingham  City  Fire  Brigade,) 


" 

Pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Open  no77.1e. 
in  Indies. 

On  main. 

At  stanrlpii)e. 

At  branch. 

1 

95 

35 

20 

I 

45 

30 

I 

55 

50 

s 

65 

60 

c.  Average  period  of  a  Conflagration. 
{Birmingham  City  Fire  Brigade.) 


Xo.  of 
alaruH. 

1 

1     7r,2 

7b'3 

No. 

of  fires  ftttended. 

Time  engaged  in  minutes. 

Year. 

Scriou.-*. 

Slight.          Total. 

TotaL 

Avemjre 
ptr  fire. 

Arenipp 
per  alarm. 

1904 
1905 

34 
22 

i 
523      1      657 
592      '      614 

24,713 
26,298 

44-3     ;      32-8 
42-8           33-5 
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TABLE  11. 

Table  Shotmng  the  strength  of  Stones  under  Various  Conditions. 
A.  Effect  of  Contained  Moisture, 


Experimenter. 

stone. 

Side  of 

cube  in 

cm. 

Cnuhing 

load  in 

kiloe. 

Store  dried. 

Crusliing  load  as  *>/o  of  that  dry. 

Stove  dried. 

Air  dried. 

Wet. 

Delene . 

Chalk 
Limestone 

10-0 
6-0 
6-0 

86-2 
.36-4 
42  7 

100-0 
100-0 
100-0 

27-3 
64-8 

21-6 
36-4 
570 

Dry. 

Immersion  in  Hot  and  Cold  Water. 

Strength  as  percentages. 

U.S.A. 
Engineers  . 

Granite 
Marble 
Limestone 
Sandstone 
Hard  Brick 

1000 
100  0 
1000 
100-0 
1000 

83-7 
46-2 

68-8 
66-9 
85-0 

Q.  A.  Gilimore's  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  the  Relative 
Dimensions  of  the  Test  Block  on  the  Crushing  Strength.} 


Berea 
Sandstone. 


DimenHions  of  Test 
Block  in  inches. 


Area  of  cross 

section  in 
square  inches. 


1  X  1  X  1 
2x2x1 
2x2x2 
2x2x4 


Orushiug  load 
in  llhj. 


Crashing 

Stress  per 

square  iiich 

of  area. 


lbs. 

9,500 

9,600 

7(5,000 

19,000 

60,000 

12,600 

44,000 

11,000 
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Experiments  showing  Effect  of  Dimensions  and  EelcUive 
Position  of  Natural  Bed  when  testing,  quoted  by  W.  Young 
in  Spon^s  Price  Book. 


Dimension  of 
Test  Piece 
in  inches. 

Crashing  Weight, 
lbs.  square  inch 

Percentage  Batios  of  Strength. 

stone. 

Against 
Bed. 

On  Bed. 

On  Bed. 

Against 

On  Bed  at 

several 
thicJmesses. 

Donlting 

Stone 

6x6x6 
6x6x12 
6x6x18 
6x6x24 

2,440 
2,190 
1,960 
1,836 

2.490 
2,260 
2,170 
2,100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

98 
97 
90 

87 

100 
91 

87 
84 

TABLE  12. 


Strength  of  Stone  vjhen  soaked,  subjected  to  a  Freeziwj 
Temperature  3°  below  Zero,  and  thawed  in  Warm  Water, 
the  Process  being  repeated  20  times. 


stone 

Crushing  Stress  in  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch  to  nearest  lOOlbs. 

Strength  after 
freezing  as  a 
ratio  of  that 

Disintegra- 
tion. Penen- 

tage  loss  of 

Before 

After 

before  freezing. 

weight. 

freezing. 

freezing. 

(1) 

(2) 

Before 

After. 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Hard  Blue  Limestone    ... 

24,000 

26,200 

100 

109 

006 

Iowa  Marble        

12.100 

12,000 

100 

104 

007 

Gray  Oolitic  Limestone ... 

7,400 

6,400 

100 

86 

003 

Buff  Magnesian  Limestone 

6,600 

n.r. 

100 

n.r. 

4-65 

Buff  Fossiliferous  Lime- 

stone       

6.600 

5,700 

100 

87 

003 

(Jray     Blue    Calcareous 

Sandstone         

0,900    1       n.r. 

100 

n.r. 

1-85 

BereaGrit           

10,000    !       n.r. 

100 

n.r. 

0-88 

Brown  Ked  Sandstone    ... 

5,000    !       n.r. 

100 

n.r. 

3:7 

Note — n.r.  signifies  that  the  stone  disintegrated  before  it  could  be 
crushed. 

TheaboTC  table  is  an  extract  from  Prof.  A.  Marston's  experiments  at 
Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  U.S.A.,  in  1897. 
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TABLE  13. 

A.   Table  showing  the  Co-efficients  of  Expansion  of 
various  Stones. 


Kxj>er{nientcr. 


Grnniti'.      I     Sandstone. 


Marble. 


I 


Exi)aiiMon  ( 'o-cffloient  per  °F.  from  0°  F.  to  W  F. 
Colonel  Totten,  18:{2    -000004825    •000009632    -OO.iOOr.GRS  ' 

Adie -OlKKJOJas     :  -OOUOOOIS     ' 

Bartlett.  1832  ...  -00000482:)  |  •00<)00J>534  1-000005(507 

<'o-«'fticlent    of  IVrnumeut       .'^welling       |)er^c. 
U.S.A.         Kogineers, 
Walertown  Arsenal, 
181».-,  -OOOir,  •(M)023  00045  -00035 


M.   Crijstah  nf  liock-fonniuij  Material. 


('(.-L-moit-nl 
Jlock-fomnng  Crvstul  ,V^  CuUk-hI 

h.\]HUl!SlUII. 


Co-efilcients  of  Linear  Axial  Kxiiansiou. 


l>er  "C. 

l.-t  Axi>. 

2iui  Axi<«. 

:{r.|  Axi-. 

Qmirtz 

•(MKX)3<;(> 

•ooooorui) 

•00001385 

•0(HH)1385 

Adulariu 

•00<M)I79<» 

•oOOOloflO 

•0<MK)O0rtr» 

•00000294 

Hornblende    ... 

•(HK)0284 

•00(M)OS10 

■00000084 

•000001>50 

( Jrthoclase     . . . 

.0000170 

Calcite 

.(K)0020o 

Dolomite 

•0000350 
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TABLE  14.. 

Go-efficients  of  Expansion. 
A.  Linear  Expansion  of  Sundry  MaieriaU  used  in  Building. 


Oak  across  grain 
Pine  across  grain 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tinp 

B^a^sWi^e  ... 
Brass  Ingot... 
Copper 

Steel 

Wrought  ln»n 
Mortar 

Cast  Iron      ... 
Plate  Glas8  ... 
Ordinary  Hrick 
Pine  along  grain 
Oak  along  grain 
Peal  along  grain 


Co-eincieut  of  liaear  expaufrion 

per  degree  Centigrade 

for  A  rouge  of  temiierHturc  from 

0°C.to  l(K)°C. 


(1) 


•0000544 
•0000341 
•0000298 
•0000280 
•0000230 
■0000  PJ3 
•0000187 
•0000187 
•00<K)12() 
•00()0111» 
•00001  IS 
•0000112 
•0000081» 
•0000055 
•0000054 
•0(K)004i» 
•()00()044 


Specific 
lient. 


(2) 


•0955 
•0314 
•0562 

•0939 
•0951 

•1138 

•110 
•Ifil 


Co-efllcient 

of  thermal 

conductivity. 


(3) 


•303 

.•084 
•153 

•204 
•719 

•210 
•158 
•210 
•0(X)5 

•0004 
•(XKMi 


w.   Cnbicfil  Ejrpnnsion  of  Water. 


I  I    ^x^^\f\n    I    Co-efflcifMt 

('o-(»ft1cicnt  of  Exiwiiision  i>er°C.   |    '  j^Tll       '    of  thermal 

"*^"^'       conductivit\ . 


I'ubiral  expansion  of 
Water  at 'io^  C     ... 


onnois 


I'iHM)  -(NtiHri 


Note   -The  co-efficient  of  expansion  for  water  change^i  Tery  rapidlr 
with  increasse  of  temperature. 
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TABLE  15. 

Equivalent  Temperatures  in  Degrees, 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit. 


;  Degrees. 

1 

Melting  point  of. 

\ 

Sundry  fixed  Points. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

0 

32 

Freezing  point  of  water. 

100 

212 

Boiling  point  of  water  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

115 

2.39 

Sulphur 

230 

446 

Tin 

300 

572 

Maximum  temperature  in  expansion 
and  permanent  swelling  tests 
(Tables  6  &  7). 

326 

619 

Lead 

416 

779 

Zinc 

625 

1157 

Aluminium 

700 

1292 

Maximum  temperature  of  the  ordi- 
nar}'  strength  tests  (Tables  2  &  3.) 

810 

1490 

Temperature  of  dissociation  of  pure 

limestone. 
Maximum    temperature  of    special 

817 

1503 

strength  tests  (Table  5.) 

950 

1742 

Silver 

1000 

1832 

Brass 

1067 

1953 

Gold 

1100 

2012 

Crown  Glass 

1100 

2012 

Copper 

1200 

2192 

Cast  Iron 

1386 

2525 

Steel 

1583 

2881 

Wrought  Iron 
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TABLE  16. 


difference  in  Degrees  Fahrenheit  between  the  G-rcatcst  and 
Least  Daily  Temperature  recorded  during  the  Month,  in  an 
exposed  Situaiio7i  at  Marlboratigh,  Wiltshire,  for  a  Period 
of  16  Years  from  1887  to  1902. 


V.:ir. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May.  June 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.  Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

ISM  7 

41 

34 

53 

47 

41 

51 

46 

54 

44 

39 

35 

35 

1 SSS 

42 

46 

54 

50 

()0 

57 

r>\) 

51 

46 

46 

28 

28 

1  SSI) 

4<> 

52 

53 

3S 

50 

60 

60 

63 

70 

50 

54 

4K 

1S1M> 

50 

46 

6S 

64 

6S 

67 

61 

67 

62 

61 

(H) 

44 

ISIU 

r>o 

60 

64 

67 

76 

69 

63 

53 

(>0 

(;6 

49 

50 

lSi>2 

")5 

(>6 

64 

6(> 

72 

72 

62 

57 

62 

61 

51 

48 

ISMH 

59 

51 

67 

72 

()9 

SO 

67 

65 

60 

63 

54 

54 

ISiM 

5S 

oiy 

63 

60 

63 

65 

()9 

<5() 

5S 

53 

4S 

38 

istc, 

5H 

r»5 

71 

61 

74 

76 

62 

64 

69 

HH 

49 

44 

iS'.Mi 

50 

56 

r,2 

65 

76 

76 

76 

67 

58 

61 

50 

45 

IS<J7 

55 

54 

61 

75 

79 

75 

77 

68 

62 

63 

50 

45 

1 HMH 

45 

53 

63 

61> 

73 

6S 

73 

69 

80 

58 

57 

48 

\S\)\) 

51 

6() 

72 

61 

73 

78 

76 

78 

76 

59 

53 

55 

I'.MKJ 

4S 

75 

(>0 

77 

74 

«J9 

S9 

65 

67 

64 

51 

41 

liM)l 

46 

4S- 

51 

73 

77 

69 

70 

r»9 

64 

64 

.">(> 

48 

1902 

41) 

57 

57 

64 

70 

69 

71 

65 

69 

56 

52 

51 

Ea'trcmcs  (uiil  Mfdjis  ofa/jorc  Rec^n'tis. 


Maximum 

i 

difference 

60 

75 

72 

77 

79 

SO 

S9  I  7 

8      SO 

tis 

.*»7 

55 

.Minimum 

difference 

41 

:« 

51 

38 

U 

51 

46  1  .- 

1   1  44 

39 

28 

2S 

Mfiin 

1 

1 

»lifference 

50 

55 

61 

63 

i^)^ 

69 

67  1  r 

1 

3  !  63 

1 

58 

50 

45 
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Town 

Boilding  Material ' 
of  Walls 


TABLE    17. 


Brick. 


3 


(tninite. 


Sandstone 


Building  Material 
of  Floors 
(»ee  footnote.) 

No.  OF  Dkstbuctive  Firks  i.\ 
Cottage I 

Private  liesidence  I 

Wapehoufie    (see 
footnote) 

Factory  (see  foot- 
note)   


3  112 


3 1;  1 

il 


2 ;  3 

I 


Oolitic 
Freestone. 

Fern>        ! 
Concrete. 

1 

2      3 

1 
I 

2 

3l 
1 

Ykars  (r/»tAl  oF  3  undermentioned  details). 


I 

I 


No.  OF  Buildings  collai'skd  aftkk  or  during  a  Conflagration. 


Cottage , 

Priyate  lie-sidence  i 
WarehuuRe 
Factory ' 


II 


!    I 


Xo.  of  Buildings  REguiRiN(;  Demolition  after  a  ('(»nflagration 
pKEV'ous  TO  Rebuilding. 


Cottage 

Private  Hesidence 
Warehouse 
Factory 


No.  OF  BuiLDiNc;**  FIT  F'oii  csi:  again  after  replacing  Koof, 
Floohs,   Windows.  Doors,  &c.  (whIU  Hufticiently  intacr). 


Cottage j 

Private  Residence  ' 
Warehouse 
Factor}' 


I 


>;<tTK,— Fh>or  No.  1  is  a  floor  of  l)oanlinp  supporte<l  on  wood  joists. 

FUm)!*  No.  a  is  h  floor  of  boarding  siipiwrted  on  steel  or  iron  joists. 

Floor  No.  3  is  a  floor  of  twuerete  with  steel  joints  supporting  it  or  embedded  in  it. 

Wiareliouse  implies  h«!avy  floor  loads. 

Kactorj  implies  light  floor  loadn. 

C J ri'{it<''«t  pres.snre  on  mainn  in     pounds  jx-r  siquare  inch,  or     feet  of  water  available  at  no7.7.K-  nt  street  level. 

L(-.i<t  pre-ij^nre  on  mains  in      pounds  pt^r  sriunrc  inch,  or 

Greatest  presmire  induced  by  fire  engine. 

Heijrlit  of  hijfh<«t  building  in  feet  above  street  level. 

Height  of  average  building  in  feet  above  street  level. 

What  is  api)roxima*elv  the  proatt^jt  teii)i»<nitun'  of  :i  liic  ii 

No.  of  fire-s  in  which  learl  han  melted      32«r  C.    r.lu  '  I'. 

No.  of  fires  in  which  zinc  has  melted      W'P  ('.    771*'  I". 

No.  of  fires  in  which  brass  has  raelte<l  1000^  U.  1H32^  F. 


feet  of  water  availalile  at  noEJile  at  -street  level. 


nr  cxiicnuiici- .' 
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Mr.  A.  Vernon  (Past  President)  said  he  felt  sure  that 
every  Member  present  shared  his  feeling  of  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  this  interesting  and  useful  Paper. 
The  subject  and  the  author's  mode  of  treatment  were 
novel,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  as  a 
result  of  his  painstaking  research  must  prove  of  the 
gteatest  value.  The  Paper  hardly  lent  itself  to  immediate 
dificussion,  but  he  was  sure  all  would  agree  that  it 
afforded  a  very  practical  summary  of  most  important 
information  for  inclusion  in  the  Transactions  of  The 
Institution. 

He  had  been  struck  first  of  all  by  the  extremely 
minute,  intricate,  and  careful  research  which  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Paper  must  have  involved.  It  was  some- 
times said  that  England  was  behind  other  nations  in 
practical  research,  but  such  papers  as  the  one  just  read 
must  tend  to  add  to  our  national  reputation  for  the  care- 
ful and  painstaking  scientific  investigation  of  an  obscure, 
but  nevertheless  vitally  important,  subject. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  regard  igneous  stones — pro- 
duced as  they  were  by  fire — as  the  best  for  resisting  heat, 
and  it  was  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  that  red  granite 
was  a  distinctly  treacherous  material,  and  that  grey 
granite  was  like  the  red,  only  a  little  worse.  It  was 
also  disturbing  to  hear  that  chalk  rag  or  any  similar 
material  was  likely,  in  case  of  fire,  to  disappear  altogether 
or  to  assume  the  form  of  chalk  dust,  for  he  knew  of  at  least 
one  case  where  an  enormous  sum  had  lately  been  spent 
in  building  a  chalkstone  mansion  overlooking  the  River 
Thames. 

Reference  had  also  been  made  to  the  undesirability 
of  mixing  materials,  having  regard  to  their  different 
ratios  of  expansion.  He  was  for  12  years  in  charge  of 
a   very  busy  fire  brigade  in  a  very  inflammable  locality 
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iu  the  country,  where  fires  were  frequent,  and  his  own 
experience  led  him  to  divide  buildings  into  three  kinds. 
The  kind  which  the  fireman  liked  best  was  the  old  timber 
building,  where  no  beams  collapsed  without  some  warning 
of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Next  came  a  stone  or 
brick  one,  and  the  one  he  liked  least  was  that  into  which 
iron,  and  especially  cast  iron,  was  largely  introduced,  for 
this  meant  risks  and  surprises  of  all  kinds. 

The  time  seemed  to  be  approaching  when  the  warnings 
given  in  the  Paper  must  be  taken  seriously  to  heart. 

He  had  always  regarded  enormous  houses  such  as 
the  "sky-scrapers"  of  New  York,  or  even  the  high 
buildings  in  the  City  of  London,  as  being  not  without 
serious  risk  if  constructed  of  iron  or  steel,  with  stone- 
work as  a  mere  filling  in,  in  the  shape  of  panels.  It 
,  was  fairly  certain  that  the  panels  would  do  as  they 
did  at  San  Francisco.  When  the  iron  expanded  too 
much  to  hold  the  stone,  it  would  fall  outwards  and  leave 
a  skeleton  frame  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  matter 
of  consolation  to  find  that  the  iron-framed  houses  in  the 
San  Francisco  disaster  had  resisted  earthquake  better 
than  the  solid  stone  buildings,  and  were  better  altogether 
than  their  inferior  frame  structures  or  timber  buildings. 
He  thought  the  lesson  to  be  learned  was  that,  if  iron  and 
stone  were  built  together,  each  must  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and,  if  possible,  room  must  be  given 
for  expansion,  as  in  the  great  Gallerie  des  Machines  in 
Paris,  where  some  six  or  eight  inches  was  allowed  for 
the  movement  due  to  variations  of  temperature. 

It  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure  to  ask  the  Meeting 
to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the 
Paper,  which  would  be  most  valuable  for  after  reference, 
although  difficult  to  discuss  adtM|Uate]y  on  first  hearing 
it  read. 
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Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chaii-man  of  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee  (Visitor)  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  of  the  Paper,  which  was  of  the  greatest 
value  and  interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
fire  protection.  The  painstaking  way  in  which  the 
sections  of  stone  had  been  tested^  not  only  as  to 
resistance  but  also  as  to  expansion^  was  beyond  all  praise, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  circularisation  of  the  results 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  would  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  them. 

He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  results  of  the 
tests  as  to  the  expansion  of  different  forms  of  stone,  which 
explained  much  regarding  the  failure  of  certain  buildings, 
due  to  the  varying  ratios  of  expansion  of  different  stones. 
But  while  granite  and  the  different  freestones  expanded 
very  differently  from  metal,  concrete  did  not,  he  believed, 
expand  so  very  differently,  and  any  further  research  in 
this  direction  would,  he  expected,  furnish  some  very 
interesting  data  on  that  subject.  The  results  given  in 
the  Paper  as  regards  fire  resistance  seemed  to  him  of 
primary  importance  as  indicatini]^  the  method  of  selec- 
tion of  concrete  aggregates. 

He  did  not  think  any  architect,  in  designing  a  fire- 
resisting  building,  or  even  any  tire- resisting  portion  of 
a  building,  such  as  a  staircase,  would  use  any  stone,  par- 
ticularly freestone.  It  wa.s  generally  recognised  that  a 
stone  fa(;ade  would  spall  and  disintegrate  at  varying 
degrees  of  temperature  according  to  the  stone  used,  and 
that  stone  staircases  >vere  dangerous. 

In  the  case  of  concrete  aggregates  sufficient  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  aggregates  was  not  usually  exercised, 
although  their  behaviour  under  exposure  to  heat  was  of 
I  he  greatest  possible  importance,  and  the  data  showing 
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how  stones  from  difterent  quarries  had  varying  qualities 
of  fire-resistance  and  different  co-efficients  of  strength 
and  expansion  would  add  enormously  to  the  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  had  occasion  to  select  con- 
crete aggregates,  especially  when  used  in  combination 
with,  or  as  a  protective  to,  steel  work  in  buildings. 

On  one  little  point  he  differed  from  the  author  of 
the  Paper,  who  said  he  must  regard  as  practically 
valueless  all  conclusions  derived  from  experiments  con- 
ducted in  little  rooms. 

He  agreed  that  the  exhibition  tests,  mostly  arranged 
by  inventors  and  carried  out  on  the  Millbank  site, 
about  10  or  20  years  ago,  were  of  very  little  practical 
value,  but  he  believed  the  recent  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  gas 
at  veiy  high  temperatures,  regulated  step  by  step  up  to 
2,200  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  kept  at  various  known 
temperatures,  in  huts  of  standard  sizes,  had  taught 
architects,  surveyors,  and  engineers  a  very  great  deal. 
However  much  one  must  admire  laboratory  tests, 
there  was  also,  he  believed,  great  value  in  work  done 
under  conditions  of  actual  practice,  i.e.  in  what  were 
known  as  "  full-size  "  tests.  Such  tests  were  now  recog- 
nised as  standard  ones  by  the  leading  public  authorities 
at  home  and  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  range  of  temperatures  for  those 
tests,  the  author  of  the  Paper  had,  he  thought,  taken  the 
temperature  a  little  lower  than  the  results  of  actual  big 
tires  had  taught  one  to  provide  for.  He  believed  that 
silver  was  found  melted  at  the  Cripplegate  fire  and  that 
the  brass  parts  of  typewriting  machines  were  found  to  be 
fused.  That,  according  to  tiie  table,  meant  1,00' »  degrees 
Celsius  and  950  degrees  Celsius  respectively. 

Valuable  research  work  was  done  after  the  Baltimore 
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tire  by  Professor  Norton,  and  the  results  were  published. 
There  again  parts  of  the  typewriting  machines  served 
as  a  very  good  basis  for  judging  what  happened  in 
the  different  rooms,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Professor  Norton  was,  he  thought,  1,800  degrees 
as  the  probable  average  temperature  in  individual 
large  buildings.  This  branch  of  the  work  of  research 
should  certainly  be  followed  up,  and  anything  that 
could  be  done  by  fire  brigade  oflScers  in  their  leisure 
(if  they  ever  had  any)  to  pick  up,  for  instance,  metal 
parts,  would  teach  a  good  deal  as  to  what  took  place 
in  different  rooms  variously  occupied. 

With  reference  to  research  work  generally,  he  might 
call  attention  to  some  private  research  in  the  direction 
of  expansion  of  materials  in  laboratory  tests  by  Professor 
Woolson  of  New  York,  and  he  might  also  state  that  the 
United  States  Government  appointed,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
an  Advisory  Board  to  investigate  practically  the  fire  resis- 
tance of  all  materials  used  in  building,  representatives 
of  the  leading  technical  societies  composing  the  Board. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  actual  materials 
used  in  building,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  it  was  possible 
to  a  great  extent  to  protect  steel  frame  buildings  against 
fire.  This  protection  could  be  made  theoretically  per- 
fect, and  he  used  the  word  "  theoretically  "  advisedly, 
because,  while  one  could  protect  steel  girders  with  con- 
crete such  as  clinker  or  slag  concrete  and  the  like,  the 
flifficulty  was  to  get  the  concrete  properly  applied  as  a 
protective  to  the  steel.  It  was  all  very  well  in  theory, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  tests,  to  have  metal  work  pro- 
tected and  see  how  it  would  stand,  but  in  actual  practice 
it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  skilled  supervision  to 
ensure  that  the  work  was  eflSciently  done,  and  this  was 
ii  matter  of  expense. 
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It  would  probably  mean  5  per  cent,  additional  cost 
on  the  carcase  of  a  building  for  the  necessary  good 
quality  of  material  and  additional  supervision  to  obtain 
veal  fire  resistance,  i,e,  5  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost 
of  the  usual  trade  materials  applied  unintelligently,  from 
a  fire-resisting  point  of  view. 

It  might,  he  thought,  interest  the  Meeting  to  know 
that  the  Committee  he  was  associated  with  had  arranged 
with  three  or  four  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  of 
considerable  technical  knowledge  to  prepare  reports  on 
the  San  Francisco  conflagration,  so  that  before  long  the 
Committee  hoped  to  have  fairly  independent  reports  on 
that  great  fire  available  for  the  use  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  (Fellow)  said  he  agreed  with 
the  author  of  the  Paper  rather  than  with  Mr.  Sachs  on  the 
question  of  proper  tests  being  afforded  by  a  small  room. 
He  thought  the  conditions  varied  so  much  that  a  proper 
test  of  what  he  might  call  a  make-believe  kind  could 
not  well  be  made,  and  experiments  under  such  conditions 
could  not  be  of  much  value. 

With  reference  to  the  temperature  reached  during  a 
fire,  he  thought  that  in  most  London  fires  it  never  rose 
above  800  or  400  degrees  C,  for  the  Fire  Brigade 
were  generally  so  soon  at  work  that  the  place  was 
deluged  witli  water,  and  the  fire  was  put  out  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  had  known  many  fires  of  late  years  which 
were  confined  to  one  room  of  a  building,  showing  that 
the  Brigade  had  worked  efficiently,  notwithstanding  the 
criticism  to  which  it  was  sometimes  subjected.  Only 
recently  a  man  had  told  him  that  he  did  not  mind  th(* 
fire  so  much  as  the  water,  which  had  nearly  drowned 
his  place,  and  had  made  it  necessary  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
fiocr  to  let  it  run  away  again. 
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He  believed  that  in  a  fire  the  age  of  the  walls  made 
a  greater  diiFerence  than  one  would  imagine.  He  was 
lecently  at  a  fire  where  the  brickwork  was  comparatively 
new  and  very  well  built,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
injury  at  all.  Perhaps  the  firemen  had  knocked  oflT  a 
bit  of  the  coping,  but  that  was  practically  the  only 
damage  he  could  see.  The  roof  and  floors  had,  of  course, 
disappeared,  but  the  walls  stood.  In  a  building  30,  40, 
or  50  years  old  the  brickwork  would  be  found  very  much 
charred  in  a  similar  case,  and  so  rotten,  buckled  and 
bulged  that  much  of  it  would  have  to  be  removed  before 
rebuilding. 

He  was  rather  disappointed  to  hear  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  that  old  friend,  granite.  It  was  true 
that  granite  was  only  used  in  London  for  the  ground 
floor  fronts  of  buildings,  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  fire.  The  upper  floors  generally 
suffered  most,  so  he  could  not,  of  his  own  experience, 
speak  of  the  results  in  the  case  of  granite. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Sach's  remarks  about  stairs, 
lie  believed  well-made  concrete  stairs,  such  as  those 
constructed  under  the  Factories  Acts,  were  about  the 
best  that  could  be  used,  though  he  was  also  a  great 
believer  in  teak.  He  believed  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  teak  for  that  purpose,  and  he  was  sure 
that  in  great  fires  it  behaved  quite  as  well  as  patent  con- 
crete, and  better  than  York  stone,  which  frequently 
calcined  in  a  fire.  Boxground  stone  would  crack  and 
sometimes  flake,  but  he  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
stand  fire  fair]}'  well. 

He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as  to  stone  in- 
corporated with  iron  structures.  He  had  found  that, 
where  stone  was  used  directly  on  girders,  the  ironwork 
liad  buckled  and  seriously  affected  the  brickwork  above. 
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The  great  modern  buildings  composed  mainly  of 
steel  would,  he  feared,  one  day  prove  most  disastrous. 
Every  possible  precaution  might  be  taken  to  protect  the 
steel  work,  but  in  the  case  of  the  important  girders 
expansion  might  take  place  at  a  fire,  and  he  was  afraid 
the  buildings  would  come  to  grief  as  did  those  in  San 
Francisco.  He  hoped  that  not  many  lofty  buildings 
would  be  constructed  in  London  on  that  principle. 


Cakfaix  J.  DE  CouRCY  HAMILTON,  R.N.  (Retired), 
Chief  Officer  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  (Visitor),  said 
he  spoke  with  some  diffidence,  as  he  had  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  Paper  and  found  it  to  be 
beyond  him,  for  he  did  not  profess  to  look  at  such  matters 
from  such  a  deeply  scientific  point  of  view.  He  thought 
the  Paper  in  many  ways  dealt  more  with  what  would 
have  to  be  done  with  a  building  after  a  fire  than  with 
what  would  occur  during  the  fire,  as  the  whole  of  the 
fabric  was  not  heated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  know,  in  the  case  of  certain  buildings, 
whether  they  should  be  pulled  down  or  not,  owing  to 
their  reduced  stability  due  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  and 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  main  question  dealt  with 
in  the  Paper.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  way  in  which 
a  building  would  behave  in  the  case  of  a  severe  fire 
depended  a  great  deal  on  the  expansion  of  the  various 
materials  used  in  its  construction,  owing  to  change  of 
temperature. 

If  there  were  not  a  large  amount  of  combustible 
material  in  a  building,  and  it  was  of  reasonable  height, 
a  structure  of  stone  and  iron  mitrht  stand  what  was 
required  of  it.  If  the  same  building  were  filled  with 
materials  such  as  were  found  in  many  London  ware- 
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houses,  it  would  be  agreed  that,  under  the  action  of  great 
heat,  it  would  probably  come  to  the  ground- 

The  amount  of  heat  generated  in  a  fire  was  a  very 
dij£cult  matter  to  estimate,  but,  in  some  of  the  London 
fires  during  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  command  of 
the  London  Fire  Brigade,  he  had  seen  bricks  absolutely 
glazed  up  and  down  the  inside  walla  What  tempera- 
ture that  indicated  he  did  not  know,  but  perhaps  the 
author  of  the  Paper  would  be  able  to  give  the  informa- 
tion, which  he  thought  would  be  very  interesting. 

Many  electric  fires  had  now  to  be  dealt  with,  where, 
in  the  case  of  a  large  arc,  almost  everything  would 
melt.  Large  lumps  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  all  run  into 
one  and  mixed  with  stone,  had  been  found  at  such  fires, 
where  gas  pipes,  water  pipes  and  electric  mains  all  ran 
close  together. 

From  a  fireman's  point  of  view  he  liked  bricks,  but 
HS  to  whether  old  or  new  bricks  were  preferable  he  had 
no  opinion.  There  were  good  and  bad  bricks,  and  he 
certainly  preferred  good  bricks,  which  he  believed  would 
best  stand  fire. 

In  regard  to  timber,  obviously  hard  wood  was  best 
everywhere,  and  teak  was  about  the  hardest  wood  that 
could  be  used  for  building  material.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  good  solid  wooden  beams.  Li  a 
building  where  a  large  fire  was  going,  an  old  oak  beam 
would,  without  expanding,  smoulder  away  and  take 
about  a  week  to  burn  through. 

It  was  not  his  object,  whilst  a  fire  was  in  progress, 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  strain  or  what  were  the 
<lifferent  materials.  His  aim  was  to  get  at  the  fire  as 
<juickly  as  possible  and  put  it  out.  The  last  speaker 
inferred  that  the  Brigade  too  often  flooded  it  out ;  but 
they  used  as  little  water  as  possible,  because  they  always 
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had  to  remember  that  the  salvage  corps  were  about  and 
would  view  property  being  drowned  out  with  mixed 
feelings.  There  was  no  doubt  that  water  increased  the 
strain  and  stress  on  a  building  on  fire,  owing  to  the  addi- 
tional weight  when  absorbed  in  the  material  stored,  and 
to  accumulation  on  floors,  and  the  danger  was  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  weakened  state  of  the  structure  con- 
sequent on  the  action  of  heat. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  author's  general  conclusions  dealt 
with  matters  of  which  he  took  a  very  serious  view,  and 
upon  which,  it  would  be  remembered,  there  had  been 
considerable  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
the  London  Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  1906.  The 
question  of  stair-wells  and  lift-wells  was  undoubtedly 
a  serious  one.  When  he  arrived  at  any  big  building 
on  fire  his  principal  anxiety  was  whether  the  lift-wells 
and  stair-wells  had  been  attended  to,  for  he  considered 
that  if  those  portions  had  been  captured  it  was  possible 
to  stop  the  fire ;  but  when  the  fire  had  got  to  a  certain 
point  he  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  stop  it  without 
some  help  from  other  walls  or  well-built  buildings. 

Several  interesting  lectures  had  been  given  by 
Professor  Vivian  Lewes  of  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases,  wliere  enormous  heat  was 
generated,  the  water  was  converted  into  steam  and 
vapour,  which  tended  to  assist  the  flames  rather  than 
put  them  out. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Baldwin-Wiseman,  in  reply,  wished  to  express 
his  thanks  for  all  the  kind  thintjs  which  had  b(»en  said 
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of  the  Paper,  which  he  felt  was  quite  unworthy  of  so 
much  honour. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sachs,  he  should  like  to  say  that  he 
thought  he  had£taken  the  paragraph  he  referred  to  too 
literally.  That  paragraph  was  simply  written  in  view 
of  some  of  the  experiments  which  he  had  followed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  press^  but  which  he  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  personally  witnessing,  as  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  live  in  the  provinces  instead  of  in  London.  He 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Sachs  would  read  that  paragraph 
with  the  context,  it  would  convey  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Lovegrove  had  read  it — i,e.  that  a  small  room  would 
not  give  similar  results,  no  matter  how  the  temperature 
were  controlled,  as  would  be  attained  by  a  fierce  fire, 
say  in  a  Manchester  warehouse. 

He  had  lived  in  Manchester  for  some  years,  and  had 
seen  cotton-mill  fires,  which  he  thought  Captain  Hamilton 
would  agree  were  among  the  most  serious  that  occurred, 
and  he  believed  that  no  experiments  in  a  room,  though 
it  might  be  of  a  fair  size,  would  give  results  approxi- 
mating in  any  way  to  that  of  one  of  these  large  fires. 
He  also  doubted  the  experimental  reliability  of  controlled 
gas  furnaces,  as  he  had  had  a  considerable  experience  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  constant  tempera- 
ture with  gas  furnaces  for  any  considerable  period. 

Some  high  temperatures — 1,200°  C.  he  thought — 
were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sachs.  His  maximum  experi- 
mental temperature  was  about  820°  C,  or,  say,  1,500°  F. ; 
hut  although  such  high  temperatures  as  1,200°  C.  were 
obtained  in  fancy  tests  and  in  occasional  fires,  still,  as 
Mr.  Lovegrove  had  pointed  out,  the  temperature  of  the 
jiverage  fire  was  limited  to  about  500°  C.  or  600°  C 

He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  confirmed 
his  theory  that  old  buildings  did  not  withstand  fire  so 
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well  as  new.  He  had  pointed  out^  in  another  Paper^ 
that  building  material  which  contained  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  was  much  weaker  than  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely dry. 

With  regard  to  Boxground  stone,  he  found  that  the 
initial  strength  depreciated  in  compression  to  49  per  cent, 
and  54  per  cent.,  so  that  although  the  strength  might 
be  reduced  by  roughly  one-half,  provided  the  factor 
of  safety  used  in  the  original  design  was  sufficiently 
high,  say  2,  3  or  more,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  it 
would  still  carry  a  moderate  load  with  comparative 
safety,  and  thus  would  stand  after  a  fairly  fierce  fire, 
as  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  found  to  be  the  case. 

He  desired  specially  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to 
Captain  Hamilton  for  haying  honoured  the  reading  of 
his  Paper  by  his  presence.  Captain  Hamilton  men- 
tioned cases  where  he  had  seen  bricks  glazed  by  a  fire 
inside  a  building.  Though  he  had  done  a  lot  of  research  * 
work  at  high  temperatures  he  could  not  quote  oflf-hand 
the  temperature  that  would  be  necessary  to  produce  that 
effect,  but  he  should  say  it  would  be  much  higher  than 
any  he  had  quoted  in  his  Paper. 

The  fusion  of  brick  was  largely  a  question  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  constituent  silica  and 
alumina,  and  de  Saint-Hardouin  in  his  research,  pub- 
lished in  ]  904,  shewed  that,  whereas  china  clay  or  fire 
clay  alone  fused  at  1,780°  C,  the  addition  of  20  per 
cent,  of  alumina  raised  the  melting  point  to  1,810°  C, 
whilst  additions  of  20  per  cent,  of  red  lead,  white  glass, 
ferric  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  lime  lowered  the  tempera- 
ture of  fusion  in  the  several  cases  to  1,770°  C,  1,710°  C, 
1,610°  C,  and  1,450°  C.  respectively;  and  von  Schwartz 
in  his  book  on  Fires  and  Explosion  Risks  gave  the 
following  amongst  other  temperatures: 
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Temperature  of  glazing  kiln  for  porcelain  -  1,350°  C 
Temperature  of  glazing  kiln  for  hard  porcelain  1,500°  C. 
Temperature  of   kilning  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  1,100°  C.  to 

1,400°  C. 
Temperature  of  formation  of  blast  furnace  slag  1,400°  C. 

to  1,600°  C. 
In  the  case  of  copper,  iron  and  lead  melted  into  one 
block,  he  did  not  think  that  necessarily  indicated  such 
a  very  high  temperature  during  a  fire,  or  was  so  reliable 
an  indicator  of  temperature  as  a  fused  block  of  a  single 
metal,  for  in  the  high  temperature  produced  by  short 
circuiting  the  melting  point  of  the  copper  might  be 
exceeded,  giving  rise  to  its  fusion  with  other  metals  in 
its  vicinity,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  melting 
point  of  alloys  was  frequently  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  the  constituent  metals.  Thus  the  eutectic  alloy, 
containing  copper  and  silver  in  the  atomic  percentages 
of  40  and  GO,  melted  at  304°  C.  and  189°  C.  below  the 
melting  points  of  the  component  metals. 

The  President,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
the  Paper  was  certainly  an  exceedingly  clever  and  able 
one,  and  contained  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
information  and  data.  The  tables,  he  thought,  would 
be  of  con.siderable  assistance  to  all  engaged  scientifically 
and  practically  in  architectural  work,  and  he  w^ould 
suggest  that  the  author  might  well  forward  copies  to  San 
Francisco  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  were  about  to  rebuild  that  unfortunate  city. 

The  Members  would  agree  with  him  in  an  expression 
of  indebtedness  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  for  the  excellent  remarks  he  had  made. 
While  discussing  the  scientific  aspect  of  such  a  question, 
it  was  valuable  to  have  the  practical  experience  of  one 
so  competent  to  speuk  with  authority. 

The  Mut'tint^  then  adjourned. 
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THE 

VISIT  TO   BIRMUSTGHAM. 


AT 

THE  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING 
Held  in  Biiininyhamy  May  2^th,  1906. 

The  Members  of  The  Institution  taking  part  in  the 
visit  were  received  at  the  Council  House  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingljam  (Councilloi 
Reynolds),  who  said  that,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens 
of  Birmingham,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
the  representatives  of  so  large  and  important  an  Insti- 
tution, whose  members  practised  a  profession  requiring 
expert  knowledge  of  a  high  order,  combined  with  those 
other  qualifications  which  go  to  make  the  man  and  the 
gentleman.  He  was  glad  to  find,  from  the  information 
he  had  received  as  to  the  objects  and  scope  of  The  Institu- 
tion, that  the  ideals  aimed  at  were  high,  and  that  every 
endeavour  was  being  made  to  attain  them.  Like  the 
guilds  established  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  a  body  must  strive  in  the  first  place  to  attain 
a  high  degree  of  technical  eflSciency,  and  with  it  to 
incorporate  those  widei-  intellectual  interests  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  liberal  education  in  other  respects. 

He  learned  that,  with  this  object  in  view,  and  to  con- 
nect the  members  with  the  higher  educational  organisa- 

() 
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tioiis,  The  Institution  now  offered  scholarships  at  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  North  Wales,  and  at  the 
Armstrong  College  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  so  that  comintr 
Members  might  have  that  university  and  higher  educa- 
tion which  was  rightly  considered  so  valuable  an  adjunct 
to  every  learned  profession. 

He  understood  that  the  4,000  Members  represented 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  some  50  coming  from  the 
Colonies ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
The  Institution  did  not  trust  in  numbers  only,  but  in  the 
qualifications  possessed  by  those  who  wished  to  be 
included  in  its  ranks.  He  found  that,  out  of  the  530 
who  entered  for  the  qualifying  examinations  in  March, 
the  percentage  of  successes  was  64.  Thus,  while  a  satis- 
factory number  gained  admission,  the  fact  that  36  per 
cent,  failed  to  do  so  showed  that  the  examinations  were 
framed  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  status  of  the  profes- 
sion at  a  high  level. 

Having  been  especially  interested  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  City  during  the  time  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  was  a  valuable  library  in  connection  with  the 
Institution.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
emphasise  the  value  of  such  a  library  and  the  desira- 
bility of  its  being  kept  up  to  date  by  the  addition,  iu^ 
they  are  published,  of  such  books  for  reference  and 
perusal  as  bore  on  the  subjects  with  which  surveyoi*s 
were  most  concerned. 

An  important  part  of  the  duty  of  such  an  institution 
was  to  study  and  discuss  contemplated  or  actual  legis- 
lation on  the  various  subjects  in  which  the  profession 
was  naturally  interested.  He  found  that  such  questions 
as  tlie  Land  Valuation  Bill,  the  Land  Tenure  Bill,  and 
the  taxation  of  land  values  had  recently  occupied  their 
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attention^  and  that  The  Institution  had  been  able  to 
influence  and  modify  legislative  proposals  from  an  expert 
point  of  view.  It  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  such  a 
professional  body  was  able  and  willing  to  take  up  these 
more  or  less  difiicult  subjects^  and  to  discuss  them  apart 
from  mere  sentiment  and  outside  the  arena  of  political 
strife.  In  addition  to  the  business  to  be  transacted  in 
that  chamber — and  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  first 
item  on  the  programme,  an  address  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
would  have  to  be  omitted  in  consequence  of  his  illness, 
which  he  was  sure  all  would  very  much  deplore — visits 
had  been  arranged  to  the  new  University,  to  two  of  the 
municipal  undertakings,  and  to  several  business  estab- 
lishments. He  need  scarcely  say  that  the  public 
buildings  were  always  available  to  any  visitors  wishing 
to  inspect  them. 

Then  he  noticed  that  visits  were  to  be  paid  to 
Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Wor- 
cester. These  names  at  once  indicated  places  of  the 
trieatest  possible  interest  within  easy  reach,  which  he 
was  sure  would  repay  the  time  spent  upon  them.  In 
repeating  his  hearty  welcome,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  visit  would  prove  of  much  benefit  to  The  Surveyors' 
Institution,  and  tliat,  when  it  was  over,  the  Members 
would  carry  back  with  them  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
IJiiniingham. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  that  on  behalf  of  the 
(  ouueil  and  the  Members  present  he  desired  to  thank 
his  lordship  very  heartily  for  the  exceedingly  cordial 
way  in  which  he  had  welcomed  them  to  that  great  city. 
Many  had  no  doubt  visited  Birmingham  on  previous 
occasions,  for  business  or  for  other  purposes,  but  in  any 
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case  they  would  fully  appreciate  the  attractions  of  what 
had  been  called  the  Metropolis  of  the  Midlands.  As  his 
lordship  had  said,  there  were  many  magnificent  public 
buildings  in  Birmingham,  for  example,  the  Council 
Chamber  in  "which  they  were  now  assembled,  with  the 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum  adjoining,  the  Victoria  Law 
Courts,  the  Town  Hall,  and  many  others.  These 
would  all  fully  repay  a  visit,  and  he  would  also  remind 
the  Members  that,  quite  recently,  Birmingham,  with 
that  enterprise  for  which  its  citizens  were  noted,  had 
initiated,  and  now  possessed,  a  chartered  University 
which  had  for  its  Chancellor  no  less  distinguished  a 
gentleman  than  the  Right  Honourable  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.  He  could  not  well  conceive  anything  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  vast  population  (more  than  half  a 
million)  of  such  a  city  than  to  have  in  its  midst  a 
first-class  University. 

He  would  like  also  to  call  the  attention  of  Membere 
to  another  very  fine  old  institution  in  Birmingham,  the 
Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  1552, 
which  had  produced  many  men  of  great  mental  calibre, 
«among  its  distinguished  aluTYini  being  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  Light  foot, 
and  Bishop  VVestcott.  Birmingham  also  produced  that 
eminent  artist,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  whilst 
among  its  distinguished  sons  still  with  us  was  Principal 
Dale,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Liverpool  Univei-sity,  who 
was  educated  at  King  Edward's  Grammar  School. 

So  far  as  surveyors  were  concerned,  one  name  was  a 
household  word  in  Birmingham  :  he  referred  to  the  name 
of  Mathews.  All  who  had  been  prominently  connected 
with  the  profession  during  the  past  40  years  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  late  Mr.  William  Mathews 
He  was  himself  old  enou£:h  to  remember    the   eminent 
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Mr.  Jeremiah  Mathews,  and  he  knew  that  the  family 
had  done  great  work  in  the  interests  of  the  profession. 

He  would  not  now  take  up  more  time,  but  would 
repeat  his  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  very  cordial 
welcome  to  the  great  City  over  which  he  presided. 

The  Lord  Mayor  having  retired,  the  President,  in 
declaring  the  Conference  open,  read  a  letter  announcing 
that  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  who  had  promised  to  open 
the  proceedings  with  an  address,  had  been  compelled,  by 
an  attack  of  influenza,  to  abandon  his  intention.  He 
was  sure  all  present  would  cordially  join  him  in  an 
expression  of  sympathy  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  of 
regret  that  they  should  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  an  address  from  so  distinguished  a  citizen  of 
Birmingham. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  : — 


Paper  321.^ 
No.  499. ) 


FIRST  PAPER. 

A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS 

UPOX   THE 

HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

By  H.  a.  PRITCHARD,  Deputy  Town  Clerk. 


To  attempt  more  than  a  cursory  and  imperfect 
account  of  the  history  of  a  large  manufacturing  centre 
in  the  space  of  a  short  Paper  is  of  course  impossible, 
but  a  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the 
development  of  the  capital  of  the  Midlands  may  prove 
oi  some  interest.  Birmingham,  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  its  history,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  modern. town,  the 
ccMitre  of  recent  industrial  enterprise,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  ranks  with  some  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
country.  Whether  from  its  geogi'aphical  position  or 
IVoin  the  fact  that  it  never  formed  the  site  of  a  fortified 
town,  Birmingham  presents  in  its  early  history  few  of 
tliose  incidents  which,  reflecting  passing  events  of  the 
times,  attach  to  so  many  old  towms  in  this  country. 
Although  local  historians  have  indulged  in  speculative 
theories  as  to  its  early  liistory  and  origin,  the  first 
authentic  reference  is  found  in  the  Doomsday  Book, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  "  Richard  holds  of   William 
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"  (Fitz  Ausculf)  four  hides  in  Birniingha.  The  arable 
"  employs  six  ploughs,  one  is  the  demesne.  There  are 
"  five  villeins  and  four  borders  with  two  ploughs. 
"  Wood  half  a  mile  long  and  four  furlongs  broad.  It 
"  was  and  is  worth  208."  Ulwine  held  it  freely  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward.  The  Manor  of  Birmingham  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bermingham  family,  with  whom  it 
remained  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  to  whose 
memory  there  are  some  fine  tombs  in  St.  Martin's 
Church,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  the  city. 
Apart  from  the  records  of  this  family  there  is  little 
authentic  account  of  the  town  for  a  long  period,  but 
from  a  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  in  1827 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  it  appears  that  at  this  time 
there  were  75  persons  possessing  goods  to  the  value  of 
10«.  and  upwards.  The  town  appears  now  to  have 
arrived  at  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  induce  an 
effort  to  establish  some  form  of  local  government, 
and  upon  the  application  of  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty 
and  after  an  inquisition  held,  Richard  II.  granted  letters 
patent  and  a  licence  in  Mortmain  for  the  establishment 
of  "  the  gild  of  the  Holy  Cross."  This  guild  appears 
to  have  been  constituted  partly  a  religious  and  partly^ 
a  charitable  organisation,  but  it  is  recorded  that  out 
of  its  endowment  it  maintained  "  a  bellman,  a  midwife, 
and  an  organist."  The  rest  of  its  funds,  after  certain 
charitable  dispositions,  were  applied  in  the  repair  of 
"  two  stone  bridges  and  divers  foule  and  dangerous 
"  highways." 

The  guild  possessed  a  Guild  Hall  or  Town  Hall,  whicli 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Grammar  School  in  New 
Street.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  tlie  laonasteries  Kin^ 
Henry  VIII.'s  Commissioners,  with  an  octopus-like 
desire  to  gather  in  everythini^  tliey  could,  treated   the 
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guild  as  a  solely  religious  institution  and  confiscated  its 
lands,  but  Edward  VI.  restored  them  as  an  endowment 
for  the  Free  Grammar  School,  now  one  of  the  leading 
educational  institutions  in  the  city.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  population  and 
industrial  enterprise  appear  to  have  considerably  pro- 
gi-essed,  and  Leyland's  well-known  description  as  he 
passed  through  in  1538  gives  us  an  interesting  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  town  at  that  time.  He  states :  **  I 
*'  came  through  a  pretty  street  or  ever  I  entred  into 
"  Birmingham  town.  This  street  as  I  remember  is 
"  called  Dirtey  (Deritend).  In  it  dwell  smiths  and 
"  cutlers,  and  there  is  a  brook  that  divideth  this  street 
"  from  Biruiinghani,  and  is  an  hamlett  or  member 
"  belonging  to  the  parish  thereby."  After  some  further 
-description  he  continues :  "  There  be  many  smiths  in  the 
■"'  towne  that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  manner  of 
"  cuttinge  tooles  and  many  lorriners  that  make  bittes 
"  and  a  great  many  naylors.  Soe  that  a  great  part  of 
"  the  towne  is  maintained  by  smiths  who  have  their 
"'^  iron  and  sea  coal  out  of  Staffordshire." 

The  town  must  at  this  early  period  have  attained 
a  reputation  for  its  metal  work,  and  if  a  conclusion  may 
be  arrived  at  from  the  numbers  employed,  its  craftsmen 
must  have  attained  a  market  for  their  ware^  far  bej'^ond 
its  own  borders.  Camden  visiting  the  town  nearly  50 
years  later  states :  '*  I  came  next  to  Solyhul  which  has 
"  nothing  remarkable  but  its  church  then  to  Bromwicham 
"  swarming  with  inhabitants  and  echoing  with  the  noise 
*'  of  anvils  (for  here  are  a  great  many  smiths)." 

The  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  have  always  been 
advocates  for  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and 
we  find  thorn  strong  Parliamentarians  in  the  Civil  Wai-s 
of  diaries  I.     Their  partisanship  led  them  to  fiercely 
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oppose  the  Royalists,  and  Prince  Rupert,  while  passing 
through  Birmingham  from  Camp  Hill  early  in  1642,  was 
stubbornly  resisted  by  the  townsmen. 

Marching  with  about  2,000  men,  horse  and  foot,  he 
was  twice  beaten  off  by  the  Birmingham  people,  but 
eventually  entered,  and  in  retaliation  caused  about 
80  houses  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  advancement,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  at  this  period  a  manufacture  now  so  well 
established  was  first  introduced. 

Hitherto  firearms  had  always  been  obtained  from 
abroad,  and  William  III.  is  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
that  guns  were  not  procurable  in  this  country.  Sir 
Richard  Newdigate,  being  of  opinion  that  the  Birming- 
ham craftsmen  could  construct  a  good  gun  if  supplied 
with  a  pattern,  advised  His  Majesty  to  give  them  a  trial, 
with  the  result  that  specimens  were  forwarded.  The 
Birmingham  artificers  proved  quite  equal  to  Sir  Richard 
Newdigate's  opinion  of  them,  and  the  guns  manufactured 
were  so  eminently  successful  that  a  large  trade  sprung 
into  existence,  which  has  since  formed,  and  still  forms, 
such  a  prominent  local  industry. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants probably  numbered  about  l.),000,and  in  consequence 
of  its  extension  and  the  increase  of  the  population,  it  was 
felt  a  few  years  later  that  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  demanded  an  additional  church. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  for  this 
purpose  in  1711,  a  Mr.  Robert  Phillips  presented  a  site 
then  known  as  the  Barley  Close,  and  now  forming  a  fine 
open  space  opposite  Colmore  Row,  upon  which  the 
present  church  of  St.  Phillip  was  erected,  destined  tc 
become  the  future  Birmingham  Cathedral. 
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While  few  events  characterise  the  eariy  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  latter  part  is  full  of  interest. 

Until  the  period  we  are  about  to  discuss,  Birmingham 
possessed  no  institution,  apart  from  the  infirmary  attached 
to  the  workhouse,  whereby  the  suffering  poor  could  obtain 
relief,  but  in  November,  1765,  Dr.  John  Ash,  a  celebrated 
local  physician,  issued  a  notice  and  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  leading  inhabitants,  when  it  was  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  General  Hospital.  Subscriptions  were  collected,  a 
site  in  Summer  Lane  chosen  and  acquired,  and  the 
building  commenced,  but  funds  were  not  sufficient  To 
assist,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  "  musical  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital."  A  committee  was 
formed,  and  the  first  Musical  Festival  in  Birmingham 
held.  Although  a  great  success,  the  amount  realised 
was  still  insufficient,  and  the  Hospital  remained  im- 
finished  for  several  years.  A  fresh  subscription  list  was 
started,  and  the  trustees  resolved  to  hold  another  Musical 
Festival.  Eventually  the  Hospital  was  completed  and 
formally  opened  on  the  20th  September,  1779.  Gradually 
extensions  were  made  to  meet  the  growing  requirements 
of  the  town,  but  after  occupying  the  site  for  about  118 
yeai-s  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  new  building 
sliould  be  erected  in  a  more  convenient  and  suitable 
neighbourhood. 

Originally  built  within  sight  of  green  fields  and 
trees,  the  Hospital  became  gradually  surrounded  by 
factories  and  buildings,  the  demands  upon  its  resources 
were  greatly  increased,  and  it  was  found  highly  desirable 
tliat  an  effort  should  be  made  to  erect  a  new  and  improved 
building. 

Accordingly  early  in  1891  a  scheme  for  a  new 
Hospital  was  introduced,  which  met  with  a  generous 
and  speedy  response,  and    the   new   General   Hospital 
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was   erected  and  opened  free  from  debt,  at  a  cost  of 
£210,000. 

The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  (then  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York), 
and  the  Hospital  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1897,  by  Princess  Christian,  representing  Her  late 
Majesty. 

The  new  General  Hospital  faces  Steelhouse  Lane  at 
the  corner  of  Corporation  Street.  It  contains  accommo- 
dation for  346  beds,  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  forms 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Musical  Festivals  referred  to  were  the  origin  of 
and  became  the  Birmingham  Triennial  Festivals,  which 
are  now  such  a  feature  of  the  city,  and  have  been  held 
continuously  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  with 
conspicuous  success. 

They  have  become  perhaps  the  most  important 
musical  meetings  in  the  country,  and  pay  over  a  largo 
sum  every  three  years  to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital.  The 
total  amount  received  by  the  Hospital  since  their  com- 
mencement from  this  source  is  £147,605,  and  in  addition 
a  fine  organ  in  the  Town  Hall,  valued  at  £5,000 
together  with  a  large  library  of  music,  belongs  to  the 
Hospital,  the  costs  having  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
receipts. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  period  under 
discussion.  The  year  1769  saw  the  first  serious  effort  to 
establish  a  competent  local  governing  body.  Although 
the  promoters  of  the  measure  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  an  Act  known  as  the  "  Lamp  Act "  was 
obtained  in  May  of  that  year,  whereby  50  Street  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  control  the  lighting  and 
cleansing  of  the  streets  with  limited  rating  authority. 
Their  powers  were  extended  by  subsetiuent  Acts,  but  the 
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Commissioners  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  their 
authority  is  now  vested  in  the  City  Council. 

To  turn  to  the  progress  of  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  we  find  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  inaugurated  what  proved  to  be  a 
revolution  in  industrial  enterprise. 

The  invention  and  practical  development  of  steam 
power,  the  partnership  of  Matthew  Boulton  and  James 
Watt,  who  together  with  William  Murdoch,  the  inventor 
of  gas  lighting,  and  the  other  membei-s  of  the  famous 
Soho  Circle,  effected  a  stimulus  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  the  town  from  which  it  has  never  receded. 
These  great  captains  of  industry  have  by  their  achieve- 
ments, ability,  and  enterprise  laid  the  city  of  Birming- 
ham under  a  debt  it  can  never  repay,  and  have  conferred 
upon  the  civilised  world  benefits  which  will  cause  tlieir 
names  to  endure  for  ever. 

The  close  of  the  century  was  unfortunately  marred  by 
one  of  those  risings  of  the  unthinking  populace  whicli, 
without  attaining  any  good  purpose,  cause  wanton  loss 
and  suffering  to  a  large  part  of  the  community. 

In  consequence  of  certain  religious  differences,  the 
mob  were  incited  to  commit  some  deplorable  outrages 
upon  the  property  of  certain  private  citizens,  several 
houses  were  sacked  and  burnt,  including  that  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  section, 
and  the  rioters  were  only  dispersed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
military  force. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  commencement  of,  the 
nineteenth  century ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that,  at  the  national  census  in  1801,  the  population  of 
Birmingham  numbered  73,070  persons  and  the  town 
contained  15,630  houses.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased 
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nearly  fourfold.  The  first  half  of  the  century  under 
review  is  remarkable  for  that  active  and  strenuous  asser- 
tion of  public  opinion  displayed  by  the  townspeople  of 
Birmingham,  which  so  largely  conduced  to  the  alteration 
in  parliamentary  representation  brought  about  by  the 
Reform  Act,  1832.  A  period  of  trade  depression 
throughout  the  country  caused  widespread  want  and 
distress  among  the  working  classes,  and  from  the  nature 
of  its  industries,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
consisting  largely  of  artizans,  felt  the  privation  keenly. 
To  bring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  the  leaders  of  liberal  thought  were  bent  upon 
obtaining  a  more  representative  Parliament. 

To  this  end  a  number  of  the  prominent  townsmen 
formed  the  famous  Birmingham  Hampden  Club,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  constitutional  reform.  The  mem- 
bers met  in  various  places,  but  falling  under  suspicion 
and  the  distrust  of  the  governing  classes,  they  were 
obliged  eventually  to  resort  to  meeting  in  the  open  air 
upon  New  Hall  Hill.  These  meetings,  attended  bj^ 
vast  assemblies,  were  conducted  in  a  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,  but  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
leaders,  and  what  was  then  considered  their  revolu- 
tionary attitude,  aroused  such  consternation  that,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  their  meetings,  and  those  of  similai* 
dissociations  throughout  the  country,  the  Government 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  had  the  effect  of  dissolving  the 
Hampden  Club  and  putting  an  end  to  tlie  meetings  for 
some  time. 

Still  the  distress  continued,  and  Birmingham  having 
no  parliamentary  representative,  the  New  Hall  Hill 
meetings  were  resumed,  and  the  reformers  appointed 
what  they  termed  a  Legislatorial  Attorney  to  represent 
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their  case  to  the  Commons.  This  original  expedient 
seriously  alarmed  the  Government,  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion was  obtained  declaring  the  meetings  illegal  and 
requiring  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  Mr. 
George  Edmonds  with  three  other  of  the  leaders  were 
arrested  and  received  terms  of  imprisonment.  This  had 
the  effect  of  checking  the  agitation  for  some  years,  but 
still  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and,  Parliament  being  apparently  opposed  to  any 
measure  of  reform,  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  a  prominent 
local  gentlemen,  formulated  the  idea  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union. 

A  meeting  was  convened  and  held  on  the  25tli 
January,  1830,  when  the  basis  of  the  desired  reforms 
was  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  A  petition  stating  the 
distressing  condition  of  the  people  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  25,000  local  men,  and  the  example  of 
the  Birmingham  people  was  immediately  followed  by 
several  other  great  towns  in  the  country.  The  hopes 
of  the  reformers  were  stimulated  by  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  who  was  known  to  favour  liberal  views, 
and,  upon  Earl  Grey  forming  his  Ministry,  Lord  John 
Russell  introduced  his  Reform  Bill  on  the  1st  March, 
1831.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  measure  and  its  opposition 
by  the  Lords  are  matters  of  national  history,  but 
eventually  the  Bill  was  passed  and  became  law  on  the 
7th  June,  1832. 

Under  its  provisions,  Birmingham  became  a  par- 
liamentary constituency  with  two  representatives,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Attwood  and  Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield,  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Union,  were  elected 
the  two  first  members. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  1867,  the  number  was  increased 
to  throe,  and  by  the  Redistributi(m  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  to 
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seven,  the  number  of  members  the  city  returns  to  Parlia- 
ment at  the  present  time. 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  reformed 
Parliament,  but,  as  the  privations  of  the  people  remained 
unrelieved,  a  few  years  later  saw  another  rising  of  the 
populace,  this  time  in  support  of  the  Chartist  movement. 
Large  assembles  met  in  the  Bull  Ring,  and  deplorable 
rioting  and  damage  to  property  took  place,  which 
necessitated  the  introduction  of  a  military  force  to 
subdue  it. 

That  progressive  spirit  which  induced  the  Birming- 
ham men  to  influence  parliamentary  reform  to  so  great 
an  extent  now  moved  their  leaders  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  improving  the  administration  of  their 
loctvl  aifairs.  Satisfied  for  the  time  being  with  the 
attainment  of  their  political  rights,  they .  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  government  of  the  town  itself. 
The  high  and  low  bailiffs,  representatives  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  still  existed,  the  county  magistrates  admini- 
stered justice,  and  the  lighting,  paving,  and  sewering  of 
the  town  was  dealt  with  by  the  Street  C'ommissioners. 

No  immediate  movement  was  made,  however,  as  the 
Government  was  known  to  be  considering  a  measure  for 
improving  the  law  relating  to  all  the  corporations  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  thought  probable  that,  in  dealing 
with  this  question,  they  would  at  the  same  time  deal 
with  the  government  of  all  the  great  towns. 

Apart  from  the  larger  (question.  Lord  Brougham  had 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  incorporation  of  Birmingham 
among  other  places,  in  1888,  but  it  was  withdrawn. 
I^rd  John  Russell,  in  1  Sl^o,  brought  in  his  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Bill  which,  after  meeting  considerable  opposi- 
tion, received  the  Royal  Assent  and  became  law  on  the 
15th  September  of  that  year.     This  measure,  however. 
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while  regulating  the  law  relating  to  the  existing  cor- 
porations, did  not  affect  the  large  centres  of  population 
which  were  not  then  incorporated  towns,  but  merely 
empowered  the  Crown  to  grant  charters  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  No  active  step  was  taken  by 
the  people  of  Birmingham  until  1837,  but  on  the  1st  of 
March  in  that  year  Mr.  P.  H.  Muntz  convened  a  meeting 
"  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  obtaining  an 
*^  incorporation  of  the  borough."  The  meeting  expressed 
its  approval,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  do  what  was 
required.  Eventually  a  petition  for  a  charter  was  pre- 
sented, but  the  proposal  met  with  vigorous  opposition 
from  a  section  of  the  community,  who  apparently  recog- 
nised its  necessity,  but  did  not  like  the  government  by 
I'epresentation  it  involved.  Ultimately  the  Privy  Council 
recommended  the  Queen  to  grant  the  charter,  which  was 
duly  sealed  on  the  Slst  October,  1838.  The  borough 
was  divided  into  13  wards,  and  the  newly  constituted 
Town  Council  consisted  of  48  councilloi*s  and  16  alder- 
men. 

Mr.  William  Scholefield  became  the  first  Mayor  and 
Mr.  William  Redfem  the  first  Town  Clerk,  both  gentle- 
men having  rendered  eminent  services  in  promoting  the 
charter. 

A  separate  Commission  of  the  Peace  was  granted 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  25  magistrates  ap- 
pointed. The  Corporation  next  turned  its  attention  to 
obtaining  a  separate  grant  of  Quarter  Sessions,  petitioneil 
the  Crown  for  tliis  purpose,  and  on  the  7th  May,  1839, 
the  Mayor  informed  the  Council  that  their  object  had 
been  attained. 

Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill  became  the  first 
Recorder  and  Mr.  George  Edmonds  was  appointed  the 
first  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
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One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Town  Council  was  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  police  force 
for  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  borough,  but 
they  were  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  the  necessary 
funds.  The  Bull  Ring  riots  having  emphasised  the 
necessity  of  sucli  a  provision,  Parliament  was  approached 
to  assist  by  advancing  the  required  moneys.  The  project 
immediately  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  opponents  of 
the  charter,  and  the  Government  took  the  unexpected 
course  of  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  appointing  a  chief 
commisnioner  of  police  for  the  borough,  a  proceeding 
which  naturally  aroused  the  indignation  of  ihe  Town 
Council. 

The  validity  of  the  charter  and  the  power  to  levy  a 
rate  were  questioned,  but  eventually,  by  a  Police  Act  and 
the  Cliarters  Confirmation  Act,  1842,  the  charter  was 
confirmed  and  all  questions  were  set  at  rest.  A  Watch 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  control  of  the  police 
properly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Council.  The 
Corporation  had,  however,  but  limited  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  aftkirs  of  the  town. 

The  Street  Commissioners  still  exercised  their  juris- 
diction, and  levied  their  rate,  but  in  1851,  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Improvement  Act  of  that  year,  their  powers 
were  transferred  to  the  Corporation,  who  then  obtained 
control  over  the  whole  government  of  the  borough. 

From  this  time  onward  the  history  of  the  town,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  mainly  centres  round  the  work  of  the 
people's  representatives  in  the  Town  Council,  but,  befoi-e 
referring  to  the  important  occurrences  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  interesting  to  observe*  the 
growth  of  the  town  during  the  earlier  part  of  that  period. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  the  inhabitants  numbered  78,670  persons,  while 
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at  the  census  in  1870  they  were  retiii-ned  at  o43,000,  thm- 
it  had  quadrupled  its  population,  become  a  parliamentary 
borough  and  an  incorporated  town. 

Among  its  industries  during  this  period,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steel  pen  manufacture  and  electro-plating 
form  the  most  important  additions  to  its  commerce. 

Passing  now  to  the  latter  part  of  the  century  we 
aiTive  at  a  period  during  which  Birmingham  made  great 
advances  upon  its  progressive  way.  The  year  1870  saw 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  the  City 
Council,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  personality  the 
town  began  to  earn  that  reputation  for  forward  policy, 
Mound  administration  and  good  government,  which  it  has 
since  acquired  and  we  trust  will  ever  maintain.  Three 
y e^rs  later  he  became  Mayor,  and  at  his  instigation  the  gas 
and  water  supplies  of  the  city,  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  hands  of  public  companies,  were  municipalised. 
The  undertakings  were  acquired  from  the  different  com- 
panies, and  this  politic  act  has  since  been  amply  justified, 
the  gas  department  now  annually  relieving  the  rates  by 
an  amount  of  about  £50,000. 

But  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  energies  did  not  rest  here. 
The  continuous  and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  combined  with  the  lack  of  proper  control 
over  the  erection  of  buildings,  had  resulted  in  a  large, 
undesirable  and  insanitary  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  to  acquire  practically  the 
whole  of  this  area  under  the  powers  of  the  Artizans' 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,  and  to  cut  a  broad  thoroughfare 
from  New  Street  to  Aston  Road. 

The  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Council  and  has  since 
been  entirely  carried  out.  Corporation  Street  and  some 
of  the  finest  business  houses  in  the  city  now  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  former  slums. 
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The  area  acquired  was  45  acres,  and  the  total  cost  in 
round  figures  £1,700,000. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the 
town  was  at  this  period  becoming  a  problem  which 
the  Council  felt  they  must  endeavour  to  solve,  and 
accordingly  in  1876,  acting  under  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  the  previous  year,  a  joint 
board  was  formed  consisting  of  Birmingham  and  several 
of  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  Birmingham,  Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainage 
Board  now  operates  a  large  area  of  land  consisting  of 
about  2,830  acres.  It  deals  with  the  sewage  both  by  broad 
irrigation  and  by  bacteriological  treatment,  and  the  farm 
forms  perhaps  the  most  efficient  sewage  disposal  works 
in  the  country.  The  total  capital  expenditure  to  date  is 
£1,148,000,  and  the  Board  deals  with  a  dry  weather 
flow  of  25,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  consists  of  two  ex-officio  and  20 
elective  members,  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  having 
one  ex-officio  and  12  elective  representatives. 

Since  obtaining  what  has  been  described  as  the 
Second  Charter  of  the  town,  the  Birmingham  Improve- 
ment Act,  1851,  the  Town  Council  had,  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  demanded,  procured  a  long  series 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  diflerent  matters 
falling  within  the  scope  oi  their  administration. 

These  various  measures  becoming  in  the  course  of  years 
so  numerous,  it  was  considered  that  a  rearrangement 
and  codification  would  be  desirable.  Mr.  Edward  Orford 
Smith,  the  present  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham,  who  was 
appointed  to  that  office  in  August,  1881,  immediately 
considered  the  whole  of  the  local  legislation,  and  presented 
an  exhaustive  report  upon  the  subject,  which  resulted  in 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  (Consolidation)  Act,  1883, 
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by  which,  with  a  few  exceptions  not  expedient  to  be 
dealt  with  by  that  Act,  the  whole  of  the  local  law  was 
codified,  brought  up  to  date  and  arranged  in  a  convenient 
form. 

In  the  following  year  Birmingham  attained  one  more 
important  step  in  the  development  of  its  local  administra- 
tion. The  authorities  had  long  sought  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  assize,  but  so  far  their  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Home  OflBce  recognised  the  expediency  of  con- 
stituting Birmingham  an  assize  town,  but  stated  as  their 
reason  for  withholding  the  grant  that  no  adequate  courts 
or  judges'  lodgings  were  provided. 

However,  on  the  1st  July,  1><84,  the  C!ouncil  were 
informed  that  an  Order  in  Council  constituting  the 
borough  an  assize  town  would  be  made,  and  accordingly, 
on  the  1st  August  following  the  iii*st  Birmingham  Assizes 
were  opened  by  Baron  Huddleston  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills, 
the  latter  a  native  of  the  town  and  a  son  of  a  former 
magistrate  and  alderman  of  the  borough. 

It  was  intimated  upon  the  grant  of  assize  being 
made,  that  proper  courts  must  be  provided,  and  the  Town, 
Council  renewed  their  efforts  towards  making  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  purpose.  Several  previous 
schemes  had  been  considered  with  a  view  to  providing 
a  site  near  the  Town  Hall,  but  on  the  3rd  August,  1880, 
the  Council  rescinded  all  its  previous  resolutions  to  that 
effect  and  directed  a  site  to  be  retained  in  Corporation 
Street,  upon  the  improvement  area. 

It  was  decided  to  institute  a  competition  for  designs, 
and  the  successful  architects  were  Mr.  (now  Sir  Aston) 
Webb  and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  of  Westminster. 

The  erection  of  the  courts  was  commenced,  and  on 
the  23rd  March,  1887,  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
laid  the  foundation  stone. 
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The  courts  took  i'uur  years  to  complete,  and  were 
opened  by  Their  Majesties  our  present  King  and  Queen, 
then  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  21st 
July,  1891. 

The  courts  were  first  used  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  first  judges  to  hold  an  assize  there  were 
tlie  late  Lord  Cliief  Justice  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice 
Wills. 

The  Victoria  Courts  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  artistic  buildings  in  the  city,  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  They  comprise  accommodation  for  the  assize 
courts  and  the  quarter  sessions,  the  police  courts  and  the 
coroner's  court,  with  suitable  retiring  rooms  and  a  fine 
library  for  the  use  of  the  bar.  The  total  cost  returned 
to  the  Council  on  the  6th  December,  1892,  was 
i:il3,352. 

The  Town  Council  attained  the  completion  of  the 
first  50  years  of  its  existence  on  the  26th  December, 
1888,  and  signalised  the  occasion  by  granting  the  free- 
dom of  the  borough  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Muntz,  the  gentleman 
who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  promotion 
and  acquisition  of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1838. 
Further,  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  the 
town  became  a  county  borough,  and  on  the  4th  December 
of  that  year  the  Council  petitioned  Her  late  Majesty  to 
confer  the  title  of  city.  Their  request  was  promptly 
acceded  to,  and  the  Letters  Patent  issued  on  the  14th 
January  of  the  following  year.  At  this  time  the  civic 
authorities  were  endeavouring  to  carry  through  a  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  the  borough  boundaries.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  outlying  districts,  the  inconvenience  of 
small  local  governing  bodies  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
areas  immediately  adjoining  the  district  within  which 
the  Town  Council  held  control,  combined  with  the  fact 
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that  the  town,  considered  as  a  centre  of  population,  had 
long  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  borough,  induced  the 
Town  Council  to  bring  forward  a  greater  Birmingham 
scheme,  under  which  the  boundaries  of  the  city  would 
have  embraced  practically  all  the  outlying  districts 
which  are  immediately  contiguous.  This  scheme,  how- 
ever, was  destined  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  ultimate!}^ 
the  extension  of  the  boundary  was  limited  to  the  area 
embraced  by  the  parliamentary  borough  under  the 
Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885,  and  the  city,  with  the 
additional  area  added  by  the  Extension  Order,  1891,  now 
comprises  12,639  acres. 

The  number  of  wards  was  increased  to  18,  and  the 
members  of  the  Coiincil  to  18  aldermen  and  64  councillors. 

The  Corporation  at  this  time  had  in  contemplation, 
and  shortly  afterwards  commenced,  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  its  municipal  schemes. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  water  company's 
uudercakingbeEore  touched  upon,  the  Council  had  seriously 
considered  the  important  question  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  town,  and  the  Public  Works  Committee  instructed 
Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  (then  Mr.  Rawlinson)  to  advise 
them  upon  the  subject. 

In  April,  1871,  he  presented  an  exhaustive  report,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  gathering  grounds  of 
the  rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen  in  Mid  Wales. 

He  suggested  that  water  should  be  brought  from  this 
source  to  the  town  by  conduit,  and  although  no  steps 
were  taken  at  the  time  to  carry  his  proposal  into  prac- 
tical effect,  21  years  later  the  Corporation  applied  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  engineering  schemes  ever  undertaken. 

The  main  Elan  Valley  Supply  works  constructed  to 
date  consist  of  three  impounding  reservoirs  in  Wales,  from 
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which  the  water  is  led  through  the  Foel  Tunnel,  entering 
at  a  point  7  70  feet  above  O.D.,  to  rough  filter  beds  situate 
below  the  lowest  dam  on  the  Elan.  Thence  it  is  conducted 
through  an  aqueduct  about  75  miles  in  length  (traversing 
the  counties  of  Radnor,  Hereford,  Salop,  Staflford,  and 
Worcester)  to  a  large  receiving  reservoir  at  Frankey, 
about  7  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  point  600  feet  above 
O.D.  From  this  the  water  is  passed  through  sand  filter 
beds  into  distributing  pipes,  and  so  into  the  general 
distribution  system  of  the  city  and  district. 

The  watershed  acquired  covers  an  area  of  45,562 
acres,  i.e.  over  71  square  miles. 

The  reservoirs  before  mentioned  (all  on  the  Elan) 
have  the  following  approximate  capacities  : 

Craig-yr-allt-Goch,  2,000  million  gallons ;  Pen-y- 
gareg,  1,300  million  gallons ;  Caban  Coch,  7,^00  million 
gallons. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Dol-y-Mynach  dam  (on  the 
Claerwen)  and  the  Dol-y-Mynach  tunnel  have  also  been 
finished. 

The  inlet  to  the  Foel  Tunnel  is  placed  in  the  Caban 
Coch  Reservoir  on  the  upstream  side  of  wliat  is  known 
as  the  "  Submerged  Dam  "  at  Careg-ddu.  The  reservoir 
below  this  dam  is  reserved  for  compensation  water,  the 
Corporation  being  under  statutory  obligation  to  send 
27  million  gallons  of  water  per  diem  down  the  River  Elan. 

The  aqueduct  consists  of  "  tunnel,"  "  cut-and-cover," 
and  ^^  pipes,"  the  first  two  classes  of  work  being  con- 
structed of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  ultimate  yield  to 
Birmingham  of  the  Welsh  gathering  ground,  i.e.  about 
75  million  gallons  per  diem. 

The  latter  class  of  work  (pipes)  is  at  present  laid  in 
two  lines  only  (out  of  an  ultimate  six  lines).  The  two 
lines  convey  about  25  million  gallons  a  day. 
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The  Elan  Valley  Works  were  opened  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  on  the  21st  of  July,  1904,  and  the  cost  to  date 
may  be  roughly  put  at  5  J  millions  sterling. 

Birmingham  had  long  been  numbered  among 
England's  great  towns,  and,  as  a  fitting  recognition  of 
its  dignity  and  importance,  Her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  on  the  3rd  June,  1896,  by  Letters  Patent  under 
the  Great  Seal,  granted  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor  to  its 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year 
1908  the  style  of  its  civic  representatives  was  altered  to 
correspond. 

The  Council  now  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  of 
activity  in  the  direction  of  municipal  entei-prise.  Under 
powers  conferred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1889, 
electric  light  in  the  city  was  supplied  by  a  private 
association  known  as  the  Birmingham  Electric  Supply 
Company.  Their  area  did  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
city,  and  the  Corporation  had  already  considered  the 
expediency  of  a  municipal  supply,  but  with  characteristic 
caution  abstained  from  taking  any  practical  steps  until 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  company  was  proved. 
The  success  of  the  existing  undertaking  was  soon 
assured,  and  on  the  14th  June,  1898,  the  Council 
approved  terms  for  its  acquisition  by  the  Corporation. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  promoted  in  the  following 
year  to  enable  the  city  to  acquire  and  work  the  under- 
taking, which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the 
Corporation  for  £420,000. 

The  area  of  the  municipal  supply  was  extended  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  the  Council  have 
since  largely  increased  the  plant  and  generating  power. 
A  large  station  for  this  purpose  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  is  nearing  completion.  The  total  capital 
expenditure  up  to  date  is  £815,800,  and  arrangements 
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have  been  made  for  considerable  further  capital  outlay 
for  the  provision  of  sub-stations  and  general  extensions 
of  the  undertaking. 

To  leave  the  Corporation  and  its  municipal  schemes 
for  a  while^  we  may  now  turn  to  another  momentous 
advance  in  the  history  of  the  town.  Adequate  means 
for  scientific  instruction  and  higher  education  are 
matters  of  great  importance  in  every  large  centre 
of  population.  The  Birmingham  University  was  founded 
by  Royal  Charter  in  1900,  and  has  for  its  first  Chan- 
cellor the  Bight  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain.  It 
grew  out  of  the  Science  College  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  late  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  Knight,  with  which  had 
been  amalgamated  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen's 
College.  The  latter  foundation  owed  it  origin  to  Mr. 
Sands  Cox,  a  Birmingham  surgeon  who  was  the  father 
of  medical  education,  and  indeed  perhaps  of  higher 
education  of  all  kinds,  in  Birmingham,  for  although 
Queen's  College  in  its  later  years  contained  only  a 
Medical  School  and  a  Theological  Training  Department 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  started  with  a  much  wider 
programme,  and  at  one  time  possessed  a  full  staff*  of 
professora  in  arts,  science,  divinity,  law,  and  medicine. 
The  present  position  of  the  University  is  largely  owing 
to  the  incomparable  help  it  has  received  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  through  whose  influence  a  sum  of  money 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  has  been  raised  for 
university  purposes.  The  new  University  buildings  now 
being  erected  at  Bournbrook,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
opened  during  the  present  summer,  will  acconmiodate 
many  of  the  new  departments,  the  old  building  in 
Edmund  Street  bein^  reserved  for  the  Arts  and  Medical 
Faculties.  Tlie  University  receives  the  support  of  the 
Corporation,  which  gives  an  annual    grant   equal  to  a 
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^d.  rate,  amounting  to  about  £6,000  each  year,  towards 
its  maintenance.  Although  the  Medical  Faculty  is  still 
the  largest  department,  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
supply  superior  education  in  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  an  industrial  community  like  that  of  Birmingham, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  the 
departments  of  Engineering,  Mining,  and  Brewing  will  do 
much  to  forward  their  related  industries,  by  the  better 
scientific  instruction  of  youths  destined  to  these 
employments. 

To  return  to  the  Corporation,  we  now  find  that  ener- 
getic body  entering  upon  their  latest  municipal  enter- 
prise and  deciding  to  control  the  tramways  in  the  city, 
and  to  operate  them  as  a  public  undertaking. 

Hitherto  the  tramways  had  been  constructed  under 
powers  conferred  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Provisional  Orders.  They  were  worked  by  different 
public  companies,  who  held  the  lines  under  leases  from 
the  Corporation. 

The  policy  of  leasing  the  tramways  was,  in  the  light 
of  experience,  considered  doubtful.  The  lessee  had  but  a 
terminable  interest,  and  it  was  naturally  difiScult  to 
induce  the  adoption  of  modern  improvements  when  the 
innovation  would  involve  any  considerable  expense. 
The  terms  of  some  of  the  leases  were  shortly  approachintr 
their  expiration,  and  the  City  Council,  who  had  sometime 
previously  resolved  upon  municipalisation,  promoted  and 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1903  to  enable  them  to 
work  the  tramways  in  the  city  upon  the  termination  of 
the  existing  leases.  The  Act  repeals  the  previous  Acts 
and  Orders,  and  provides  a  new  code  of  legislation 
ij^overnin^  tin'  subject.  In  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
the  Corporation  obtained  a  further  Act,  whereby  they  are 
empowered  to  largely  extend  the  system,  and,  together 
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with  the  existing  tramways,  to  operate  about  63  miles  of 
line  within  the  city.  The  tramway  question  in  Bir- 
mingham has  been  surrounded  with  difficulties,  but 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Charles  Gabriel 
Beale  the  Corporation  are  making  rapid  improvements, 
and  the  enterprise  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
•successful  of  the  city's  undertakings. 

Leaving  secular  matters,  an  event  of  paramount 
importance  to  Birmingham  Churchmen  now  claims 
our  attention.  Hitherto  the  city,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, was  included  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester 
and  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  but  for  some 
fifteen  years  the  constitution  of  a  separate  See  for  the 
city  had  been  contemplated  by  leading  local  Churchmen, 
whose  endeavours  in  this  direction  were  destined  to  be 
ultimately  successful.  It  was  found  that  £100,000 
would  be  required  for  an  endowment,  in  addition  to  a 
house.  Eventually,  owing  to  the  generous  spirit  in  which 
the  proposal  was  met,  a  sum  of  money  greater  than  the 
amount  thought  to  be  required  was  given  or  promised, 
the  Birmingham  Bishopric  Act  was  passed  in  August, 
1904,  and  the  Birmingham  See  became  an  accomplished 
fact. 

The  See  was  offered  by  His  Majesty  to  Dr.  Gore,  the 
former  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  promotion  of  the  scheme.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Dr.  Gore  was  translated  to  Birmingham, 
and  enthroned  in  the  newly  constituted  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Philip  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1905. 

Birmingham  contains  many  public  institutions,  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic.  Space  will  not  permit  even  a 
brief  reference,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  public  buildings  which  have 
not  been  previously  touched  upon. 
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The  Town  Hall  was  built  in  1832  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Hanson  and  Welch.  The  style  is  Corinthian, 
and  the  building  forms  a  leading  architectural  feature 
of  the  city. 

It  is  faced  with  Anglesea  marble^  and  includes  a 
great  hall  150  feet  long  by  65  feet  wide,  with  seating 
capacity  for  2,300  people.  The  hall  contains  a  magni- 
ficent organ  belonging  to  the  General  Hospital.  The 
Triennial  Festivals  are  held  here,  and  the  building  is 
generally  used  for  concerts,  public  meetings,  and  similar 
gatherings. 

The  Council  House,  the  most  conspicuous  building  in 
the  city,  is  the  home  of  the  civic  government.  It  was 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Yeovil  Thomason  and 
completed  in  1879.  The  building  contains  a  handsome 
banqueting  hall  and  large  reception  rooms,  with  a  fine 
council  chauiber,  and  convenient  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
various  committees.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  suitable  offices  for  the  different  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Corporation.  The  great  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  City  Council  and  the  development  of  its 
various  enterprises  have  rendered  the  provision  of 
additional  accommodation  necessary.  The  Council,  to 
meet  the  demand,  have  decided  to  erect  an  extensive 
annexe  at  the  rear  of  the  present  building  upon  a  site 
acquired  for  that  purpose  some  years  ago. 

Designs  are  at  present  under  consideration,  and  the 
new  building  when  completed  will  no  doubt  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  architecture  of  the  city.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  new  annexe  will  be  devoted  to 
extending  the  present  Art  (lallery,  which  forms  practi- 
cally part  of  the  Council  House  building. 

The  Art  Gallery  was  completed  in  1885,  and  opened 
by  His  Mnjc^sty  the  King  (then  the  Prince  of  Wales)  on 
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the  28th  November  in  that  year.  It  contains  a  large 
collection  of  works  of  art,  and  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  valuable  gifts  from  Birmingham's  leading 
citizens. 

The  Midland  Institute,  a  fine  building  fronting 
Paradise  Street,  is  one  of  the  city's  foremost  organisa- 
tions. The  present  site  was  granted  by  the  Corporation, 
and  the  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
and  commenced  in  1855.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  on  the  22nd  November 
in  that  year,  and  the  building  was  completed  and  opened 
in  October,  1857. 

It  carries  on  a  course  of  instruction  in  art,  science, 
literature,  and  music,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal 
educational  institutions  in  the  city. 

The  Free  Library  is  a  municipal  institution  carried  on 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  Free  Libraries  Act.  It 
forms  one  block  with  the  Midland  Institute,  and  was 
completed  in  1865.  The  Reference  Department  includes 
181,823  volumes. 

One  of  its  chief  features  is  a  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Library,  containing  a  collection  of  all  the  known  editions 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  ranging  from  the  original  quartos 
to  the  cheapest  editions.  There  are  also  nine  branch 
libraries  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  having,  together 
with  the  central  library,  115,645  volumes  available 
for  circulation  among  the  citizens. 

King  Edward's  School,  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
King  Edward  VI.  by  a  restoration  of  the  funds  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  erected  from  designs  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Barry,  who  subsequently 
designed  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  present  build- 
ing occupies  the  site  of  the  former  school,  and  forms  the 
principal  architectural  feature  of  New  Street. 
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We  have  now  taken  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the 
principal  events  which,  like  milestones  upon  her  pro- 
gressive road,  mark  the  advance  of  Birmingham.  From 
the  hamlet  to  the  village  community,  from  the  village 
community  to  the  country  town,  and  from  the  country 
town  to  the  populous  city,  we  find  her  to-day,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  century,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Midlands  and  one  of  four  of  Ekigland's  greatest  pro- 
vincial towns.  The  centre  of  a  large  and  populous 
district,  she  embraces  within  her  own  boundaries  a 
population  of  543,000  inhabitants,  the  results  of  whose 
industry  find  a  market  throughout  the  world. 

A  glance  at  her  local  history,  however,  illustrates 
that  the  records  of  her  principal  citizens  form  the  chief 
factor  in  her  success  and  development. 

A  Birmingham  man  has  been  described  as  "  of  strong 
"  individuality,  independence  of  character,  facility  of 
^'  resource,  and  with  an  enduring  love  for  the  old  town.' 
The  city  has  not  attained  her  present  wealth,  dignity, 
and  importance  except  by  the  efforts  of  her  leading  men. 

May  their  achievements  provoke  the  emulation  of 
future  generations,  and  may  we  conclude  with  the  hope 
that,  as  Birmingham  men  are  proud  of  their  city,  the  city 
will  ever  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  men. 


Mr.  G.  Langridge  (Vice-President)  said  it  gave  him 
o  reat  pleasure  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pritchard 
lor  his  Paper.  As  Members  of  The  Institution  would 
know,  Birmingham  had  earned  for  itself  an  honom-ed 
luiiiie  as  prominent  among  the  towns  which  led  the  way, 
and  those  who  had  heard  the  Paper,  or  who  would  read  it 
afterwards,  would  gather  from  it  much  valuable  informa- 
toin   as     to   the    growth    and   inner   life   of   the   City. 
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Beginning  with  it  as  a  small  village,  mentioned  in  the 
Doomsday  Book,  the  author  had  brought  its  history 
down  to  1327,  when  it  became  a  corporate  town,  from 
which  it  had  grown  to  the  great  city  of  to-day.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  how  carefully  the  town  afiaii*s 
were  first  arranged.  Mr.  Pritchard  had  told  how  its 
first  officials  appointed  were  a  bellman,  a  midwife,  and 
an  organist.  He  thought  the  bellman  might  be  taken 
as  representative  of  Tubal  Cain  and  the  forerunner  of 
those  artificers  in  metal  who  contributed  so  largely  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  Birmingham's  fortune,  as  it  was 
to  that  industry  that  Birmingham  mainly  owed  the 
prosperity  that  it  enjoyed  to-day.  The  organist,  of 
whom  Mr.  Pritchard  spoke,  might  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  had  always  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  Birmingham's  commercial  prosperity. 
As  Birmingham  flourished  as  a  town  so  it  had  encouraged 
the  arts.  The  inhabitants  had  not  confined  themselves 
simply  to  making  money,  but  had  with  that  money 
done  good  to  their  town  and  to  the  nation.  He 
need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the  third  party  men- 
tioned. When  she  began  her  duties  somewhere  about 
1327  there  were  75  capitalists  possessing  goods  of  the 
value  of  10.S.  and  upwards,  but  now  she  had  560,000 
people  to  look  after. 

He  thought  he  might  well  say  that  the  fathers  of 
Birmingham  could  not  have  better  inaugurated  the  Cor- 
poration than  as  described  in  Mr.  Pritchard's  admirable 
Paper,  wliich  ha^  a  special  value  as  showing  what  could 
be  done  by  a  town  which  put  its  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  its  work. 

Mr.  Peter  Addie  (Fellow)  said  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  s  'conding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pritchard 
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for  hiA  Paper,  the  writing  of  which  mof^t  have  taken  a 
very  great  deal  of  time  and  involved  a  vast  amount  of 
renearch.  There  wa«  one  matter  to  which  he  would  like 
to  call  attention,  and  that  was  the  continuity  of  the 
enterprise  of  Birmingham.  Among  the  monumentf^ 
mentioned,  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  Corporation 
Street  scheme,  which  was  adopted  under  the  Artizans* 
Dwellings  Act.  The  scheme  cost  about  £1,700,000,  and 
he  ventured  to  guess  that  at  the  present  time  it  was 
worth  between  three  and  four  million  pounds.  It  was  a 
very  good  investment  from  the  municipal  point  of  view, 
and  showed  wonderful  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Fathers  thirty-five  years  ago. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and 
carried  unanimously. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

ON  THE   ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY 

OF  THE 

BIKMINGHAM  COUNTRY. 

By  Professor  C.  LAPWORTH,  F.R.S.,  Birmingham 
University. 


The  citizens  of  Birmincrham  naturally  hold  their 
town  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Midlands,  and  apply 
the  title  "  Birmingham  District "  to  all  the  ground 
covered  by  the  Midland  Counties.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  restrict  our  view 
to  that  central  part  of  the  Midlands  which  lies  within  a 
radius  of  10  miles  of  the  city,  and  term  this  area,  for  the 
time  being,  the  Birmingham  Country. 

The  solid  floor  of  this  Birmingham  Country,  like 
that  of  every  other  extended  area  in  Britain,  is  formed 
by  the  edges  of  the  massive  rock -sheets  that  constitute 
the  so-called  geological  formations.  Omitting,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  the  complicated  little  area  of  the 
Lickey  Hills,  we  hav^e  here  some  seven  of  these  forma- 
tions.    Commencing  with  the  highest  and  newest,  and 
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ending   with   the   deepest    and   oldest,   we    find    them 
arranged  one  below  the  other  in  the  following  order : 

7.  The  Keuper  Marl  (600-800  feet  in  thickness). 

6.  The  Keuper  Sandstone  (200-400  feet). 

5.  The  Bunter  Sandstone  (300-400  feet). 

4.  The  Bunter  Pebble  Bed  (200-500  feet). 

3.  The  Permian  (500-600  feet). 

2.  The  Coal  Measures  (1,000-1,500  feet). 

1.  The  Silurian  (2,000-3,000  feet). 

If  these  seven  rock-sheets  had  remained  horizontal, 
as  they  were  originally  deposited,  the  strata  of  the 
highest  formation,  namely  those  of  the  Keuper  Marl, 
would  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  solid  floor 
of  the  Birmingham  Country,  which  would  everywhere 
have  formed  a  gently  undulating  lowland,  like  the 
Central  Warwickshire  of  to-day.  The  mineral  riches 
of  the  coal  and  iron  beds  of  our  South  Staffordshire 
Coalfield  would  have  remained  undiscovered,  buried 
half  a  mile  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
TJiis  Birmingham  Country  .of  ours,  instead  of  being 
what  it  is  at  present,  a  land  remarkably  varied  in  its 
scenery  and  its  productions,  inhabited  by  a  teeming 
manufacturing  and  mining  population,  collected  in  great 
towns  and  in  the  van  of  industry  and  progress,  might 
have  been  a  monotonous  agricultural  region,  with  a 
scanty  population  gathered  here  and  there  into  quiet 
little  villages — a  country  peaceful  and  picturesque,  it 
may  be,  but  without  progress  and  almost  without  a 
history. 

But,  providentially,  the  great  rock-sheets  have  not 
remained  horizontal.  They  have  been  bent  up  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Birmingham  Country  into  the  dome- 
like form   which  we  term  the  Staffordshire  arch,  and 
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warped  down  in  the  eastern  parts  into  the  basin-like 
form  which  we  call  the  Warwickshire  trough.  They 
have  been  broken  across  and  dislocated  by  the  two  great 
crust  fractures,  which  we  know  as  the  western  and 
easterki  boundary  faults  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Coal- 
field, and  also  by  a  third  great  fracture,  the  Birming- 
ham fault,  which  runs  through  the  city  itself. 

Yet  notwithstanding  these  movements  and  disloca- 
tions, it  is  doubtful  if  the  surface  of  the  Birmingham 
Country  has  ever  shown  much  greater  elevation,  Or  more 
contrasted  relief,  than  it  does  at  the  present  day.  For, 
as  the  formations  slowly  lifted  themselves  upwards,  their 
exposed  edges  became  worn  across  and  washed  away  by 
the  action  of  the  sea,  the  rain,  and  the  rivers,  to  the 
same  general  surface  level ;  a  level,  however,  varied  by 
much  surface  relief,  since  the  rocks  of  the  softer  forma- 
tions— the  shales  and  the  clays — would  at  every  stage 
be  soon  worn  down  into  plains  and  valleys,  while  those 
of  the  more  resistant  formations — the  sandstone,  the 
pebble  beds,  and  the  limestones — would  long  remain 
relatively  undenuded,  standing  above  the  level  of  the 
rest,  as  hills  or  high  ground. 

As  the  result  of  this  movement  and  denudation  we  now 
tind  that,  where  the  formations  have  been  most  elevated, 
namely,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Staffordshire  arch 
near  Dudley,  they  have  all  been  denuded  away  down  to 
the  oldest  formation  itself,  the  Silurian,  which  is  there 
laid  bare  at  the  surface.  Only  in  the  heart  of  the 
Warwickshire  trough,  near  Knowle  and  Solihull,  have 
we  the  newest  formation,  the  Keuper  Marl,  left  wholly 
undenuded.  As  we  pass  over  the  country  from  Dudley 
through  Birmingham  to  Knowle,  we  cross  the  out- 
cropping edges  of  the  various  formations  in  their  natural 
order  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.     The  outcrops  of 
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the  successive  rock-sheets  form  a  series  of  roughly 
parallel  and  curving  bands  ranging  through  the  Bir- 
mingham Country.  These  bands  vary  in  width  according 
to  the  relative  thickness  or  steepness  of  the  rock-sheets 
which  form  them,  and  the  scenery  and  economics  of 
each  band  is  marked  by  special  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
In  the  western  half  of  the  Birmingham  Country  the 
bands  bend  to  the  southward,  dipping  away  from  the 
crest  of  the  Staffordshire  arch;  in  the  eastern  half  they 
dip  towards  the  heart  of  the  Warwickshire  basin.  The 
symmetry  is  broken  by  the  great  faults  and  by  smaller 
fractures,  but  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  is  simple 
and  clear. 

The  oldest  and  deepest  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
area — namely  the  Silarutn — is,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  laid  bare  at  the  surface  in  the  heart  of 
the  Black  Country.  It  rises  out  from  below  the  Coal 
Measures  of  South  Staffordshire  to  form  the  finely 
wooded  hills  of  Dudley  Castle  and  the  Wren's  Nest. 
The  main  mass  of  this  Silurian  formation  consists  of 
soft  shales  of  no  economic  value ;  but  interbedded  with 
these  shales  is  a  double  band  of  limestone — the  W^enlock 
Limestone.  The  two  Dudley  Hills  have  been  mined  for 
^fenerations  for  this  limestone,  which  has  been  utilised 
as  a  flux  for  the  iron  ores  of  the  surrounding  coalfield ; 
and  both  hills  are  honeycombed  by  a  labyrinth  of 
caverns  and  hollows  from  which  the  limestx)ne  has  been 
extracted.  The  same  limestone  is  again  met  with  near 
Walsall,  where  it  has  also  been  completely  worked  out, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  extends  far  under 
the  Coal  Measures  themselves,  but  too  deep  below  the 
surface  to  pay  for  mining. 

Circling  round  and  above  the  Dudley  Silurian  comes 
tlie  wide  spread  of  the  Coal  Measure  forTnation ,  which 
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floors  the  surrounding  district  of  the  Black  Country. 
This  Coal  Measure  formation  is  made  up  of  more  than 
1,000  leet  of  soft  clays,  sandstones,  and  fire-clays,  coal 
seams  and  beds  of  ironstone.  In  its  lower  half  occur 
the  more  valuable  workable  coal  beds  of  the  district — 
the  Bottom  Coal,  the  New  Mine  Coal,  and  also  the  famous 
Thick  Coal  (the  ten-yard  or  thirty-foot  seam),  the  finest 
seam  of  the  Black  Country,  and,  in  its  day,  of  all 
Britain.  Most  of  these  South  Staffordshire  coals  and 
their  associated  ironstones  are  now  largely  worked  out 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Black  Country,  up  to  its 
rastern  and  western  boundary  faults.  But  beyond  these 
fuults,  they  are  continued  deep  under  the  red  rocks  far 
outside  its  borders,  atid  ma}'  possibly,  in  the  distant 
future,  be  proved  to  extend,  with  interrupLiona,  to  the 
Warwickshire  Coalfield  in  the  one  direction,  and  to 
the  Coalbrookdale  Coalfield  in  the  other.  At  present 
they  are  mined  below  the  red  rocks  only  outside  the 
eastern  boundary  fault,  in  the  deep  collieries  of  Saiid- 
well  and  Hampstead,  north  of  Birmingham.  They 
have,  been  however,  successfully  proved  outside  the 
western  boundary  fault  below  the  Permian  of  Bag- 
geridge,  where  extended  colliery  operations  will  soon 
be  carried  on. 

Ahhougli  the  thickest  coal  seams  are  largely  worked 
out  in  the  Black  Country,  other  strata  of  high  com- 
mercial value  are  still  widely  exploited.  The  fire-clays 
are  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  at  ►Stour- 
bridge ;  and,  the  Coal  Measure  brick  clnys,  which  follow 
above  the  Thick  Coal  series,  and  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness and  cover  a  large  area  in  the  Black  Country,  are 
quarried  in  numberless  excavations  and  burnt  into  the 
famous  StaflTordshire  blue  brick,  which  is  utilised  every- 
where by  civil  engineers  and  builders   when  colour  is 
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of  little  consequence  but  strength  and  permanence  are 
all  important. 

Indeed,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  Coal 
Measure  formation  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  richest 
in  the  Birmingham  Country.  Its  strata  have  not  only 
brought  wealth  to  the  landowners  to  whom  they  belonged, 
but  they  have  provided  a  constant  and  reliable  means  of 
livelihood  for  many  generations  past  to  the  abundant 
mining  and  manufacturing  population  which  has  ex- 
ploited them.  Even  at  the  present  day,  though  the 
mining  output  of  the  Birmingham  division  of  the  coal- 
field has  become  relatively  small  compared  with  that  in 
the  northern  division,  this  southern  part  of  the  Black 
Country  is  still  a  most  populous  and  thriving  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  growing  maze  of  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  mines,  and  manufactories,  all  united  by  a 
network  of  railways,  canals,  and  tramlines,  and 
is  infinitely  more  prosperous  and  progressive  than  it 
looks. 

Its  scenery  is  by  no  means  attractive.  Its  floor 
of  easily  disintegrated  rocks  has  been  worn  away 
by  the  weather  into  an  uneven  plain,  relieved  only  by 
pit  mounds,  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  ground  rises  into  respectable  hiUs,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rowley,  where  a  volcanic  rock, 
the  Rowley  Rag,  stands  up  hard  and  stubborn,  and  is 
worked  in  many  quarries,  for  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  best  road  metals  in  the  district.  Again  there  is 
much  high  ground  to  the  south  of  Rowley,  in  the 
country  extending  from  Halesowen  to  Stourbridge, 
where  the  strata  which  form  the  upper  parts  of  the  Coal 
Measures  set  in.  These  are  thick-bedded  grey  sand- 
stones, comparatively  soft  and  of  no  great  economic 
value,  but  they  are  harder  and  more  resistant  than  the 
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Brick  Clay  series  below  and  give  rise  to  relatively  varied 
and  well-wooded  scenery. 

Rich  as  their  lower  beds  have  proved  in  materials  of 
commercial  value^  most  of  the  strata  of  the  Coal  Measure 
formation  of  South  Staffordshire  suffer  from  one  great 
economic  defect.  They  are  poor  in  underground  water, 
and  the  water  supply  for  the  population  of  the  Black 
Country  is  mainly  obtained  from  the  water-bearing 
sandstones  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Succeeding  at  once  to  the  comparatively  soft  black 
and  grey  rock  formation  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the 
Black  Country,  comes  the  relatively  hard  red  sandstone 
and  breccia  formation  usually  known  as  the  Fermian, 
The  band  of  country  occupied  by  the  outcrop  of  this 
formation  forms  a  range  of  high  grounds,  sweeping  like 
a  semicircular  framework  of  hills  all  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Coalfield.  These 
Permian  hills  are  of  but  little  importance  to  the  east  of 
the  Coalfield,  near  Smethwick ;  but,  to  the  south-west, 
the  hills  gain  in  breadth  and  rise  in  height,  constituting 
the  ranges  of  the  Upper  Lickeys  and  the  Clents,  which 
sweep  upwards  at  Walton  Hill  and  near  Hagley  to 
elevations  of  from  900  to  more  than  1,000  feet,  and 
form  the  highest  ground  in  the  Birmingham  Country. 

The  lower  and  inner  half  of  this  Permian  band — 
that  nearest  the  Coalfield — is  made  up  of  hard  red  sand- 
stones, firm  enough  to  form  a  fair  building  stone,  and 
generally  containing  good  (but  hard)  water  available  for 
cottages  and  farms,  and  in  some  cases  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  large  breweries.  The  upper  and  outer  half  of 
the  Permian  band,  however,  contains  but  few  sand- 
stones, and  is  mainly  composed  of  brecci^us — rubble-like 
rocks,  made  up  of  angular  stone  chips  and  blocks — 
interspersed  with  sand  ;  so  loose  and  open  tliat  the  rain 
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water  soaks  through  almost  as  fast  as  it  falls.  The  soil 
above  is  consequently  thin  and  poor,  and  the  highept 
Permian  ground  is  best  fitted  for  sheep  pasture,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  uplands  of  Clent. 

Above  the  Permian  follows  the  geological  formation 
known  as  the  Bunter  Pebble  Beds.  This  lies  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  Permian  Hills,  and  usually  constitutes 
their  eastern  and  southern  slopes.  It  is  made  up  of 
layers  of  pebbles  and  gravel  set  in  a  paste  of  loose  sand. 
It  has  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  500  feet,  and  as  a  rule 
contains  an  abundance  of  underground  wat^r.  Some- 
times the  band  of  country  floored  by  these  pebble  beds 
is  a  couple  of  miles  in  width,  as  for  example  north-west 
of  Sutton  Coalfield.  Sometimes  it  narrows  almost  to 
disappearance,  as  near  Selly  Oak.  The  land  it  forms  is 
usally  poor  and  comparatively  barren,  its  pebbly  soil 
rendering  it  intractable  of  cultivation.  Where  it  forms 
fairly  steep  slopes,  as  on  the  western  flanks  of  the 
Lickey  Hills,  south  of  Birmingham,  and  the  under- 
ground watei's  can  drain  away,  the  rock-sheet  forms 
fair  agricultural  land,  and  of  late  years  some  of  it 
has  been  settled  upon  in  villa  residences  and  the 
like.  But  where  the  formation  spreads  out  more  or 
less  flat,  as  to  the  north  of  Birmingham,  it  forms  wild 
uncul  ti  vated  tracts  of  country.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
of  this  is  Sutton  Park — a  picturesque  maze  of  rough 
woodlands  of  holly  and  dwarf  oaks,  broad  stretches  of 
brown  heath,  and  abundant  dark  waterpools — one  of  the 
last  unconquered  survivals  of  the  old  forests  of  the 
Midlands. 

To  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Pebble  beds  there 
succeeds  a  narrow  band  of  lower  ground  floored  by  the 
rocks  of  the  overlying  formation — the  Bunter  Sandstone. 
This  is  a  red  sandstone,  often  mottled  and  variegated 
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with  white  or  green  bands  and  streaks,  and  with  so 
fine  and  regular  a  grain  that  it  has  been  employed  for 
generations  as  a  moulding  sand  for  easting  purposes 
It  follows  the  pebble  bed  formation  all  along  its  course 
from  Sutton  Coldfield  through  Western  Birmingham  and 
round  the  Liekeys  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Clents. 
It  is  marvellously  rich  in  sweet  underground  water. 
Many  of  the  deep-water  wells  of  the  original  Birmingham 
Water  Supply,  the  South  Staffordshire  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  East  Worcestershire  Company  are  sunk, 
in  this  band.  Its  soil,  where  not  hidden  by  drift,  iH 
excellent. 

Only  two  more  rock  formations  remain  for  notice — 
the  Keuper  Sandstone  and  the  Keuper  Marl,  These  two 
formations  are  best  described  together,  not  only  because 
of  their  intimate  relationships,  but  also  because  of  their 
striking  contrasts. 

The  Keuper  Sandstone  is  a  hard  and  resistant  rock- 
sheet,  and  the  band  of  country  which  it  forms  constitutes 
a  fairly  continuous  tract  of  higher  ground,  averaging 
about  a  mile  in  width,  and  ranging  through  the  Birming- 
ham Country  from  Sutton  Coldfield  through  Erdington, 
Central  Birmingham,  Edgbaston,  and  Northfield  toBroms- 
grove,  and  thence  towards  the  Severn  beyond  Hagley. 
This  sandstone  band  affords  a  fairly  good  building  stone, 
of  which  many  of  the  older  Midland  towns,  churches, 
and  castles  were  built,  and  which  is  still  worked  at 
Bromsgrove  and  elsewhere.  Along  the  whole  extent 
of  this  Keuper  Sandstone  band  the  rocks  afford  under- 
ground water,  and,  where  not  overpumped,  yield  a  con- 
stant supply  to  wells  and  springs. 

In  almost  all  these  respects  the  rocks  of  the  succeed- 
ing formation — that  of  the  Keuper  Marls — present  a 
striking  contrast.     These  marls  are  thin -bedded  clays  or 
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shales,  with  intercalated  sandy  layers  and  occasional  seams 
of  gypsum.  They  are  all  comparatively  soft,  and  are 
easily  disintegrated  and  levelled  down  by  the  weather, 
so  that  the  country  which  they  floor  is  relatively  low. 
It  spreads  out  from  the  eastern  and  southern  foot  of  the 
Keuper  Sandstone  ridge  far  and  wide  over  all  the  central 
parts  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire.  But  though 
low,  it  is  not  wholly  plain-like,  for  its  surface  rises  and 
falls  in  broad  and  gentle  swells,  almost  monotonous  in 
their  8of t  undulating  beauty.  Unlike  the  hard  rocks  of 
the  Keuper  Sandstone,  these  soft  Keuper  Marls  are 
practically  dry,  for  they  are  usually  quite  impervious  to 
the  rain  waters.  What  little  underground  water  is  met 
with  in  the  thin  sandstones  intercalated  with  them  is 
extremely  hard ;  and,  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  only  good  wells  and  springs  in  the  marl  country 
are  those  occurring  in  the  thin  superticial  sheet  of  drift 
gravel  and  sand  which  overspreads  it. 

These  geological  contrasts  between  the  two  formations 
of  the  Keuper  Sandstone  and  the  Keuper  Marl  have  had 
a  most  vital  influence  upon  the  local  development  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Birmingham  Country.  The  groimd 
floored  by  the  Keuper  Marls  remained  wild  and  unen- 
closed well  into  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  ancient  Forest 
of  Arden,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  a  sparsely 
populated  land,  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
pasturage.  But  the  amenities  of  the  Keuper  Sandstone 
ground  have  been  always  well  appreciated  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  time.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere :  "  The  narrow  bands  of  Midland  country 
'^  floored  by  the  outcrop  of  these  Keuper  Sandstones — 
^^  rich  in  springs  of  good  water,  relieved  by  swelling 
''  hills  or  picturesque  scarps,  and  adorned  with  a 
'^  luxuriant    ofrowth  of   trees — were   those   which   were 
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'*  naturally  selected  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
"district  as  the  sites  of  their  earliest  settlements. 
"  Since  the  dawn  of  history  they  have  always  remained 
*'  the  favourite  dwelling  grounds  for  the  inhabitants 
"  of  the  Midlands.  All  the  older  towns  of  the  district 
*'  — Warwick,  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  Tarn  worth,  Broms- 
"  grove,  Birmingham,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Lichlield,  &c. 
*'  — are  built  upon  the  outcrops  of  this  formation,  and 
''  the  favourite  suburbs  of  these  towns  also  lie  along  its 
"  outcrop — Edgbaston,  Erdington,  Tettenhall,  Stour- 
"  bridge.  Not  only  do  we  find  upon  it  most  of  the 
"  mansions  of  the  older  nobility,  such  as  Witley,  Himley, 
"  Hagley,  Hewell,  &c.,  but  it  is  marked  by  the  newer 
*'  country  or  suburban  villas  and  grounds  belonging  to 
"  those  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  satisfy  their  natural 
"  craving  for  a  home  for  themselves  in  the  healthiest  and 
"  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  district." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
original  site  of  Birmingham  itself  was  fixed  at  that  spot 
where  the  Birmingham  fault  makes  the  economic  contrast 
between  the  two  Keuper  formations  most  sudden  and 
conspicuous;  and  it  would  be  instructive  to  dwell  upon 
those  geological  causes  which,  acting  on  a  still  larger 
economic  scale,  have  since  contributed  to  her  progress 
and  prosperity.  But  we  have  only  time,  in  conclusion,  for 
a  brief  glance  at  the  surface  deposits  of  the  Birmingham 
country. 

The  chief  of  these  superficial  deposits  is  the  so- 
called  Glacial  Drift  This  overspreads  the  solid  rocks  of 
the  district  like  a  universal  mantle.  It  lies  as  a  rela- 
tively thin  sheet,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  thickness,  almost  everywhere  between  the  solid 
rocks  and  the  soil.  It  is  composed  of  the  heteroge  lc  « 
materials  which  were  worn  off  the  rock  formations,  and 
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moved  forward  in  a  south  and  south-west  direciion  by 
the  ice  sheets^  glaciers  and  rivers  of  the  last  Ice  Age. 
Occasionally  it  is  a  dense  clay  filled  with  pebbles,  bat 
as  a  rule  it  is  more  or  less  gravelly  or  sandy  in  its 
nature.  On  the  whole,  its  presence  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  land  of  the  Birmingham  Country.  It  has  locally 
covered  up  the  daiup  and  barren  clays  of  the  Coal 
Measures  with  drier  and  more  open  sub-soils  capable 
of  cultivation.  It  spreads  out  in  cultivable  pebbly  ridges 
in  the  rolling  gi-ounds  of  Edgbaston  and  Harborne,  and 
in  the  Bournbrook  country  where  the  new  University 
buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  It  forms  the 
capping  of  many  of  the  gently  rising  grounds  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  the  cit}',  upon  which  the  pleasant  suburbs 
of  Most'le^-,  King's  Heath,  King's  Norton,  and  Solihull 
aru  built.  Growing  less  clayey  as  we  follow  it  mile  by 
mile  to  the  southward,  it  buries  the  tough  and  waterless 
clciys  and  marls  of  Central  Warwickshire  under  a 
covering  of  looser  material  — sometimes  nearly  all  gravel, 
as  south  of  Moseley,  sometimes  nearly  all  sand,  as  in  the 
directions  of  Solihull  and  Redditch,  but  relieving  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  monotonous  plain  with  soft 
elevations,  atibrding  admirable  sites  for  villages  and 
residences.  And  more,  owing  to  the  sandy  and  open 
nature  of  this  superficial  covering  of  drift,  the  water 
which  falls  in  rainy  weather,  instead  of  hurrying  off  at 
once  to  the  nearest  stream,  or  stagnating  in  flats  floored 
by  the  impervious  marls,  percolates  slowly  through 
the  soil  into  the  drift  sheet,  and  is  there  retained  ii: 
sufficient  (juantity  to  nourish  that  abundant  vegetation 
wliich  makes  Central  Warwickshire  one  of  the  most 
picturescjue  agricultural  districts  in  the  Midlands. 

Mr.  A.  Verxox  (Past -President),  in  moving  a  hearty 
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vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Lapworth  for  his  Paper, 
said  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing like  artistic  completeness  about  the  programme 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Meeting.  The  civic 
eminence  of  Birmingham  had  been  represented  by  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  given  such  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  City;  then,  in  an  admirable 
Paper,  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  had  given  an  interesting 
record  of  its  rise  and  progress;  and  now  the  present 
aspiration  of  the  City  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  was 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  Paper  of  Professor  Lap  wort  li. 
Surveyors,  as  a  body,  were  generally  concerned  most 
with  results  and  with  the  achievements  of  man,  and 
perhaps  with  the  thinner  surface  of  geology.  He  had 
even  heard  surveyors  speak  in  a  slighting  way  of 
things  which  lay  under  the  earth  and  did  not  yield 
themselves  to  scientific  measurements,  but,  as  Sidney 
Smith  said,  there  were  even  people  who  would  "  speak 
"  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator."  Even  for  the  learned 
professor  the  subject  of  geology  appeared  to  have  a 
practical  interest,  for  he  noticed  that  he  gave  us  some 
pieces  of  advice  which  surveyors  would  appreciate. 
^^  Do  not  build,"  he  said,  ''  on  the  Keuper  marl,  for  it 
"  is  bad."  "  Build,  if  you  can,  on  Keuper  sandstone, 
''  which  was  selected  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
'^  district  for  the  sites  of  their  earliest  settlements." 
The  whole  world  had  recently  had  a  lesson  in  geology, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  those  planning  new  cities  were 
to  know  more  about  the  interior  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  troubles  like  that  at  Naples,  or 
the  awful  earthquake  and  fires  at  San  Francisco. 

Birmingham  had  the  reputation  for  having  ex- 
ploited and  adapted  itself,  with  no  small  advantage, 
to   the    discoveries    of    others.      There    was    now    an 
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instinctive  desire  among,  all  Birmingham  men  to  adopt 
the  newer  line  of  research  and  discovery,  and  one  might 
look  to  geology  under  Professor  Lapworth  to  produce 
discoveries  which  should  outrival  the  value  of  platinam, 
or  gold,  or  even  of  radium. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gilpin  Brown  (Fellow)  said  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire 
Provincial  Committee,  he  felt  he  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Professor  Lapworth  for  coming  to  read  so 
admirable  a  Paper  upon  a  subject  which  must  appeal  to 
all,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  district  to  which  the  Professor's  remarks 
more  particularly  referred.  He  knew  that  Professor 
Lapworth  had  innumerable  calls  upon  his  time,  and 
wished  to  assure  him  how  heartily  the  Members  appre- 
ciated and  thanked  him  for  his  presence  and  for  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously — 

Professor  Lapworth,  in  reply,  said  he  was  grateful 
for  the  kindly  attention  with  which  his  somewhat  lengthy 
Paper  had  been  listened  to,  and  for  the  generous  way 
in  which  the  vote  of  thanks  had  been  proposed  and 
received.  Geology  was  often  referred  to  as  a  mysterious 
science,  but  most  of  us  were  geologists  without  knowing 
it.  In  a  general  kind  of  way  geology  was  at  the  basis 
of  everything.  When  a  man  selected  the  water-bearing 
Keuper  sandstone  for  a  site  of  his  house  insteiul  of  the 
Keuper  marl  he  was  an  unconscious  geologist  for  the 
time  being,  and  he  was  glad  to  welcome  so  many  practi- 
cal geologists  to  Birmingham  on  the  present  occasion. 
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He  had  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  The  Institution^  and  he  congratulated  the 
Members  on  the  remarkable  growth  of  their  numbers : 
he  thought  The  Surveyors'  Institution  had  a  great 
future  before  it.  He  believed  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  Britain  would  wake  up  to  the  knowledge 
that  she  owed  almost  as  much  to  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness of  her  land  as  to  the  energy  and  genius  of 
her  people,  and  nearly  as  much  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  as  to  the  valuable  minerals  in  the 
rocks  below  that  surface. 
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THIRD  PAPER. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING    REAL    ESTATE. 

By  JOHN  WILLMOT,  Fellow. 


In  this  Paper  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
epitome  of  those  Bills  at  present  before  Parliament  which 
directly  affect  real  property,  and  are  consequently  of 
special  interest  to  the  Members  of  The  Institution. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  any  of  them,  but  propose  to  raise  a  few 
points  on  each,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  discussion  which 
will  elicit  the  views  of  the  Members  on  the  various 
subjects. 

The  Bills  in  (question  are  : — 

1.  The  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill. 

2.  The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

3.  The  Housintrof  the  Workint;  Classes  Act  Amend- 

ment Bill. 

4.  The  Land  Tenure  Hill. 

Land  Values  Taxation  Szc.  (Scotland)  Bill. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  great  importance  of  this 
Bill  to  all  interested  in  real  property,  iis,  although  it  only 
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applies  to  Scotland,  it  will  probably  form  a  precedent 
which  may  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  taxation,  for  local  purposes, 
of  land  values  in  burghs.  Under  its  provisions,  every 
proprietor  (which  term  I  believe  refera  to  the  person  who 
is  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  from  the  property) 
is,  each  year,  to  make  a  return  to  the  burgh  assessors  of 
the  quantity  of  each  separate  piece  of  ground  in  the 
burgh  belonging  to  him,  and  also  the  annual  value  of 
each  of  such  pieces,  which  is  to  be  calculated  at  4  per 
cent,  interest  upon  the  amount  that  he  may  fix  as  a  price 
between  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing  buyer.  The  value 
of  the  land  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  taken  quite  apart 
from  the  value  of  any  erections,  machinery,  or  other 
heritable  subjects  upon  it.  The  assessor  is  to  consider 
the  value  supplied  by  each  proprietor,  and  to  then  enter 
in  the  valuation  roll  the  value  so  supplied,  or  such  other 
amount  as  he  shall  deem  reasonable.  In  case  any 
difference  of  opinion  arises  as  to  the  value  of  the  site,  it 
is  to  be  determined  under  the  procedure  of  the  Lands 
Valuation  (Scotland)  Act  of  1854. 

The  Town  Council  of  every  burgh  may  then  levy  a 
rate  on  the  amount  entered  in  the  valuation  roll,  such 
rate  not  to  exceed  'Is.  in  the  £.  The  proceeds  of  the 
rate  are  to  be  allocated  pro  rata  to  the  several  accounts 
in  respect  of  which  police  and  municipal  assessments  are 
levied  within  the  burgh. 

The  Bill  exempts  all  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
schools,  places  of  worship,  burial  grounds,  or  parks  and 
open  spaces  enjoyed  by  the  public  or  by  permission  of 
the  local  authority. 

In  the  case  of  lessees  who  hold  under  a  lease  of  moro 
than  31  years'  duration,  they  are  to  be  entitled  to  deduct 
from  any  rent  payable  to  the    superior   landlord,   the 
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amount  of  the  rate  in  the  pound  upon  the  rent  reserved 
under  the  contract  of  tenancy,  and  provision  is  made  to 
meet  the  cases  of  improved  ground  rents,  a  proportionate 
reduction  being  made  in  such  cases.  The  Bill  further 
provides  that  all  existing  contracts,  which  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  an  owner  from 
liability  to  bear  a  share  of  all  present  and  future  rates, 
are  to  be  null  and  void. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  short  epitome  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  rate  on  ground  values  is  to  be  levied 
alongside  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  existing  rates,  and 
that  the  new  rate  is  to  be  levied  on  the  .capital  instead 
of  the  income  value  of  the  site. 

The  subject  of  the  taxation  of  site  values  is  one 
which  has  been  before  the  country  for  some  years  and 
has  been  discussed  "  ad  nauseam."  It  raises  an  entirely 
new  principle  in  the  present  law  of  rating,  and  as 
the  Members  of  The  Institution  are  aware,  s.everal  Bills 
have  been  already  introduced  into  Parliament  dealing 
with  the  subject,  notably  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Bill,  which 
passed  the  second  reading  in  1905. 

This  Bill  provided  for  an  assessment  of  land  values 
in  towns  and  urban  distiicts,  based  on  3  per  cent,  of  the 
sellin<!;  vahie  of  the  land,  and  where  such  new  assessment 
amounted  to  more  tlian  the  present  assessment  on  the 
;iimual  value  of  the  property,  the  rate  was  to  be  charged 
upon  such  larger  sum.  Mr.  Trevelyan^s  Bill  respected 
« existing  contracts. 

The  Bill  now  under  consideration  is  a  most  drastic 
measure,  and  proposes  to  tax  owners  in  respect  of  site 
values,  absolutely  witliout  regard  to  any  arrangement 
that  has  been  made  between  them  and  the  tenants  as  to 
the  payment  of  all  present  and  future  rates. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  is,  I  thmk,  universally 
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admitted  that  the  value  of  the  site,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  buildings  erected  upon  it,  is  already  fully 
assessed  to  the  rates.  The  taxation  of  site  values  to  an 
amount  equal  to  a  rate  of  2s,  in  the  £,  which,  if  fully 
levied,  would  amount  to  a  tax  in  favour  of  the  muni- 
cipality equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of  the 
site,  will  fall  unfairly  upon  an  owner  who  has  let  his 
land  on  lease,  at  a  ground  rent  which  represented  only  a 
bare  return  by  way  of  interest  on  the  value  of  the  site 
at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.  It  will  also  in  effect 
amount  to  a  tax  on  capital  outlay,  as,  in  most  cases, 
before  an  owner  can  lay  out  sites  for  building  purposes, 
he  has  to  incur  a  large  outlay  in  constructing  streets  and 
carrying  out  other  works  to  make  the  land  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  will  constitute  a  great  hardship  in  cases 
where  ground  rents  have  been  purchased,  by  trustees  or 
others,  as  an  ordinary  investment  yielding  a  certain 
hut  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  contended  by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  this 
measure  that,  if  the  moneys  required  for  carrying  out 
improvements  in  urban  districts  were  raised  by  a  rate 
levied  on  site  values,  the  ordinary  rates  would  be  relieved 
to  that  extent,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  a  measure 
to  this  effect  is  ever  placed  on  the  statute  book,  that, 
although  the  additional  revenue  is  obtained,  there  will 
be  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  ordinary  rates,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  new  source  of  municipal  revenue 
may  lead  to  extravagant  expenditure  by  urban  autho- 
rities. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

This  Bill,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Hylton,  is  to  be  construed  with  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

^i    2 
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By  Clause  2,  the  Bill  will  apply  to  ''  county  districts  ** 
(which  by  Section  21  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894  includes  every  urban  and  rural  district,  whether  a 
borough  or  not),  and  will,  with  a  few  exceptions,  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  certain  existing  and  future  by- 
laws, any  building  which  is  situated  at  a  distance  from 
every  boundary  of  the  curtilage  of  not  less  than  15  feet, 
or  should  the  height  of  the  building  measured  to  the 
spring  of  the  roof  exceed  16  feet,  at  a  distance  at  least 
equal  to  such  height,  and  is  also  distant  from  any  other 
building  not  less  than  30  feet.  The  clause  further  pro- 
vides that  a  building  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
exemption  because  it  is  situate  within  the  prescribed 
distance  of  a  street,  providing  no  part  of  such  building 
is  within  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  such 
street,  and  also  that  detached  dwelling  houses  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  exemption  by  reason  of  being  within 
30  feet  of  any  other  detached  building,  which  may  be 
constructed  as  stabling  or  offices  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  such  dwelling  house. 

In  the  case  of  exempted  buildings,  the  site  is  to  be 
free  from  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  every  wall  is  to  be 
provided  with  a  proper  and  sufficient  damp  course,  the 
ground  floors  of  the  buildings  are  to  be  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  every  habit- 
able room  is  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  and  sufficient 
window,  so  constructed  that  one  half  at  least  of  the 
window  area  shall  be  capable  of  being  readily  opened  to 
its  full  extent. 

The  Bill  contains  provisions  to  prohibit  the  occupa- 
tion of  buildings  erected  contra r}^  to  the  stipulated 
requirements.  It  also  gives  power  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Boaid  to  disallow  by-laws  and  to  substitute  othei-s. 
Where  any   person  is    aggrieved    by  the    requirements 
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of  hhe  by-laws  or  the  refusal  of  the  authority  to  approve 
any  plans  submitted  for  approval  in  pursuance  of  any 
by-law,  such  person  may  apply  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  who  may  make  such  orders  as  they  may 
think  fit  in  the  circumstances,  including  an  order 
requiring  the  authority  to  dispense  with  any  require- 
ments or  to  approve  any  plan,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tions. An  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  may  be  made  to  quarter  sessions. 

Amendments  to  the  Bill  are  to  be  moved  in  Com- 
mittee by  Lord  Carrington  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  that  the  proposed  exemption  shall  only 
apply  to  buildings  in  rural  districts,  power  being 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  any  borough  or  urban  district, 
on  the  application  of  the  Council  of  the  borough  or 
district  or  of  ratepayers  representing  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  rateable  value  of  the  area. 

The  amendments  also  propose  to  omit  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  relative  to  the  sites  and  the  method  of  con- 
struction of  the  exempted  buildings,  and  to  provide  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  exempt  a  building  from  the 
operation  of  any  by-law,  so  far  as  that  by-law  relates 
to  purposes  of  health:  any  question  which  may  arise 
under  this  provision  to  be  decided  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

The  question  of  by-laws  in  urban  and  rural  districts 
has  been  recently  dealt  with  by  Mr.  A.  U.  Stenning  in 
the  able  Paper  read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of 
The  Institution  in  January,  1905.  Mr.  Stenning  then 
set  out  in  detail  the  amendments  that  he  considered 
necessary,  and  specified  the  buildings  which  he  was  of 
opinion  might  be  exempted  from  the  general  operative 
clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act.    The  distances  by  which 
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he  considered  buildings  should  be  isolated  from  other 
buildings,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  exemption,  have 
been  adopted  in  this  Bill. 

The  model  by-laws  for  urban  districts,  which  are  now 
so  much  in  use  in  rural  districts,  are,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  new  buildings,  in  many  instances  quite  in- 
applicable and  urgently  require  revision. 

A  large  part  of  many  local  government  districts, 
although  described  as  urban  for  local  government  pur- 
poses, is  really  rural  in  character ;  on  the  other  hand, 
portions  of  rural  districts  are  urban  in  character,  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion  that  building  by-laws 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  country,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  local  authorities  to  adopt  urban 
or  rural  by-laws  as  they  may  think  fit. 

In  considering  the  revision  of  by-laws,  I  think  all 
members  of  The  Institution  will  agree  with  me  that,  in 
the  erection  of  every  dwelling  house,  due  provision 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  only  such  houses  ai-e 
erected  as  will  provide  sanitary  and  wholesome  dwellings. 
This  would  still  be  possible,  although  by-laws  were 
relaxed  so  as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  various  kinds  of 
materials  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  I  am,  however, 
fully  in  accord  with  Mr.  Stenning's  opinion  that  the  b}'- 
laws  should  prescribe  a  minimum  size  and  height  for 
rooms  and  the  proportion  which  the  area  of  the  window 
should  bear  to  the  lloor  space. 

The  revision  of  the  by-laws  throughout  the  country 
on  the  above  lines  would  admit  of  the  erection  of 
cheaper  houses,  w^hich  would  naturally  tend  to  an 
increase  in  the  building  of  cottages,  and  in  some  rural 
districts  would,  I  believe,  be  of  great  assistance  in  keep- 
ing the  agricultural  population  upon  the  land. 

If   amendments  are  made  in  the  existing  laws,  to 
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allow  of  the  erection  of  cheaper  dwelling  houses,  over- 
crowding, which  is  at  present  so  great  an  evil  in  many 
urban  districts  and  in  some  rural  districts,  would  be  less 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  future,  as  dwelling  houses 
affording  the  same  accommodation  and  commanding  the 
same  rent  as  they  now  do,  would  cost  less  to  erect 
under  less  onerous  building  restrictions. 

This  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  building  woTild 
allow  of  a  greater  expenditure  on  the  site,  and  conse- 
quently the  acquisition  of  a  larger  area,  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  property  as  a  whole  or 
diminishing  the  return  it  yields  on  the  capital  outlay. 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  overcrowding  hi: 
urban  districts  the  remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  a  great 
extent  within  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  them- 
selves, and  the  difficulty  can  be  met  by  relaxing  the  by- 
laws as  to  the  construction  of  new  streets. 
•  The  question  of  by-laws  as  to  new  streets  is  not 
refeiTed  to  in  this  Bill,  nor  in  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act  Amendment  Bill,  but  it  has  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  providing  cheap 
dwelling  houises  and  of  preventing  the  creation  of  con- 
gested districts  which,  before  many  years  have  elapsed, 
will  become  slums,  and  in  the  meantime  do  not  provide 
healthy  and  wholesome  houses  for  those  who  have  to 
reside  in  them. 

The  cost  of  constructing  new  roads  in  most  urban 
districts,  and  in  some  rural  districts,  is  very  high.  In  this 
city  and  in  the  neighbouring  urban  districts,  it  amounts 
to  between  £5  and  £6  per  lineal  yard  for  a  road  42  feet  in 
vridth.  The  roads  have  to  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  by-laws,  which  provide  for  a  total  thickness  of 
metal  of  about  18  inches,  with  expensive  kerbing, 
guttering,    and    paving   of   footpaths.       Proper   sewers 
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have  also  to  be  provided,  which  is  necessary  in  any 
case. 

In  many  instances  the  roads  are  laid  out  purely  for 
the  development  of  an  estate  for  building  purposes^ 
Such  roads  do  not  now,  nor  are  they  likely  at  any  future 
time  to,  form  means  of  through  communication,  and  it 
may  be  taken  that,  in  such  cases,  they  are  not  likely  to 
have  to  bear  a  heavier  load  than  can  be  carried  in  any 
ordinary  cart.  The  wasteful  expenditure  that  has  now 
to  be  incurred  on  such  roads  greatly  increases  the  cost 
of  developing  an  estate  for  building,  with  the  result  that, 
in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital 
invested,  it  has  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  provide  the 
gi'eatest  number  of  building  plots,  the  inevitable  result 
being  overcrowding. 

If  the  requirements  as  to  new  roads  can  be  modified 
HO  as  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  road  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  it  has  to  serve,  which  might 
quite  easily  and  reasonably  be  done,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  developing  building  land  might  be 
reduced  by  not  less  than  20  per  cent.,  which  would 
allow  of  a  larger  area  being  allotted  to  each  dwelling 
house,  without  any  corresponding  increajse  of  the  pur- 
chase money  or  ground  rent,  and  without  reducing  the 
return  on  the  capital  expended. 

In  agreeing  to  the  construction  of  less  expensive 
roads,  the  local  authorities  might  reasonably  stipulate 
for  a  certain  area  of  land  to  be  allotted  to  each  house. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  every  case  should  be  dealt 
with  fairly  and  reasonably  on  its  merits.  If  this  were 
done,  I  feel  sure  that  a  great  step  would  be  taken 
towards  the  provision  of  healthy  and  wholesome 
dwelling  houses  for  working  men,  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
on    the    outskirts   of   the   great   centres   of   population 
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where  they  are  often  at  the  present  time  so  urgently 
required.  But  so  long  as  the  existing  cast-iron  rules 
are  applied  to  the  construction  of  all  roads,  wholly 
irrespective  of  reasonable  requirements,  so  long,  in  my 
opinion,  will  the  difficulty  of  providing  cheap  and 
healthy  houses  for  working  men  in  populous  districts 
continue. 

The  whole  question  of  building  by-laws  and  of  by- 
laws relating  to  the  construction  of  new  streets  is  a 
matter  which  might,  with  advantage,  be  dealt  with  in  a 
Bill,  to  be  introduced  by  the  Government:  tlie  provisions 
of  the  Bill  should  apply  to  both  urban  and  rural  districts. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  Amendment 

Bill. 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  extend  the  facilities  for 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  rural  districts. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  Part  III.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  so  far  as 
it  refers  to  rural  districts,  and  substitutes  Part  I.  of  the 
Bill  in  place  of  it. 

The  effect  of  this  alteration  in  the  law  will  be  to 
enable  Kural  District  Councils  to  adopt  this  part  of  the 
Act,  w^ithout  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  County 
Council. 

Under  the  Act  of  1890,  with  the  consent  of  the 
County  Council,  Kural  District  Councils  are  empowered 
to  acquire  land,  by  agi-eement  or  compulsorily,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  erection  of  houses  or  cottages  for  working 
men. 

From  the  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  when  the  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  during  the  last   15 
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years,  tive  Rural  District  Councils  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  powers  of  the  Act,  with  the  result  that 
only  44  houses  had  been  erected,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
portion  of  tlie  Act  has  been  practically  a  dead  letter. 

The  substitution  of  Part  I.  of  the  Bill  for  Part  III. 
of  the  Act  of  1890  provides  for  a  simpler  method  of 
purchase  of  land,  being  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Parish  Councils  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894.  In  the  same  way  a  power  of  compulsory  hiring 
of  land  is  given.  ^ 

The  Land  Clauses  Act  is  incorporated,  except  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and 
taking  of  land  otherwise  than  by  agreement.  Any 
question  of  disputed  compensation  is  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887, 
and,  in  determining  the  amount  of  such  compensation, 
the  arbitrator  is  not  to  make  any  additional  allowance 
in  respect  of  the  purchase  being  compulsory. 

At  any  inquiry  or  arbitration  at  which  the  disputed 
compensation  is  to  be  assessed,  the  arbitrator  is  to  hear 
the  parties  interested,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  and 
shall  hear  witnesses,  but  is  to  be  precluded  from  hearing 
counsel  or  expert  winiesses. 

A  District  Council,  on  acquiring  land,  may  them- 
selves erect  houses  upon  it  or  may  lease  it  to  some 
person  for  that  purpose. 

The  period  for  repayment  of  loans  is,  in  the  case  of 
a  District  Council,  to  be  extended  to  80  years.  The  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  are  empowered  to  lend 
money  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.,  or  such  other  rate  as 
the  Tieasury  may  consider  necessary  to  enable  the  loan 
to  be  made  without  loss  to  the  Exchequer.  The  Com- 
missioners   may    also    lend    money   to   companies   and 
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private  individuals  for  the  same  purpose,  for  a  period  of 
50  years. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  neglect  of  a  Rural  District 
Council  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  by 
enacting  that,  in  case  of  default,  a  Parish  Council  may 
complain  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who,  if  they 
think  fit,  after  due  inquiry,  may  make  an  order  limiting 
the  time  for  performance  of  their  duty,  and,  on  the 
District  Council  being  still  in  default,  may  enforce  such 
order  by  writ  of  mandamus,  or  may  make  an  order  that 
the  powers  and  duties  be  transferred  to  the  County 
Council. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  three  acres  of  land  may  be 
put  to  each  cottage,  as  against  the  half  acre  provided  for 
in  the  Act  of  1890. 

The  better  provision  of  houses  for  the  occupation  of 
the  working  classes  in  rural  districts  resolves  itself,  in 
my  opinion,  almost  entirely  into  a  question  of  cost. 

Xo  doubt  every  Member  of  The  Institution,  and  all 
others  connected  in  any  way  with  real  estate,  would 
welcome  any  change  in  the  law  which  would  enable 
workmen's  houses  to  be  erected  at  less  cost.  This,  I 
think,  can  best  be  effected  by  the  relaxation  of  existing 
by-laws,  rather  than  by  entrusting  Rural  District 
Councils  with  the  power  to  erect  houses  on  land 
acquired  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  local  authorities 
should  not  be  permitted  to  speculate  with  the  rate- 
payers' money,  in  carrying  out  building  schemes  which 
will  probably  result  in  a  loss  and  a  consequent  taxation 
of  the  ratepayers,  some  of  whom  may  be  erecting 
cottages  to  compete  with  them,  while  others  have 
already  made  proper  provision  for  the  housing  of 
labourers  working  upon  their  estates. 
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There  is,  no  doubt,  at  the  present  time  plenty  of 
capital  available  for  private  individuals  to  erect  all  the 
houses  that  may  be  required,  providing  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital  can  be  assured,  but  sound  finance 
by  local  governing  bodies  is  essential  in  order  to  inspire 
confidence  in  the  investment  of  capital  in  real  estate. 
The  rates  and  taxes  imposed  upon  real  property  are 
already  very  heavy  and  are  continually  increasing,  so 
much  so  as  to  seriously  retard  the  development  of 
estates  and  the  erection  of  workmen's  cottages  upon 
them,  arid  the  competition  of  District  Councils  in  the 
erection  of  dwelling  houses  which  would  inevitably 
involve  a  further  charge  upon  the  rates  should  therefore, 
in  my  judgment,  not  be  encouraged. 

The  Bill  provides  better  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  by  District  Councils  for  the  erection  of  houses.  I 
see  no  objection  to  land  being  acquired  by  them  for  the 
purpose,  providing  it  is  let  out  on  building  leases  for  the 
erection  of  houses,  at  such  ground  rents  as  will  represent 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  expended;  but  a 
District  Council  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
speculation  of  this  sort,  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  it 
can  be  carried  through  without  a  charge  ultimately 
falling  upon  the  rates. 

The  Bill  also  provides  that,  on  the  complaint  of  four 
or  more  householders,  or  a  Parish  Council,  the  Rural 
District  Council  shall  consider  whether  the  by-laws  can 
be  amended,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  work- 
men's houses,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
directed,  within  six  months  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to 
draw  up  a  model  form  of  by-laws  for  rural  districts. 

Railway  and  tram  companies  are  authorised  to  pur- 
chase or  hire  land  for  tlie  purpose  of  erecting  workmen's 
houses,  and  facilities  are  given  to  corporations,  trustees. 
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and  others  to  sell  and  lease  land  for  the  purpose  for  the 
best  price  that  can  reasonably  be  obtained,  notwith- 
standing that  a  better  price  might  be  obtained  if  the 
land  were  to  be  used  for  another  purpose. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  by-laws  in  my 
remarks  on  the  subject  in  connection  with  Lord  Hyl ton's 
Bill. 

The  proposed  enabling  of  railway  and  tramway 
companies  to  hold  land  and  build  houses  for  the  work- 
ing classes  who  may  not  be  in  their  employment  might 
lead  to  the  provision  of  more  workmen's  dwellings,  but 
I  am  doubtful  if  these  companies  will  embark  in  build- 
ing schemes  not  connected  with  the  housing  of  their 
own  employees. 

Land  Tenure  Bill. 

This  Bill  is  to  be  construed  with  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts  of  1883  and  1900.  It  enables  the  tenant, 
on  the  determination  of  his  tenancy,  to  claim  compensa- 
tion for  his  improvements,  even  although  he  continue 
in  occupation. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1900,  so  far  as  relate  to 
an  arbitration  before  two  arbitrators  or  an  umpire,  are 
repealed,  and  all  arbitrations  are  to  be  before  a  single 
arbitrator. 

The  tenant  is  to  be  entitled  to  claim  compensiition 
for  damage  to  his  crops  caused  by  game  that  he  has  not 
the  lawful  right  to  kill,  and  such  claim  can  be  made  at 
any  time  during  the  tenancy. 

The  tenant  can  authorise  any  number  of  people  to 
use  firearms  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits  on  his  holding,  and 
is  also  to  have  liberty,  notwithstanding  any  contract  to 
the  contrary,  to  cultivate,  crop,  or  dispose  of  the  produce 
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on  his  holding  as  he  may  think  fit,  providing  he  makes 
adequate  provision  to  protect  the  holding  from  injury  or 
deterioration. 

Unreasonable  disturbance  of  a  tenant  in  a  holding  by 
the  landlord  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  by  the 
tenant  for  compensation,  and  the  landlord's  right  of 
distraint  for  rent  is  to  be  limited  to  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  time  of  levying  the  distress. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1900  which  require  notice 
to  the  landlord  of,  or  consent  of  the  landlord  to,  the 
following  improvements,  are  repealed,  and  the  tenant  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  carry  out  and  to  claim  compensation 
at  the  termination  of  his  tenancy  in  respect  of  them, 
viz. : — 

( 1 )  Laying  down  permanent  pasture ; 

(2)  Repairing  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  water- 
courses, ponds,  wells,  or  reservoirs,  or  of  works 
for  the  application  of  water  power,  or  for 
supply  of  water  for  agricultural  or  domestic 
purposes ; 

(3)  Planting    of   orchards,    fruit    bushes,   or   fruit 

trees ; 

(4)  Planting  of  strawberry  plants  ; 

(5)  Planting  of  asparagus,  rhubarb,  or  other  vege- 
table crops  which  continue  productive  for  two 
or  more  years. 

Every  contract  of  tenancy  entered  into  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Act  is  to  contain  a  record  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings,  fences,  roads,  drains,  and 
cultivation  of  the  holding,  and  at  any  time  during  a 
tenancy  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act  the 
tenant  may  require  a  record  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the 
landlord. 
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The  Council  of  The  Institution  have  already  drawn 
up,  and  laid  before  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  This  points  out  that  there  has  been  no  demand 
on  the  part  of  agriculturists  for  new  legislation  on  the 
subject,  and  that  it  is  generally  recognised  that  the 
existing  laws  give  ample  compensation  to  the  tenant 
farmer,  while  the  fact  that  leases  have  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  yearly  tenancies  disposes  of  the 
suggestion  that  he  is  hampered  by  any  feeling  of 
insecurity.  The  Council  also  point  out  that  the  present 
Bill  departs  from  the  well-recognised  policy  of  securing 
to  the  tenant  full  compensation  for  all  improvements  of 
a  temporary  character,  the  landlord  being  looked  to  for 
those  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  proposes  to  allow  the 
tenant  to  experiment  on  permanent  or  capital  improve- 
ments without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  when  the 
danger  at  once  arises  whether  it  may  not  prove  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  that  dual  ownership  which  has 
proved  so  difficult  to  deal  with  in  Ireland. 

The  Bill  has  been  considerably  amended  in  Committee, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  that  compensation  can  only  be 
claimed  by  the  tenant  on  quitting  his  holding,  and  Sub- 
section 2  in  Clause  1,  which  restricted  the  landlord's 
counter  claim,  is  struck  out. 

Clause  2  has  also  been  extended  to  provide  that, 
where  a  tenant  makes  a  claim  for  compensation  for 
damage  by  game,  such  claim,  in  the  case  of  damage  to 
a  growing  crop,  is  to  be  made  at  least  three  weeks 
before  the  crop  is  reaped  or  grazed,  and,  in  a  case  where 
the  crop  is  already  reaped  or  grazed,  within  one  week 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  land.  In  cases  where  the 
right  to  kill  game  is  vested  in  some  person  other  than 
the  landlord,  the  landlord  is  to  be  entitled  to  be  indem- 
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iiified  by  such  other  person  against  all  claims  under  this 
head. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  Clause  4,  which  deals 
with  the  freedom  of  cropping  and  disposal  of  produce,  to 
provide  that,  if  the  tenant  exercises  his  rights  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  likely  to  deteriorate  the  holding,  the 
landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  damages  or,  as  the 
c  vse  may  require,  to  obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the 
tenant's  exercise  of  the  rights.  Further  provision  is 
also  made  that  the  section  is  not  to  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 

With  recjard  to  Clause  5,  which  provides  for  com- 
pensation for  unreasonable  disturbance,  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  clause  providing  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  difference  arising  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
cause  of  removal,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation, 
tlie  difference,  in  default  of  agreement,  is  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration. 

Clause  6,  which  limits  the  time  for  distress,  has  been 
dropped. 

Clause  7,  which  provides  that  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord need  not  necessarily  be  obtained  to  certain  improve 
ment8,has  been  amended  so  as  to  include  the  improvements 
therein  specified  in  Part  2  of  the  First  Schedule  of  the 
Act  of  1900.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  consent  of 
the  landlord  is  not  required,  but  notice  has  to  be  given 
to  him  before  the  works  are  carried  out,  when  the  land- 
lord has  the  option  of  himself  carrying  out  the  works 
and  charging  the  tenant  5  per  cent  on  the  outlay. 

Tho  objections  to  the  Bill  have  already  been  set  out 
clearly  and  forcibly  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Council 
already  referred  to,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  general 
feeling  of  the  members  of  The  Institution  that  there  is 
no  demand  or  necessity  for  it,  and  tha»-.  it  is  a  measure 
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which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  pleasant  relations 
which  now  exist,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  I  think  it  may  be  stated  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  all  landlords  are  desirous  of 
retaining  a  good  tenant  who  farms  well,  that  permission 
to  sell  off  produce  is  always  given  to  responsible  tenants 
on  their  undertaking  to  bring  back  to  the  holding  an 
equivalent  in  manure,  and  that  so  long  as  the  land  is 
farmed  properly  there  is  little  or  no  restriction  on  the 
cropping ;  in  fact,  a  tenant  is  practically  given  a  free 
hand  so  long  as  he  does  not  depreciate  the  holding. 

The  proposal  to  allow  the  tenant  to  authorise  any 
number  of  persons  to  kill  game  on  the  holding  is  one 
which  might  be  used  so'  as  almost  to  destroy  the  land- 
lord's sporting  rights,  without  any  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  tenant.  I  do  not  think  this  right  would  be 
largely  exercised,  but  if  exercised  to  luay  extent  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  personal  interest  which 
landowners  now  take  in  their  properties,  and  might 
dispose  them  to  look  more  upon  their  estates  as  a  mere 
source  of  revenue,  which  would  certainly  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  tenant. 

The  Ground  Game  Act  has,  I  think,  worked  well, 
and,  under  its  provisions,  a  tenant  has  every  reasonable 
facility  for  destroying  ground  game  without  seriously 
interfering  with  the  landlord's  sporting  rights. 

In  connection  with  the  compensation  for  disturbance, 
the  Bill  does  not  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
"  unreasonably  and  without  good  and  suflJcient  cause." 
Will  this  be  considered  to  apply  to  a  case  in  which  a 
tenancy  is  determined  because  the  holding  is  being 
neglected  or  is  insufficiently  stocked  or  cultivated  ? 

The  Council  have  recommended  that  all  disputes  under 
the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  appointed 
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by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  request  of  either 
party,  the  costs  in  all  cases  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
arbitrator. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests 
of  all  parties  in  the  state,  legislatioti  is  to  be  deprecated 
which  has  no  regard  for  existing  contracts  and  creates 
a  dual  ownership  in  land. 

It  is  to  the  joint  interest  oi  landlord  and  tenant  to 
encourage  and  inspire  confidence  in  investment  in  real 
estate.  Special  taxation  will  discourage  investment  of 
capital  in  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  real  property, 
and  will  divert  it  to  investments  abroad,  and  land- 
owners will  certainly  speiid  less  on  the  improvement  of 
their  estates  as  their  interest  and  enjoyment  in  them  are 
diminished  by  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Henry  Sabin  (Professional  Associate  of  Council) 
said  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  propose  chat  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Willmot 
for  his  Paper.  It  said  much  for  the  wide  range  of  the 
surveyor's  profession  that  two  Papers  should  have  been 
read  in  succession,  one  on  the  raw  material — the  ground, 
the  land  from  its  earliest  formation — and  one  on  the  use 
to  which  that  land  was  put.  "the  discussion  must 
naturally  be  limited,  but  he  would  suggest  that,  in 
objecting  to  the  taxation  of  land  values  as  proposed  by 
the  Bill  before  Parliament,  surveyors  were  not  raising 
any  carping  criticism  or  any  economic  objection  that 
could  not  be  tlioroughly  upheld. 

Ho  ])oliev(^d  that,  as  the  whole  corpus  of  a  property 
was  already  taxed,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a 
portion  of  it  could  ))e  re-taxed  without  diminishing  it^ 
valu(\  It  must  follow  that,  if  another  rate  or  tax  were 
put  upon   the  property  its  value  would  be  diminished, 
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and  any  attempt  to  prove  that  the  value  of  a  ground 
rent,  which  had  no  reversionary  value,  was  not 
depreciated  by  the  placing  upon  it  of  an  additional  tax, 
was  fallacious  from  its  inception. 

The  need  of  Corporations  for  more  money  was,  with- 
out doubt,  a  growing  one,  and  he  agreed  with  the  author 
of  the  Paper  that,  if  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  more 
were  given,  that  opportunity  would  certainly  be  seized 
Shakespeare  said : 

"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
**  Makes  ill  deeds  done," 

and  one  could  hardly  imagine  a  Corporation  having  an 
opportunity  of  placing  a  rate  of  2s.  in  the  £  on  the  free- 
holders of  a  city  and  not  availing  themselves  of  that 
opportunity  to  its  fullest  measure. 

With  regard  to  the  other  Land  Bills  referred  to,  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  great  objection  to  the  main 
principles  of  the  second  and  the  third.  But  the  principle 
underlying  the  fourth  Bill  was  one  to  which  he  must 
take  exception. 

The  Council  of  The  Institution  had  done  their  best 
to  make  their  objections  felt,  and  although  the  published 
reports  of  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  Earl 
Carrington  did  not  seem  to  suggest  that  it  had  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  success,  he  thought  it  would  be 
found,  by  a  perusal  of  the  amended  Bill,  that  their 
efforts  had  to  a  large  extent  been  successful,  and  that 
there  was  a  hope  that  when  the  Bill  finally  emerged 
from  the  House  of  Commons  (if  it  survived  the  Session) 
such  further  amendments  would  bo  found  in  it  as  would 
considerably  modify  its  more  drastic  provisions. 

The  most  important  alteration  had  been  already 
passed,  viz.   that   a   truant    remaining    in   his   holding 
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should  not  be  able  to  claim  compensation  until  he  quitted. 
There  were  other  considerable  alterations  to  which  Mr. 
Willmot  had  drawn  attention. 

With  regard  to  Clause  5,  dealing  with  compensation 
for  disturbance,  it  had  been  asked  what  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  reasonable  or  a  good  and  sufficient  cause  for 
disturbing  a  tenant.  Would  raising  the  rent  of  an 
obviously  under-rented  farm  present  an  unreasonable  or 
insufficient  cause  for  disturbance?  It  seemed  to  him 
that^  if  in  time  to  come  the  position  of  matters  and  an 
improvement  of  prices  should  have  rendered  a  farm  of 
higher  rental  value,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  for 
the  landlord  to  give  the  tenant  notice  to  quit  or  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  continuance  of  his  tenancy. 

There  was  a  point  with  regard  to  one  of  the  Bills 
to  which  he  should  like  to  refer.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  occupier  of  a  cottage  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
three  acres  of  land,  or  that  the  area  that  might  be 
allotted  to  a  cottage  should  be  increased  to  three  aci-es. 
Three  acres  of  land  in  three  different  parts  of  England 
might  mean  very  different  things.  In  a  part  of 
England  from  which  he  had  just  come,  he  learned  that  a 
family  of  ten  children  could  be  brought  up  on  four  acres 
of  land,  and  that  a  very  respectable  income  could  be 
made  out  of  it.  He  thought,  however,  all  would  agree 
tliat  there  were  many  parts  of  England  where  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  bring  up  a  very  much  smaller  family  on 
a  very  much  larger  area.  The  limit  should,  he  thought, 
be  fixed  by  the  value  of  the  land  rather  than  by  its 
area. 


Mr.  A.  Mich  ELMORE  (Fellow)  said  it  gave  him  much 
ploasiire  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Willmot  for 
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his  very  able  Paper,  and  as  time  was  limited  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  the  few  remarks  he  wished  to  make 
principally  to  the  Land  Tenure  Bill.  Before  passing 
to  that,  however,  he  would  refer  to  the  part  of  Mr. 
Willmot's  Paper  dealing  with  the  new  Public  Health 
Bill.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  additional  powers 
would  in  all  probability  have  a  salutary  eflFect  if  limited 
to  rural  districts,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  very  mis- 
chievous that  by-laws  in  urban  districts  should  be  easily 
and  wantonly  upset.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  roads  in  urban  districts, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  simple  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  that  roads  constructed  by  the  autho- 
rities should  be,  so  to  speak,  graded ;  that  is,  where  there 
was  any  possibility  of  a  road  becoming  a  main  thorough- 
fare the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  laying  out 
both  with  regard  to  construction  and  width. 

All  knew  what  an  expensive  proceeding  it  was  to  pull 
down  one  side  of  a  street  with  a  view  to  improving  any 
particular  locality,  and  he  thought  that  in  developing 
neighbourhoods  great  care  should  be  taken  that  roads 
which  might  at  any  time  become  main  thoroughfares 
should  be  constructed  of  sufficient  width  and  durability. 

With  regard  to  the  Land  Tenure  Bill,  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Provincial  Committee  had  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  an  endeavour  to  thrash  out  its  pro- 
visions with  a  view  to  suggesting  amendments,  and  he 
might  say  that  the  greatest  difficulty  they  experienced 
was  to  frame  their  recommendations  in  sufficiently 
moderate  and  temperate  language.  If  they  had  given 
full  expression  to  their  feelings,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  they  were  biassed,  and  the  value  of  their 
recommendations  would  have  been  discounted. 

Clause  2  of  the  Bill — compensation  for  damage  by 
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game — would  in  his  opinion  open  the  door  in  many 
cases  for  fictitious  claims,  and  would  undoubtedly  em- 
bitter the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There 
wete  at  the  present  time  c£lses  within  the  knowledge 
and  experience  probably  of  every  Member  in  that  room 
where  friction  had  been  caused  by  the  powers  at  present 
conferred  by  the  Grouiid  Game  Act  If  that  Act  were 
practically  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  the  Bill  now 
proposed,  he  feared  that  matters  would  become  much 
worse. 

Clause  3 — as  to  the  right  of  killing  hares  and  rabbits 
— also  bore  on  the  Ground  Game  Act,  ancf  one  could  only 
hope  that  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
might  bear  the  strain,  but  he  for  one  thought  it  very 
doubtful  indeed.  Perhaps  it  was  expected  that  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  would  arrange  shooting  parties  on 
the  same  day,  one  on  one  side  of  the  hedge,  possibly,  and 
one  on  the  other,  and  might  agi-ee  to  meet  at  lunch  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  discuss  their  relative  sport  in 
a  pleasant  manner.  But  he  feared  that  was  more  than 
one  could  hope  for,  and  he  looked  with  a  certain  amount 
of  dread  on  the  provision  which  was  now  proposed. 

Freedom  of  cropping  and  disposal  of  produce 
appeared  to  him  to  absolutely  destroy  the  leases  and 
agreements  at  the  present  time  in  vogue,  which,  he 
believed  had  been  compiled  generally  with  the  very 
greatest  care,  and  which  had  worked  with  the  best 
result. 

Clause  5 — compensation  for  unreasonable  disturbance 
— opened  a  very  wide  door.  As  the  reader  of  the  Paper 
had  asked,  what  was  reasonable  disturbance,  and  what 
would  be  unreasonable  disturbance,  and  who  would 
define  it  ?  It  was  fair  to  assume  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  would  appoint,  as  arbitrators  to  settle  these 
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questions,  gentlemen  of  undoubted  repute  and  conscien- 
tious scruples ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to 
shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  tenant  right  valuers 
were,  as  a  rule,  inclined  to  lean  rather  more  on  the  side 
of  the  tenant  than  on  that  of  the  landlord. 

He  would  put  just  one  base.  Imagine  a  man  who 
owned  a  small  estate  of  a  few  fatms,  and  who  had  some 
sons.  He  wanted  naturally  to  place  those  sons  out  on  his 
estate.  In  order  to  do  that  he  must  get  rid  of  one  or 
more  of  his  tenants.  That  probably  would  be  construed 
as  unreasonable  disturbance,  and  the  father,  instead  of 
being  able  to  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  would  have 
to  pay  vety  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  having  his  sons 
near  him. 

As  to  the  record  of  the  holding,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  most  unjust.  As  it  stood,  an  unreasonable  tenant 
might  require  his  landlord  to  take  a  record,  say,  once  a 
year — as  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill  to  prevent  his  requiring  it  once  a  month — at  the 
landlord's  expense.  The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Com- 
mittee was  of  opinion  that  the  expense  should  be  borne 
by  the  party  requiring  it,  and  he  thought  that  would  be 
the  most  equitable  arrangement. 

He  regarded  this  Land  Tenure  Bill,  putting  it  in  the 
most  moderate  language  he  could,  as  progressive  legisla- 
tion of  the  worst  kind.  It  could  not  fail  to  breed  dis- 
content and  mischief  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
he  contended  that,  as  the  custodians  of  real  property, 
land  agents  should  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to, 
ameliorate  the  provisions  of  the  measure  before  it 
became  law. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  R.  Ludlow  (Fellow)  said  that  no 
words  were  too  strong  to  condemn  a  good  many  of  the 
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provisions  contained  in  the  Bills  referred  to  in  the 
Paper^  which^  he  thought^  Members  of  The  Institution 
should^  as  the  last  speaker  had  said^  endeavour  to  get 
modified  before  they  became  law.  Already  the  prospect 
of  this  legislation  was  seriously  interfering  with  property 
transactions,  particularly  in  Birmingham^  and,  he  believed, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  would  only  give  one  instance  of  his  own  experience 
of  the  effect  of  the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill. 
A  Scotsman  was  in  negotiation  with  him  for  a  build- 
ing estate,  and  they  had  very  nearly  come  to  terms 
— it  was  rather  a  large  transaction — but  when  the 
New  Scottish  Bill  was  introduced  the  intending  pur- 
chaser said,  "  Oh,  no,  that  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
for  a  Land  Taxation  Bill  for  England,"  and  declined  to 
proceed.  In  a  second  case,  of  a  large  agricultural  pro- 
perty, a  prospective  purchaser  was  frightened  by  the 
Land  Tenure  Bill,  and  in  other  cases  negotiations  had 
failed  owing  to  the  fear  of  impending  legislation. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  Paper  to  the  great  cost 
of  the  development  of  building  estates,  and  he  thought 
that  the  author  had  under-estimated  the  decrease  which 
might  be  effected  when  he  put  it  at  20  per  cent  He 
thought  it  would  be  30  or  40  per  cent,  if  one  could 
prevail  upon  the  local  authorities  to  be  reasonable  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  roads.  It  seemed  ridiculous 
that  the  owners  of  land  valued  at  £120  or  £130  an  acre, 
or  bd.y  6d.,  or  7d.  a  yard,  when  they  gave  up  land  for 
the  roads  should  have  to  pay  £5  and  £6  to  make  them, 
and  stand  out  of  their  money  for  years.  That,  in  his 
opinion,  was  doing  a  very  great  deal  to  discourage 
proper  building  for  the  population  outside  the  towns. 

It  was  most  desirable  to  impress  upon  the  authorities 
the  necessity  of  checking  the   reckless  extra v^agance  in 
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municipal  expenditure  which  was  going  on  all  over  the 
country  and  was  simply  killing  business.  An  owner  of 
five  houses  had  in  many  places  to  give  the  rent  of  three 
to  pay  the  rates,  which  simply  meant  that  there  must  be 
some  check  upon  this  prodigal  expenditure.  It  was  the 
last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  and  he  was  quite 
certain  that,  if  surveyors  did  not  do  their  utmost  to  stop 
legislation  which  threatened  to  impose  still  further 
burdens  on  the  landed  estate  of  this  country,  they  would 
find  their  occupation  almost  gone. 


Mr.  W.  Fraser  (Fellow)  said  he  thought  the  Paper 
well  showed  how  lynx-eyed  surveyors  ought  to  be  in 
regard  to  legislation  affecting  property.  The  profession 
owed  a  g^reat  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Willmot  for 
summing  up  the  Bills  in  such  a  succinct  and  able 
manner,  and  giving  such  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
their  proposals.  As  a  Glasgow  surveyor  he  was  most 
interested  in  the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill, 
which  really  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration towards  this  question.  In  casting  about  for 
some  new  source  of  taxation  the  promoters  had  hit  upon, 
as  they  thought,  an  untapped  reservoir  of  wealth.  They 
seemed  to  be,  in  common  with  other  municipalities,  in 
a  state  of  chronic  want,  and  the  gi-eat  beauty  of  the 
scheme,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  was  that,  while  there 
would  be  no  obvious  increase  of  taxation  upon  the  rate- 
payers who  voted  at  the  polls,  yet  the  Corporation 
would  be  receiving  a  very  large  additional  sum  of 
money. 

It  seemed  to  him  unfortunate,  with  regard  to  almost 
any  legislation  in  this  direction,  that  the  promoters  lost 
all  sight  of  the  old   political   canon  that  representation 
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and  taxation  ought  to  go  together.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  for  the  property  owners,  who  were 
going  to  contribute  this  large  sum  to  the  municipality, 
being  represented  or  having  any  check  on  the  way 
in  which  the  money  was  to  be  expended. 

A  part  of  the  Paper  was  devoted  to  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  existing  ground  rents  and 
interference  with  existing  contracts.  Some  of  the  Mem- 
bera  present  would  remember  that,  in  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, withdrew  the  suggestion  in  toto,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  last  had  been  heard  of  it.  At  any  rate  one 
had  to  consider  the  proposals  as  they  now  stood. 

The  Bill  had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  examine  and  take  evidence  and 
to  report.  The  Committee  was  under  the  able  chairman- 
ship of  the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  from  whom 
he  was  quite  satisfied  witnesses  would  have  an  impartial 
hearing.  The  Surveyors'  Institution  were  tendering 
evidence  by  experts  able  to  give  most  useful  information. 

A  very  large  number  of  Members  were  returned  to 
Parliament  pledged  to  support  the  principle,  but  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  had  no  idea  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  carrying  out  the  Bill  as  it  now  stood,  and 
still  less  idea  of  the  eftect  it  would  produce  if  passed. 
After  hearing  the  evidence,  he  had  little  doubt  they 
would  be  satisfied  of  its  impracticability  and  its  inequity, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  landlords,  but  to  all  classes, 
and  of  its  detrimental  effect  upon  the  housing  question. 
They  would  also,  he  believed,  have  a  very  different  view 
of  the  supposed  profits  made  upon  property  transactions. 

It  would  take  too  touch  time  to  touch  upon  all  the 
details  of  the  Bill,  even  in  a  cursory  manner,  but  it  seemed 
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to  him  that  the  great  objection  which  might  be  urged 
before  Parliament^  and  upon  which  an  endeavour  might 
be  made  to  educate  the  people,  was,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Bill  would  entail  enormous 
expenditure  on  the  ratepayers.  All  owners  of  property 
would  have  to  make  out  a  return,  which  would  in 
itself  involve  a  tremendous  amount  of  expense  and 
trouble. 

A  great  deal  of  expense  would  then  fall  on  the  rate- 
payers generally,  because  most  Scotch  assessors  were 
not  equipped,  either  by  experience  or  information,  to 
judge  of  the  returns  sent  in,  and  would  require 
the  assistance  of  a  new  and  expert  staff.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Act  1854, 
if  the  proprietor  were  dissatisfied  with  the  assessor's 
opinion  he  had  the  right  of  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  to 
a  board  composed  of  several  magistrates,  quite  unquali- 
fied to  pass  judgment  on  a  subject  which  involved  a 
great  deal  of  technical  information.  If  still  dissatisfied, 
the  appellants  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  Which  was  an  extreiiiely  costly  business. 

What  would  probably  most  affect  the  public  was 
that  the  rents,  especially  of  working  men's  liouses,  would 
be  raised  very  considerably  by  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. He  did  not  refer  to  the  workmen  paying  the 
additional  tax.  That  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  even  if  it 
were  to  happen  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be, 
owing  to  the  interference  with  builders  and  landowners,  to 
increase  the  rents  of  the  property.  Further,  by  the  ever- 
lasting tinkering  by  our  municipalities  with  the  subject 
of  taxation,  lenders  and  investors  would  be  frightened 
away  from  dealing  with  property,  and  the  natural 
result  would  be  a  scarcity  of  houses  and  consequent 
increase  of  rents.    He  could  only  hope  that  the  supporters 
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of  the  Bill,  after  bearing  the  evidence,  would  be  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  proposals  were  unworkable  and 
unjust. 


Mr.  Howard  Martin  (Vice-President)  said  he  should 
like,  in  the  short  time  available,  to  join  in  expressing 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Mr.  Willmot  for  preparing 
and  reading  a  clear  and  business-like  statement  as  to 
the  effects  of  proposed  legislation  on  subjects  which 
interested  surveyors  so  much.  It  was  not  always  easy 
to  get  a  copy  of  parliamentary  Bills,  and,  when  one 
had  got  them,  not  always  easy  to  understand  them  ;  it 
was  therefore  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  statement 
which  enabled  one  to  see  what  was  proposed.  Many 
must  have  feelings  of  thankfulness  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  business  in  Parliament,  it  could  only  pass  a  few 
Bills  each  session,  and  the  possibility  of  harm  being  done 
was  lessened.  As  to  the  Land  Valuation  Bill,  the  whole 
case  was  too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  short 
time.  The  evidence  taken  by  Parliamentary  Committees 
and  Commissions  showed  that  all  sites  already  covered 
with  buildings  did  bear  their  burden  of  taxation ;  and 
any  additional  tax  laid  on  the  site  itself  was  adding 
a  special  tax  on  to  investments  in  real  property,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  such  investments  as  compared  with 
others.  If  local  authorities  wanted  more  money  they 
must  obtain  it  justly.  If  they  must  tax  investments 
they  must  tax  them  all,  and  not  only  the  form  of  invest- 
ment which  it  was  most  desirable  people  should  be 
encouraged  to  possess. 

With  regard  to  the  Public  Health  Amendment  Act, 
he  was  not  quite  in  accord  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making   by-laws  uniform  throughout  the  country.     It 
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could  not  be  denied  that  in  closely  populated  districts 
certain  restrictions  were  necessary  which  were  not 
necessary  in  open  rural  districts.  He  thought  the 
diflFerence  should  be,  not  between  urban  and  rural 
districts,  but  between  houses  within  a  certain  distance 
of  other  buildings  and  outside,  or  between,  districts  with 
more  or  less  than  a  certain  number  of  houses  to  a  given 
area. 

The  difference  in  the  by-laws  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  case  and  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  boundary  line  of  two  districts.  It  would, 
he  believed,  be  a  desirable  thing  in  thoroughly  rural  dis- 
tricts that  one  should  be  allowed,  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  rules,  to  provide  cottages  of  wood.  They 
would  be  suitable  from  every  point  of  view,  under  proper 
conditions. 

All  would  agree  with  Mr.  Willmot  as  to  the  undesira- 
bility  of  the  expensive  requirements  of  local  authorities 
in  the  construction  of  roads.  He  happened  to  be  manag- 
ing a  large  estate  in  an  important  watering  place,  and 
on  the  roads,  along  which  nothing  heavier  than  a  dust- 
cart passed,  metal  had  to  be  provided  15  inches  thick 
after  rolling  with  a  heavy  steam-roller. 

With  regard  to  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act,  the  difficulty  of  housing  the  working  classes  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  unreasonable  requirements 
of  local  bodies  in  the  way  of  roads,  and  also  by  the 
danger  of  legislation  such  as  that  now  under  discussion. 
No  landowners  would  lay  out  their  land  for  the  sake  of 
creating  ground  rents  until  they  knew  what  burdens 
they  would  have  to  bear,  nor  would  builders  take  the 
risk  of  laying  it  out  for  that  purpose.  The  Bill  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  cheap  housing  of  the  working 
classes. 
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He  did  not  think  there  could  be  a  better  illustration 
of  the  immorality  of  the  modem  philanthropist  than  one 
of  the  clauses  which  provided  that  trustees  might  sell 
land  for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  at  less  than 
its  proper  value,  and  thus  take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  helpless  persons  whose  interests  it  was  their  duty 
to  protect  and  transfer  it  to  the  working  classes.  He 
thought  the  modem  philanthopist  might  be  described 
as  a  person  prepared  to  do  any  evil  by  legislative 
enactment  if,  what  he  considered  a  good  end,  might 
be  served  by  it. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  (Fellow)  said  it  was  unfortunate 
that  time  did  not  permit  the  fuller  discussion  of  this 
(juestion.  Most  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  previous 
speakers  had  been  from  the  landowner's  point  of  view, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  body  of  surveyors 
mostly  representative  of  the  landowners  ;  but  there  was 
another  side  to  these  questions,  and  many  arguments 
might  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  making  property 
bear  its  legitimate  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  community. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting 
and  carried  unanimously,  Mr.  Willmot,  in  thanking  the 
Members,  signified  his  intention  of  replying  to  the 
discussion,  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so,  in  the  next  part 

of  the  Professional  Notea. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
Monday,  May  2Sth,  1906. 


Charles  Bidwell  (President)  in  the  Chair. 


The  Report  of  the  Scrutineers,  appointed  at  the 
Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  Monday,  May  14th,  1906. 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  XLII.  of  the  By-Laws, 
was  read  to  the  Meeting. 

The   Report   declared   that  the  following  had  been 
elected  a 

COUNCIL  FOR  THE  ENSUING  YEAR. 

President 

GEORGE  LANGRIDGE, 
Vice-Presidents. 

THOS.  TAYLOR   WAINWRIGHT        HOWARD  MARTIX 

JOHN   WORXHAM   PENFOLD  ALEXANDER  ROSE  STENNING 

ifevibers  of  Council. 


THE   HON.  EDWARD   GERALD 

STRUTT 
LESLIE   ROBERT   VIGERS 
WILLIAM  EDGAR  HORNE 
JOHN    FARRER 


GEORGE    FRANCIS   STEWART 
FREDERICK      GEORGE 

CHINNOCK 
ROBERT  NEVILLE  HOLBECHE 
HENRY  W.  D.  THEOBALD 


WILLIAM  EDWARD  WOOLLEY    '  SAMUEL    HOOD      COWPER 
THOMAS   BINNIE  COLES 

HOWARD  CHATFEILD  CLARKE    ,   HENRY  HERBKRT  SMITH 
EDWARD  BLAKE  WAY  l' ANSON       ARTHUR  LYON  RYDK 
JOHN  GERMAN 

Professional  Associates  of  CoiinciL 

JOSEPH  HENRY  SARIN 
CHARLES    PELL   HALL 


Associates  of  Council, 


THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    LORD    ALVERSTOXE,  G.C.M.G. 

(Loni  Chiel"  Justice  of  Eiigluiul). 
SIR  JOHN  WOLFE  BARRY,  K.C.B. 

S 
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The  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  affairs  of  The 
Institution,  and  the  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expen- 
diture for  the  year  1905  were  read. 

It  was  Resolved—"  That  the  Report  of  the  Coxmcil  and  the 
Balance  Sheet  be  received  and  approved,  and  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated with  the  *  Trantaetians,'  " 

It  was  Resolved— "  That  the  thanks  of  The  Institiition 
be  given  to  Messrs.  H.  C.  Nbwmabch  and  Stanley  HiCKS  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  duties  as  Auditors,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  continue  their  services  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  Resolved — "That  the  thanks  of  The  Institution 
are  due  and  be  given  to  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  other 
Members  and  Associates  of  the  Council,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  administered  the  affairs  oC  The  Institution." 

It  was  Resolved— "  That  the  thanks  of  The  Institution  be 
^;iven  to  Mr.  Percivall  Cubrky  (the  Honorary  Secretary),  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Goddard  (the  Secretary),  and  the  other  officers  of 
The  Institution,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  execoted 

'their  several  duties." 

The  President  presented  the  following  Prizes  won 
by  Candidates  in  the  Professional  and  Preliminary 
Examinations,  1906 : — 

THE  PENFOLD  SILVER  MEDAL 

f « .1*  the  highest  percentage  of  marks  (over  757o  of  the 
maximum)  in  the  Students'  and  Non-Students*  divisions 
ol  the  Intermediate  Examination  1905  to  William 
Hexry  Baixes,  who  also  won 

THE  INSTITUTION  PRIZE  OF  THE  VALUE 
OF  £15  15s., 

being  placed  first  of  the  Student  Candidates  in  the 
jnterniediate  Examination  1906. 
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THE  SPECIAL  PRIZE,"  OF  THE  VALUE 
OF  £10  10^. 

to  Frederick  William  Lord,  second  in  order  of  merit 
of  the  Student  Candidates  in  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation 1906. 


THE  PENFOLD  GOLD  MEDAL 

to  Sidney  James  Murrell  for  the  highest  marks  (over 
75  °/q  of  the  maximum)  in  the  Final  Examination  1906. 


THE  DRIVER  PRIZE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  £15 

to  Harry  John  Venning  for  the  highest  marks  gained 
by  a  Non-Student  Candidate  in  the  Intermediate 
Examination  1906. 


THE  "  CRAWTER"  PRIZE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  £10 

to  Henry  Norman  Savill  for  the  best  work  in  the 
subject  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Valuation  "  in  the 
Final  Examination  1906. 


THE  "  BEADEL"  PRIZE  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  £5. 

to  Gilbert  George  Symons,  for  the  best  work  in  the 
subject  "Agriculture"  in  the  Intermediate  Examination 
1906. 
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THE  "GALSWORTHY"  PRIZE  OF  THE  VALUE 
OF  £15 

awarded  to  the  Candidate  in  the  Final  Examination, 
who  having  passed  the  previous  Examination  as  a 
Student,  is  found  to  have  obtained  the  highest  aggre- 
gate of  marks  in  the  two  Examinations  combined,  to 
Herbert  Ivie  Wykes,  the  amount  of  the  prize  being 
devoted  partly  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  instruments 
and  partly  to  the  payment  of  the  winner's  annual  and 
other  subscriptions. 


THE  "  SCOTTISH  COMMITTEE  "  PRIZE  OF  THE 
VALUE  OF  £10  10s. 

to   William   Ross  Young  for  the  best  work  in  the 
Intermediate  Examination  held  in  Glasgow  1906. 


THE  "PRELIMINARY  PRIZE"   OF  THE  VALUE 

OF  £2  28. 

to  John  Batstone,  for  the  highest  number  of  marks  in 
the  Preliminary  Examination  ]  906. 


It  was  resolved — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Mellenfield,  E.  B.  B.  Newton,  Graham  Mould,  and  H.  Rippox 

for  their  services  as  scrutineers." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bidwell  for  his  conduct  in 
the  cbair  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceedings 
tbon  terminated. 
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THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH 

ANNUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Annv/d  General  Meeting,  2Sth  May,  1906. 


In  their  Thirty-eightli  Annual  Report  the  Council 
have  again  the  satisfaction  c»f  pointing  to  twelve  months 
of  such  activity  and  growth  as  are  indicative  of  the 
continued  prosperity  of  The  Institution.  In  so  doing 
they  wish  to  acknowledge  cordially  the  support  accorded 
to  them  by  their  fellow  Members  in  their  endeavour  to 
direct  the  business  of  The  Institution  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  profession,  and  in  accordance  with  the  original 
aims  of  its  founders. 

Comparative  statistics  in  connection  with  the  several 
classes  of  Members  will  be  found  in  the  following  Table. 

Table  A. 


s  a 

Fellows. 

May  1004  1 

18 

188G 

May  1905 

19 

ISU.S 

May  1900 

25 

187S 

1 

j 

-fO 

—15 

"3  «p 
.£  a 


1140 
1312 
1502 

-fllH) 


§ 

^ 

•3« 

48 

S 

•HI 

^ 

rs 

S 

3 

O   ii 

^ 

^ 

UPm 

80 

409 

27 

80 

384 

31 

74 

361 

3(> 

-., 

-23 

4-5 

1 

Total. 

3.560 
3719 
.^K76 

+  157 


626 
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The  annual  growth  of  the  Membership  of  all  classes 
is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  B. 


1 

Associates. 

Members  (or 

"Fellows" 
ftft«rl881). 



Students 

TotH'. 

1 

Professioiial .   Ordiuary. 

1 

May 

i8(;t> ... 

162 

38 

2 

202 

M 

1S70  ... 

IM) 

59 

2 

241 

It 

1871  ... 

190 

65 

2 

259 

f) 

1872  ... 

205 

^ 

67 

4 

276 

)1 

187H  ... 

225 

1 

74 

6 

304 

If 

1874  ... 

247 

89 

6 

332 

11 

1875  ... 

275 

101 

11 

387 

}l 

1876  ... 

300 

119 

8 

427 

11 

1877  ... 

310 

133 

11 

454 

11 

1878  ... 

312 

1 

134 

8 

454 

11 

1879  ... 

330 

1 

146 

10 

486 

1J 

1880... 

342 

' 

155 

10 

507 

yi 

♦1881  ... 

357 

1 
i 

164 

14 

.'>35 

1i 

1882  ... 

480 

1 

235 

7 

722 

i1 

1883  .. 

557 

'    218 

74 

38 

887 

1) 

1884  ... 

666 

1    307 

80 

58 

1121 

1i 

1885  ... 

703 

317 

86 

86 

1192 

11 

1880  ... 

716 

'    316 

84 

80 

1196 

1887  ... 

741 

;    339 

89 

108 

1277 

11 

1888  ... 

798 

'    333 

90 

102 

1323 

yy 

1880  ... 

910 

1    334 

89 

110 

1443 

11 

1890  ... 

1095 

1    310 

89 

123 

1617 

11 

1891  ... 

1374 

336 

96 

140 

1946 

yy 

1892  ... 

,    1646 

1    342 

97 

172 

2268 

1893  ... 

1    1629 

'    353 

93 

181 

2269 

1     " 
1     }} 

1894  .. 

1626 

1    381 

84 

204 

2309 

1     " 

1895  .. 

1629 

,    430 

83 

210 

2352 

1 

1896  .. 

1802 

1    466 

86 

220 

2573 

1) 

1897  ... 

1808 

540 

84 

252 

2684 

1898  ... 

1    1835 

615 

85 

272 

2807 

1899  .. 

1887 

686 

84 

308 

2965 

1900  .. 

1883 

757 

88 

336 

3064 

1901  ... 

1883 

834 

89 

364 

3170 

1} 

1902  ... 

1891 

906 

1 

86 

392 

.3275 

11 

19i»3  ... 

1897 

1025 

1 

86 

396 

3404 

«1 

1904  .. 

1886 

1140 

1 

80 

409 

3515 

1     J, 

1905  ... 

1893 

.   1312 

1 

80 

384 

3669 

!   . 

VMH\  ... 

1878 

1502 

1 

74 

361 

3815 

i 

Honorary  Mti 

nbera 

25 

1 

Colonial  Fello 

WR 

36 

190(;  Gnu 

ci  Total 

3877; 

♦  Since  August,  1881, ''Members  "  have  been  designated  "Fellows" 
and,  in  1883,  '  A8-;orifites  "  were  divided  into  "Ordinary"  and  "Pro- 
fessional" Associates. 
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The  Council  have  noticed  with  regret  some  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  Students  during  the  past  two  years. 
Having  regard  to  the  importance  of  young  men,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  business  career,  being  imbued  with 
that  spirit  which  should  arise  from  connection  with  an 
important  professional  body,  they  have  made  the  follow- 
ing alterations  in  the  regulations  for  students,  in  order 
that  the  advantages  of  enrolment  in  this  class  may  be 
made  more  obvious. 

1.  Students  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Loan 
Library. 

2.  Students  to  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  Prelimi- 
nary Examination,  provided  that  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  16  years  and  make  a  written  statement  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  Surveyor. 

3.  Students  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  Intermediate 
Examination  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25  (subject  to 
the  disabilities  mentioned  in  Rule  11  as  to  competing  for 
Students'  Prizes  if  over  21 J  years  old)  retaining  their 
advantages  as  to  proportion  of  pass-marks  and  fees,  but 
ceasing,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  to  be  Students 
after  the  age  of  21^  years. 

4.  In  case  of  failure  to  pass  the  examination. 
Students'  examination  fees  for  subsequent  entries,  up  to 
the  age  of  25  years,  to  be  reduced  from  three  to  two 
guineas. 

During  the  year  the  following  additions  have  b(*en 
made  to  our  list  of  Honorary  Members :  The  Right 
Honourable  Sir  John  Fletcher  ^Toulton,  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal,  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Henry  Sutton,  and 
their  Honours  Judge  Henry  Hans  Hamilton  and  Judge 
Wheeler,  K.C.,  on  elevation  to  the  Bench ;  also  Mr. 
Henry  Trethewy,  a  very  old  Member  of  the  Institution, 
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and  Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers,  as  a  recognition  of  his  thirty- 
six  years'  valuable  services  to  The  Institution. 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  sincere  regret  the 
loss  by  death  of  a  number  of  valued  Members  during  the 
past  year.  Mr.  John  Shaw,  who  occupied  the  Presidential 
Chair  in  1900,  will  be  specially  missed  by  his  colleagues 
on  the  Council,  although  failing  health  had  made  it 
impossible  of  late  years  for  him  to  attend  their  delibera- 
tions so  regularly  as  in  former  years.  In  him,  and  in 
Sir  Jacob  Wilson,  K.C.V.O.,  The  Institution  has  lost  two 
of  its  oldest  Members,  each  of  whom  had  taken  a  fore- 
most part  for  many  years  in  all  matters  connected  with 
agricultural  and  rural  interests  in  Great  Britain. 

Among  others  whom  death  has  removed  during  the 
year  may  be  mentioned,  with  sincere  regret,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Bryden,  Mr.  T.  H.  Burd,  Mr.  J.  Crawter,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
Mr.  J.  Dansken,  Mr.  A.  Finn,  Mr.  H.  Furber,  Mr.  J. 
Green,  Mr.  M.  Nockolds,  Mr.  J.  Price,  Mr.  F.  J.  Turner, 
Mr.  C.  A.  White,  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Stenning. 


Finance. 

The  Receipts  continue  to  show  an  increase  commen- 
surate with  the  growth  of  The  Institution.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  does  not  present  any  particular  feature, 
with  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  heavy  increase  in  the 
cost  of  Publications.  In  the  case  of  Transations  the 
amount  of  matter  published  has  been  considerably 
larger,  and  the  cost  of  the  Professional  Notes  has 
exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  £150,  owing  to  three  parts 
having  been  included  as  against  two  in  last  years 
account. 

An  opportunity  having   occurred   of  acquiring  the 
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head  lease  of  No.  11,  Great  George  Street  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  the  building  being  needed  at  some 
future  date  for  the  extension  of  The  Institution 
premises.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  purchase  were 
provided  from  the  Accumulated  Account,  and  the  tran- 
saction was  thus  arranged  without  loss  of  income. 


Table  C. 


Receipts. 

£    B.    d. 
Revenne    Balance  in  hand, 

1st,  Janaary  1905  .  .  868  2  3 
Total  Receipts  on  KeveuDe  .10,247  G  11 
Examinations  Account  .  582  16  11 
liOan  Accoant  -  -  •  600  0  0 
Receipts  on  Capital  Accoanc  927  3  0 
Sale  of  Investments  -  -20,106  14  4 
Reserve  Fund       ,        .        .        37    4    5 


£33,368     7   10 


Payments. 

£    B.    d. 

Total  Payments  oat  of  Re- 
venue (Current  Expenses)  10,131  12     6 

Balance  paid  out  of  Exami- 
nations Suspense  Ac- 
count        ....  330 

Puichase  of  £2.298  15«.  U, 

Consols  2^  per  cent.  .        .2,100  11     2 

Purcbahe  ot  No.  11,  Great 
George  Street,  Westmin- 
ster  20,230  19     8 

Purchase  of  Furniture  -      217  14     6 

Balance  in  hand,  December 

3l8t,  1905  .         .       684     7     1 


£33.368     7  10 


The  Examinations,  190(). 


The  subjoined  Table  D  shows  the  number  of  Candi- 
dates who  have  presented  themselves  for  the  Preliminary 
and  Professional  Examinations  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  number  of  successes  and  the  percentage  of  passes 
to  total  entries. 
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Table  D. 


I'rellmiuary  ExAiuLuatioBS. 


Veare. 


[Cnudi  liitcd. 


15S81    ; 

1SS2  i 

1HM3  I 

I8S4  I 

I.S80  i 

IS87   I 

l.>ss   I 

1-89 
18H0   I 
iSiM 
I  .S92 

lsi»4   ' 

I  895 
IS9«   I 
IS97 
is»)8  [ 
1  SiU)   ! 
1.00 
1901    I 

r.Mn» 
i9o:^ 
r.M)4 

I '.Ml.') 

Totals 


13 

30 

44 

oi 

4(1 

4« 

53 

48 

51 

53 

7«> 

83 

77 

97 

121 

117 

133 

127 

145 

131 

142 

i«;:> 

151 
152 
1 32 
190 

2.174 


G 
17 
22 
30 
37 
34 
39 
39 

I   ^^ 

I   44 

fiO 

I   ^^ 
57 

!  ()rt 

I   8U 

78 

95 
'  112 
I  102 
I  111 
133 
'  los 

108 
S8 

KM) 

i,7»;s 


Professional  Examiuatioos. 


Pabsed.     Perctiutiigc.  Candidates. 


46-15 

:>{'>• 

50 
58' 
80- 
78' 
73 
81 
80 
83- 
7S 
77 
74 
68 

6(; 

68' 
OS 
4 


!  !: 

I  77' 
78 

;  80- 
71- 

'  71 
M 
55 


15 
66 
00 
82 
43 
26 
58 
25 
39 
01 
94 
10 
00 
00 
11 
37 
42 
80 
25 
86 
45 
01; 
52 
()5 
66 
78 


71--1.1 


25 
36 
43 
56 

58 

73 

71 

96 

92 

125 

149 

182 

196 

212 

236 

265 

290 

1^25 

362 

369 

424 

4  SO 

505 

535 

5.207 


Passed    |  Percentagt. 


I 

22  ! 

23 

31  j 

38  ' 

45 

52  I 

51 

70 

68 

93 
100 
129 
141 
143 
151   I 
169  I 
1R4 
193 
246 
241   I 
294 
370 
399 
349 

3.6(»3 


oO-OO 

88-lH) 
63  89 
7209 
67-85 
77-59 
71-23 
71-83 
72-91 
73-91 
74-40 
6711 
70-87 
71-93 
67-46 
63-97 
63-77 
63-44 
69-38 
r.7  95 
(55  30 

(■.9-:u 

77-(^ 
79«H» 
65.2:^ 

6919 


Includod  among  the  585  Candidates  who  sat  for  the 
Professional  Examinations  are  38  who  were  re-examined 
in  tlieir  respoctive  typical  subjects.  Of  these,  6  were 
"  Land  Agency  "  Candidates,  who  were  all  successful ;  22 
"  Valuation,"  Candidates,  of  whom  15  were  successful; 
and  10  "  Building  and  Quantity  Surveyor  "  Candidates, 
of  whom  5  passed. 

Of  the  41^7  new  Candidates,  323  were  successful, 
while  24  ''  Vakiation  "  and  29  ''  Building  and  Quantity  " 
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Candidates  failed  only  in  their  respective  typical  subjects, 
and  were  referred  back  for  re-examination  in  those  sub- 
jects on  a  future  occasion. 

Included  among  the  497  new  Candidates  were  7 
Scottish  Candidates,  examined  in  Glasgow,  of  whom  6 
passed,  and  4  Irish  Candidates,  examined  in  Dublin,  all 
of  whom  satisfied  the  Examiners. 

Table  E  gives  the  number  of  Candidates  and  marks . 
obtained  in  each  Division  and  Sub-division,  with  the 
number  and  percentage  of  passes,  the  number  "  referred 
"  back  "  in  their  typical  subjects,  the  marks  obtainable 
and  obtained,  the  percentage  of  possible  marks,  and  the 
percentage  of  succesful  Candidates  to  entries. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Candidates,  being  examined 
on  a  different  basis,  are  excluded  from  this  table,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  difference  between  the  percen- 
tages of  passes  shown  in  Table  D  and  Table  E. 

The  Table  does  not  sliow  the  number  of  Candidates 
who,  having  previously  failed  to  pass  in  their  typical 
subjects,  came  up  in  190G  to  complete  their  examinations. 
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Table  E. 


Intermediate 
Examination. 
Students 


Siib- 

Divlsion  I. 

Land  Agency, 


Snb- 
Dlvlsion  IL 
Valuation. 


mi 


20 


Hi 


45 


Sub-         I 

1 

Divi'iion  III.  ' 

© 

Building  and 

l| 

"3 

Quantities. 

1   1  II' 

5 
1 

" 

" 

=1 

1 

1^ 

c^ 

^^ 

&i 

H 

5i 

ji 

\^' 


29 


23 


18 


88,000 


5i,r.r)i 


5S-69 


ri-5Sf 


Intermediate 
Examination, 
Non-Stadent8 


)9  ,  34 


91    41) 


10 


I 

8() ,  r>7 


13  I '236,000 

I 


137,103 


58-Oii'  50-*? 


I 


I 


Final  '       '         ll       I 

Examination    28  1  18  ,  74,56 


50 


311   11  'l  152,000 


94,029 


6186,  6SS1 


Direct  j 

Fellowship         2      1 
F^xamination  >       i 


Totals      ...    .09109 


3      2 

I 


1   ,1    61    2 


I 


213 


136 


24 


165 


108 


16.500 


10,547 


29 


492,500 


293,330 


63-92 


45'4r> 


58-56 


64-27 


From  the  statistics  given  above,  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
in  both  the  Preliminary  and  Professional  Examinations, 
while  the  number  of  entries  exceeded  any  previous 
record,  the  number  of  Candidates  who  satisfied  the 
examiners  was  proportionately  much  below  the  average 
of  recent  years. 


The  Prizes. 

The  Prizes  in  connection  with  the  Examinations  of 
1906  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
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The  "Institution"  Prize,  value  15  guineas,  to  William 
Henry  Baines,  a  Student  Candidate  in  the  "  Building " 
sub-division,  who  passed  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
797  marks,  and  who  also  gained 

The  "Penfold  Silver  Medal,"  awarded  annually  for 
the  best  marks  in  the  two  sections  (Student  and  Non- 
Student)  of  the  Intermediate  Examination,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  pass  marks. 

The  "  Special  "  Prize,  value  10  guineas,  to  Frederick 
William  Lord,  the  Student  Candidate  next  on  the  list, 
who  obtained  763  marks  in  the  "  Valuation "  sub- 
division of  the  Intermediate  Examination. 

The  "Penfold  Gold  Medal,"  to  Sidney  James  Murrell, 
for  the  highest  total  of  marks  in  the  Final  Examination. 
This  Candidate,  in  the  "  Valuation  "  sub-division,  gained 
820  marks  out  of  a  possible  1,000. 

The  "Driver"  Prize,  value  £15,  to  Harry  John 
Venning,  who  passed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Non- 
Student  Candidates  with  808  marks  out  of  1,000  in  the 
"Building"  sub-division  of  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation. 

The  "  Beadel "  Prize,  to  Gilbert  George  Symons,  a 
non-Student  Candidate,  for  the  best  work  (77°/^  of  the 
maximum  marks)  in  the  subject  "  Agriculture "  in  the 
Intermediate  Examination. 

The  "  Crawter  "  Prize,  to  Henry  Norman  Savill,  for 
the  highest  marks  (867o  ^^  maximum)  in  the  subject 
*'  Principles  and  Practice  of  Valuation "  in  connection 
with  the  Final  Examination. 

The  "  Galsworthy  "  Prize,  to  Herbert  Ivie  Wykes,  a 
"Valuation"  Candidate  in  the  Final  Examination.  This 
Prize  is  given  annually  to  the  Candidate  whose  marks  in 
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the  Final  Examination^  and  those  gained  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  for  which  he  entered  as  a  Student 
Candidate,  combine  to  form  the  highest  total.  The  prize 
winner's  marks  were  784  in  the  Final  and  783  in  the 
previous  Intermediate  Examination,  a  total  of  1,567  out 
of  a  possible  2,000,  or  78  per  cent. 

The  "  Scottish  Committee  "  Prize  of  10  guineas  to 
William  Ross  Young  for  the  best  work  in  connection 
with  Professional  Examinations  in  Scotland  (76%  of 
full  marks). 

The  "Preliminary"  Prize,  to  John  Batstone,  who 
passed  this  year  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Candidates  in 
the  Preliminary  Examination. 

The  Examiners. 

The  Council  desire  again  to  record  their  sense  of 
deep  obligation  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken 
the  arduous  task  of  setting  the  work  and  awarding  the 
marks  in  the  various  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
Examinations  of  1906.  They  would  specially  mention 
the  work  done,  in  a  purely  honorary  capacity,  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Willis  Bund,  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  K.C.  Mr.  R.  F. 
CoLAM,  Mr.  J.  E.  Drower,  Mr.  H.  A.  Rigg,  and  His 
Honour  Judge  F.  A.  Philbrick,  K.C,  in  setting  the 
legal  papers,  and  by  Mr.  W.  EvE,  Mr.  E.  J.  Harper, 
]\Ir.  F.  Lee,  Mr.  F.  J.  C.  May,  Mr.  C.  John  Mann,  Mr. 
J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Mr.  J.  H.  Oakley,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tyler,  aiid  Mr.  J.  D.  Wallis,  in  the  more  essentially 
proi'essional  subjects. 

Ainoiii;-  tlie  Members  of  the  Council,  the  following 
a;^aiu  acted  as  Honorary  Examiners:  Mr.  Daniel 
Watxev,  ^Ir.    T.  :M.    Rickmax,  Mr.    A.    Vernon,  and 
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Mr.  H.  T.  Steward,  Past  Presidents ;  Mr.  G.  Langridge 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pexfold,  Vice-Presidents;  and  Mr.  H. 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  Mr.  E.  B.  I'Anson,  Mr.  H. 
W.  D.  Theobald,  and  Mr.  J.  Henry  Sarin. 

Mr.  Percivall  Currey  again  undertook  an  impor- 
tant professional  subject. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  are  also  due  for 
the  valuable  co-operation  of  those  Provincial  Members 
who  have  rendered  such  efficient  services  as  Examiners 
and  Moderators  in  connection  with  the  Branch  Pre- 
liminary and  Professional  Examinations  in  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  and  Manchester. 


The  Institution  Scholarships. 

The  Council  w^ould  remind  Members  that  the  first 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  Institution  Scholar- 
ships, tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  and 
North  Wales,  Bangor,  and  at  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  will  be  held  about  July  next  at 
those  centres. 

Arrangements  are  now  under  consideration,  and 
particulars  will  shortly  be  obtainable  either  from  the 
Universities  or  from  the  Secretary  of  The  Institution. 

That  this  new  departure  may  have  the  full  beneficial 
effect  which  is  to  be  anticipated,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  made  as  widely  known  as  possible,  and  the 
Council  feel  tliat  tliey  may  rely  upon  Members  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  second  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  Sessional  Papers. 

A  number  of  valuable  Papers,  giving  rise  to  instruc- 
tive discussions,  have  been  added  to  the  Tnnisacf  i ons,  und 
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the  Council  feel  that  they  are  only  expressing  the  wish 
of  every  Member  of  The  Institution  in  recording  their 
thanks  to  the  writers  for  the  thought  and  labour  ^ven 
to  their  compilation. 

In  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  the  authors 
of  Papers,  the  Council  desire  to  express  regret  that 
greater  advantage  has  not  been  taken  by  countr}^ 
Members  of  the  two  afternoon  meetings,  specially 
arranged  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  present. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Paper  read  during  the 
Session  1904-5  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Morten,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  for  his  able  and  useful  address  on  "  Surveyors' 
"  Reports  and  Certificates." 

The  winner  of  the  medal  the  previous  year  was 
Mr.  J.  Smith  Hill,  Associate,  who  read  a  most  interesting 
Paper  on  "  Agriculture  in  Cumberland,  1850-1900"  at 
the  Country  Meeting  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The  Library. 

The  Library  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  useful  works,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  the  editions  of  the  many  works  of  reference 
which  it  contains  up  to  date. 

The  advantages  of  the  Loan  Library  are  being  more 
fully  recognised  by  Country  Members,  and  the  Council 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of 
books  in  circulation  shows  a  progressive  increase  from 
year  to  year. 

They  would  here  wish  to  refer  to  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  Members  by  By-law  32  to  make  some 
contribution  to  the  Library  within  a  short  time  of  their 
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election  to  the  Membership.  They  would  remind  those 
who  have  not  fulfilled  this  obligation  that,  on  election, 
they  signed  a  declaration  pledging  themselves  to  comply 
with  the  by-laws  and  specifically  promising  to  make 
some  contribution  or  donation  to  the  Library. 


Provin'cial  Committees. 

The  Provincial  Committees  have  again  proved  their 
value  to  The  Institution  in  advising  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  Candidates  for  examination  and  transfer,  and  the 
Council  would  lay  special  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  their  assistance  in  this  respect.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  the  eligibility  of  a  Candidate  can  best  be 
judged  by  Members  on  the  spot,  who  have  the  means  of 
investigating  his  professional  antecedents  and  ascertain- 
ing his  qualifications.  It  being  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  The  Institution  that  only  qualified  men  should 
be  admitted,  the  Council  wish  to  impress  upon  all 
concerned  the  necevSsity  for  special  care  being  taken  in 
examining  these  applications,  to  insure  that  no  Candi- 
date shall  be  accepted  who  does  not  come  fairly  within 
the  definition  of  Surveyors  laid  down  in  Section  1  of  the 
By  laws. 

It  is  now  18  years  since  the  Provincial  Committees 
were  first  organised,  and  their  existence  havS  been  abun- 
dantly justified,  not  only  by  the  assistance  they  have  so 
willingly  rendered  in  the  direction  above  indicated,  but  by 
the  opportunity  they  have  afforded  of  bringing  Country 
Members  and  country  opinions  into  closer  touch  with 
the  central  body.  A  good  example  of  this  has  been 
afforded  during  the  past  year  in  the  valuable  inform- 
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ation  obtained  through  the  Provincial  Committees  on  the 
pressing  questions  of  Small  Holdings  and  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill. 

As  a  further  means  of  enabling  the  Council  to  come 
into  more  direct  relations  with  Country  Members,  who, 
owing  to  distance  from  Town  or  other  causes,  may  be 
unable  to  attend  the  meetings  or  take  a  direct  part 
in  the  business  of  The  Institution,  they  have  nominated 
the  Provincial  Chairmen  to  act  with  them  on  one  or 
other  of  the  Standing  Committees. 

Another  considerable  change  has  been  made.  Up  to 
the  present,  Professional  Associates  have  had  no  locus 
standi  on  the  Provincial  Committees.  With  the  object, 
however,  of  interesting  them  in  the  business  of  their  local 
branches,  and  thus  indirectly  in  that  of  The  Institution 
itself,  and  helping  them  to  realise  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  membership,  they  have  been 
made  Members  of  the  Provincial  Committees,  with  full 
rights  of  attending  Meetings  and  taking  part  in  the 
discussions.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new  departure  may 
have  the  double  effect  of  increasing  the  interest  in  the 
discussions  and  business  of  the  Committees,  and  in 
making  The  Institution  a  more  intimate  factor  in  the 
professional  life  of  the  younger  Members. 

From  geogrraphical  causes  the  Members  of  the  North 
Wales  Committee,  comprising  the  counties  of  Anglesey, 
Carnarvon,  Denbigfh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  Montgomer\% 
and  Radnor,  found  it  impracticable  to  hold  meetings, 
and  the  Committee  was  unfortunately  lapsing  into 
inactivity.  A  re-arrangement  has  therefore  been  carried 
out,  Montgomeryshire  and  Radnorshire  being  added  to 
the  Salop  and  Hereford  Committee  under  the  title  of  the 
Salop,  Hereford,  and  Mid-Wales  Committee,  and  the 
five  remaining  counties,  which  possess  a  better  railway 
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connection,  becoming  the  newly  constituted  district  of 
the  North  Wales  Committee. 

The  present  Provincial  Committees,  with  the  names 
of  the  Chairmen  for  the  year,  and  the  number  of  Members 
forming  the  Committees,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
table. 


Table  F,     Provincial  Committees^ 


1 

Committee 

GliAirmftii. 

of 
Members. 

Northumberland  and  Durham 

C.  E.  Carr       ... 

48 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 

J.Banks 

35 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire        

T.  Silk  Wilson 

161 

Yorkshire          

R.  Armistead  ... 

133 

Salop  and  Hereford  and  Mid-Wales... 

1  H.  J.  Wyley    ... 
'  W.  W.  Jeudwine 

49 

Derby  and  Stafford     

68 

Nottingham  and  Lincoln        

C.  W.  Tindall 

60 

Monmouth  and  South  W^ales 

'  R.Forrest 

61 

Warwick  and  Worcester        

W.  D.G.Brown 

84 

Leicester,  Northampton,  and  Rutland 

;  W.G.S.RoUeston 

63 

Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and 

Suffolk          

1  J.  Looker 

91 

Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon         

;  W.  A.  Simmons 

88 

Beds,  Essex,  Herts,  and  Middlesex  ... 

J.  Weall 

150 

Devon  and  Cornwall 

,  E.  C.  Rundle... 

80 

Somerset,  Glo'ster,  and  North  Wilts 

,  P.  Addie 

81 

Hants,  Dorset,  and  South  Wilts 

C.F.S.Sanctuarv 

142 

Kent      

H.  M.  Cobb  .;. 

145 

Sussex 

W.  F.  Ingram 

85 

North  Wales 

W.  A.  Dew     ... 

27 

Irish  Committee          ..          

R.  M.  D.  Sanders 

209 

Scottish  Committee     

T.  Binnie 

85 

Lectures  to  Provincial  Committees. 

The  Councirs  scheme  of  providing,  at  the  expense  of 
The  Institution,  lecturers  of  established  repute  to  open  dis- 
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cussions  at  Meetings  of  Provincial  Committees,  on  subjects 
of  professional  interest,  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months,  and  has  been  taken  advan- 
ta^^e  of  with  satisfactory  results  on  four  occasions. 
From  communications  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
received  from  Provincial  Chairmen,  it  is  evident  that  a 
more  general  response  to  the  Council's  offer  would  have 
resulted  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  pro- 
vided an  ample  topic  for  discussion  at  the  local  meetings 
lield  during  the  present  year. 

The  four  lectures  which  have  been  given  have  been 
valuable  in  themselves,  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  both  attendance  and  discussion  at  the 
Meetings.  The  experiment  has,  during  the  comp6U»- 
tively  short  period  it  has  been  under  trial,  proved  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  justify  its  continuance,  and  the 
Council  will  be  glad  to  consider  further  applications  for 
lecturers  on  special  subjects. 


Council  Attendances. 

The  following  table  gives  the  attendances  of 
Members  of  the  Council  at  Council,  Committee,  and 
General  Meetings  from  April  12th,  1905,  to  April  2nd, 
1906  (both  inclusive). 
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Attendances 

Council 

at  Ordinary 

Committee 

Total 

NAMES. 

A.ttendaQce8. 

General 
Meetings. 

A.ttendanoes. 

Attendances. 

Membebs. 

Bidwell,  C 

12 

5 

12 

29 

(President) 

fBinnie,  T 

Buck,  A 

4 

3 

1 

8 

GhinDock,  F.  G. 

9 

3 

i> 

18 

Clarke,  PI.  C 

)2 

7 

30 

49 

Cow  per- Coles,  S.  H.... 

.       4 

5 

3 

12 

Drew,  J.  G 

1 

1 

Farrer,  J 

3 

3 

6 

German,  J 

5 

3 

8 

Holbeche,  R.  N. 

G 

3 

9 

Home,  W.  E 

8 

2 

2 

12 

r  Anson,  E.B. 

9 

4 

15 

28 

Langridge,  G. 

13 

10 

21 

44 

Martin,  Howard 

12 

8 

21 

41 

Tenfold,  J.  W. 

13 

10 

9 

32 

Rickman,  T.  M. 

S 

2 

18 

28 

Rolleston,  Sir  J.  F.  L. 

2 

11 

13 

♦Shaw,  J 

Squarey,  E.  P. 

1 

1 

Srenning,  A.  R. 

12 

1 

21 

34 

bteward,  H.  T. 

10 

2 

15 

27 

§Stewiirt,  G.  F. 

1 

1 

Strutt,  Hon.   E.G.  ... 

11 

3 

1) 

23 

Theobald,  H.  \V.  1).... 

13 

2 

18 

33 

Vernon,  A 

G 

3 

2 

11 

Vigers,  L.  K 

12 

4 

14 

30 

Vigers,  R       

3 

1 

IG 

20 

Wainwrignt,  T.  T.    ... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Watney,  Daniel 

11 

4 

10 

25 

Woollcy,  W.  Edward 

8 

3 

4 

15 

Pbofessional 

Associates. 

Hall.C.  P 

7 

2 

5 

14 

Sabin,  J.  H 

12 

7 

28 

47 

•  Deceased. 

t  Representing  the  Scottish  Committee. 

§  UeprescMitinK  the  Irish  Committee. 
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Distance  from  London  has  prevented  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Committees  from  attend- 
ing meetings,  but  the  Council  cordially  acknowledge  the 
value  of  the  cussistance,  which  their  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  affecting  real  estate  in 
their  respective  countries,  has  enabled  them  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  The  Institution. 

The  London  Building  Acts. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  London 
Building  Act  (Amendment)  Bill  of  1905,  as  introduced, 
aroused  such  opposition  that  its  promoters  decided  to 
abandon  all  but  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  prevention 
of  fire.  The  provisions  contained  in  this  portion  of  the 
Bill  were  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Council, 
and,  with  a  view  to  putting  the  experience  of  practical 
surveyors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Legislature,  a  number  of 
amendments  were  drawn  up,  and  The  Institution  was 
represented  by  counsel  and  witnesses  before  Com 
mittee  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  result  of  this 
action  was  that,  when  the  measure  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  it  had  lost  many  of  the  more  objectionable 
provisions  which  it  at  first  contained,  and  may,  in  its 
present  form,  be  reasonably  expected  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  passed. 

Tlie  oj)position  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Bill  caused  its  promotera  to  recognise 
that,  if  further  amendment  of  the  London  Building 
Acts  were  to  be  attempted,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  the  matter  fiesli  consideration.  To  assist  them  in 
deciding  liow  practical  improvement  might  best  be 
otlectrd,  the  Buildin*,^  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  reijuested  The  Surveyors'  Institution  and  kindred 
prul'fssional  bodies  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  their 
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experience.  A  special  Committee  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  the  Council  which  gave  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the  subject,  with  the  result 
that  a  memorandum,  pointing  out  not  only  the  reason 
for  objection  to  the  various  proposals  in  the  1905  Bill, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  Acts  might  with 
advantage  be  amended,  was  drawn  up  and  submitted 
to  the  County  Council. 


The  Land  Tenure  Bill. 

Although  a  Private  Member's  Bill,  the  fortune  of  the 
ballot  enabled  this  measure  to  come  up  for  second 
reading  early  in  the  Session,  when  it  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority  and,  receiving  the  approval  of  the 
Government,  was  referred  to  the  Grand  Committee  on 
Trade. 

Its  provisions  are  well  known  to  Members,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  detailed  here.  The  Council  recognised 
at  once  that  their  adoption  would  mean  a  long  step  in 
the  direction  of  dual  ownership,  with  its  attendant 
dangers  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  immediate  action 
was  therefore  decided  upon. 

The  Provincial  Committees  were  asked  to  discuss  the 
measure,  and  to  place  their  views  before  the  Council, 
while  a  Committee  of  the  Council  was  set  up  to  con- 
sider the  Bill  clause  by  clause,  and  to  determine  how 
best  it  could  be  amended.  A  comprehensive  memo- 
randum was  draw  up  by  this  Committee,  and  the  dangers 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  measure,  together  with  a 
number  of  suggested  amendments,  were  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  by 
a  strong  deputation.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  make 
Members   of  Parliament  for  a<;ricultural  constituencies 
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converaant  with  the  opinions  held  by  Members  of  The 
Institution  on  tlie  subject. 

The  Bill  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  Grand 
Committee,  and  has  now  been  reported  to  the  House, 
with  amendments,  for  Third  Reading.  The  Council  are 
pleased  to  note  that  many  of  the  objectionable  proposals, 
which  at  first  characterised  the  Bill,  have  been  eliminated, 
and  in  its  present  form  it  embodies,  with  one  important 
exception,  the  suggestions  for  improvement  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Government  in  the  memorandum  drawn 
up  by  the  Council.  The  exception  referred  to  is  the 
compensation  for  disturbance  allowed  under  Clause  5, 
which  it  is  still  hoped  may  be  modified  before  the  Bill 
becomes  law. 

A  new  clause,  intended  to  make  Section  4  of  the 
Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  1895,  retrospective, 
has  been  added,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  in  its 
present  form  it  would  override  the  decision  in  the  Scot- 
tish case  of  Callander  v.  Sviith. 

The  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill,  &c. 

Another  measure  which,  although  confined  to  Scot- 
land, embraces  a  principle  w^hich,  if  adopted,  would 
inevitably  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  is 
the  Land  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Bill.  After  being 
read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  insure  that  The  Institution  shall  be  represented 
among  the  witnesses  called  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee.  Tlic  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  the  profession,  and  the  Council  feel  that 
the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local 
Taxation,  adverse  to  the  proposals  for  the  separate  rating 
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of  land  values,  should  not  be  lightly  set  aside  without 
the  Legislature  being  made  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  views  of  those  who  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  such  proposals  in  practice. 

The  services  of  The  Institution  have  also  been  called 
upon  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Motor  Cars,  and  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Small 
Holdings. 

In  the  case  of  the  former,  two  Members  were  nomi- 
nated to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission.  In  the 
latter,  the  President  of  The  Institution  was  chosen  by 
the  late  Minister  for  Agriculture  to  form  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, while  other  Members  have  given  evidence  before 
it.  Valuable  information  was  also  provided  through  the 
Provincial  Committees,  replies  to  a  number  of  questions 
relative  to  Small  Holdings  being  thus  obtained  from 
Members  having  experience  on  this  subject. 

The  Rogers  Portrait. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  towards 
the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers, 
as  some  acknowledgment  of  his  many  years  of  arduous 
work  for  The  Institution  as  Secretary,  the  sum  of  £317 
was  contributed. 

Mr.  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  A. R.  A.,  was  commissioned  to 
carry  out  the  work,  and  the  portrait,  at  present  on 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  will  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Rogers  at  the  opening  meeting  of  next  Session. 

The  Employment  Register. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
value    of    the    Employment   Register,    as   a   means   of 
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securing  qualified  assistants^  has  been  more  fully  recog- 
nised by  Senior  Membera  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  same  time  they  feel  that  full  advantage  is 
not  yet  taken  of  the  facilities  offered  under  this  head, 
and  they  would  strongly  urge  all  Members  who  have 
vacancies  for  assistants  or  improvers  to  apply,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  secretary  for  particulars  of  any  suitable  men 
whose  names  appear  in  the  register,  and  thus  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  fellow  Members  at  the  outset  of  their 
career. 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  Report  how  varied  are  the 
subjects  with  which  the  Council  is  called  upon  to  deal. 

The  time  entailed  in  conducting  the  business  of  a 
large  Institution  is  necessarily  considerable,  but  the 
Members  of  the  Council  appreciate  the  honour  which 
has  been  accorded  to  them  in  their  election,  and  will 
continue  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  justify  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  them. 


ADDENDUM. 

Tlie  Country  Meeting,  which  has  now  become  a 
recognised  part  of  the  Annual  Programme  of  The 
Institution,  was  held  in  Birmingham,  by  invitation  of 
the  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  Provincial 
Committee,  on  the  24th  and  25th  May. 
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A  large  number  of  the  Members  attending  assembled 
in  Birmingham  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and  the 
proceedings  were  opened  the  following  morning  by 
the  Lord  Mayor.  In  cordially  welcoming  the^viaiting 
Members  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  official  meeting  in 
the  capital  of  the  Midlands,  he  referred  to  the  good  work 
which  had  been  done  by  The  Institution  in  raising  the 
standard  of  professional  education  by  its  examinations 
and  by  the  scholarships  which  it  had  established  at  the 
Universities. 

By  kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  opening 
ceremony  and  subsequent  conference  were  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  a  courtesy  to  which  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Bidwell,  alluded  in  warm  terms  of  apprecia- 
tion in  thanking  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  honour  he  had 
conferred  in  receiving  them,  and  for  the  sympathetic 
manner  in  which  he  had  referred  to  the  aims  and  work 
of  The  Institution. 

The  initial  proceedings  having  been  completed,  the 
Chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  who  read  a  letter 
from  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  expressing  regret  that  an 
attack  of  influenza  confined  him  to  his  room  and  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  the  Address  which  was  included 
in  the  programme  under  his  name. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  and  discussed : 

1.  ^^The    History  of  Birmingham,"  by   Mr.  H.  A. 

Pritchard,  Deputy  Town  Clerk. 

2.  ^'  The    Economic    Geology   of    the    Birmingham 

District,"     by     Professor     Lap  worth,     F.R.S., 
Birmingham  University. 

3.  "  Proposed    Legislation    affecting    Real    Estate," 

by  Mr.  John  Willmot  (Fellow). 
The  last  Paper,  being  of  great  and  immediate  pro- 
fessional  interest,  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion. 
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which  might  very  usefully  have  been  prolonged  had 
time  permitted.  The  arrangements  for  the  afternoon 
progi'amme,  however,  made  this  impossible,  and  hearty 
votes  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  passed  to  the 
readers  of  the  Papers,  the  morning  conference  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

An  adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  Grand  Hotel, 
where  upwards  of  150  visiting  membei-s  and  guests, 
among  whom  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Provincial  Committee,  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Mr.  W.  D.  Gilpin-Brown.  The  afternoon 
was  taken  up  with  visits  to  different  places  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  arrangements 
having  been  made  for  members  of  the  local  committee 
to  conduct  parties  to  the  Birmingham  Sewage  Farm,  to 
Messrs.  Cadbury's  Iilodel  Village  at  Bournville,  the 
Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Company's  Works,  Saltley, 
Messrs.  Elkington's  Electro-Plate  Works,  MeSvSrs.  Osiers 
Glassworks,  the  Generating  Station  of  the  City  Electric 
Supply,  and  the  New  University  Buildings.  In  con- 
nection with  these  visits  the  thanks  of  The  Institu- 
tion are  due  not  only  to  the  Members  who  made  the 
arranoements  for,  and  personally  conducted,  the  excur- 
sions, but  also  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  gave 
facilities  for  the  inspection  of  their  works. 

In  the  evening  a  well-attended  dinner  took  place, 
the  President  of  The  In.-ititution  being  in  the  Chair  and 
a  number  of  guests,  representative  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham,  its  trade  and  its  professional  socitties, 
being  present 

The  second  day  was,  as  usual,  given  up  to  excursions 
to  places  of  historical  or  professional  interest  within  the 
district.  Fortunately,  tlie  weather  proved  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and   this,  combined   with  excellent  arrange- 
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ments  on  the  part  of  the  local  committee,  enabled  a  most 
enjoyable  day  to  be  spent. 

The  first  party  took  an  early  train  to  Leamington, 
and  drove  thence  to  Kenilworth,  where,  thankvS  to  the 
kind  thought  of  Mr.  Hurst  Flint,  representing  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  special  facilities  were  given  for  viewing 
the  castle.  The  drive  was  then  continued  past  Guy's 
Cliff  to  Warwick,  where  luncheon  was  served  prior  to  a 
visit  to  the  famous  castle.  Here  Mr.  H.  Godfrey  Pa  ton, 
the  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  had  been  good  enough 
to  obtain  special  permission  for  Members  to  see  parts  of 
the  castle  which  are  not  usually  shown  to  the  public,  and 
warm  thanks  are  due  to  him  and  to  his  Lordship  for 
the  arrangements  which  contributed  so  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  excursion. 

A  second  party  travelled  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  where 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place, the  Gild  Chapel,  the  beautiful  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Memorial  Theatre  and  Museum  and  other 
buildings  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  or  to  lovers  of  the 
national  poet.  After  luncheon,  carriages  were  taken  to 
Warwick,  passing  on  the  way  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture  in  the  country, 
Charlcote  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry  Ramsay- 
Fairfax  Lucy,  whose  ancestor,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  was 
satirised  by  Shakespeare  in  the  character  of  Justice 
Shallow. 

On  arrival  at  Warwick,  Members  taking  part  in  this 
excursion  had  a  good  opportunity  of  visiting  Saint 
Mary's  Church  and  Lord  Leycester's  Hospital  before 
dispersing. 

The  third  party  left  in  good  time  on  Friday  morning 
for  Worcester,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Albert  Buck 
(Past  President),  under  whose  able  guidance  a  full  day  of 
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sightseeing  was  spent.  The  Dean  of  Worcester  cour- 
teously acted  as  guide  over  the  cathedral^  and  greatly 
interested  the  visiting  Members  by  his  description  of 
the  beauties  of  the  edifice  entrusted  to  hia  charge,  and 
his  account  of  its  history. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Company's  Horse  Hair  Factory, 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  and  Messrs.  Dent  and  Com- 
pany ^s  Glove  Factory  were  also  visited,  and  proved  of 
great  interest  to  Members.  The  first  mentioned  is,  it 
is  believed,  a  unique  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  while 
the  other  two  are  so  well  known  by  reputation  as  to 
need  no  comment. 

The  Council  are  happy  to  record  that  the  Birmingham 
Meeting  compares  favourably  with  those  of  previous 
years  in  attendance,  in  the  interest  of  the  Papers  and 
discussion,  and  in  the  general  arrangements.  For  this 
happy  result  they  feel  that  their  most  hearty  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Gilpin-Brown,  the  Provincial  Chairman, 
to  Mr.  F.  Pinney,  the  energetic  and  painstaking  Local 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  to  the  other  Members  of  the 
Reception  Committee.  They  recognise  that  the  organi- 
sation of  a  conference,  on  the  scale  which  has  now  been 
attained  by  the  Annual  Country  Meetings  of  The  Institu- 
tion, must  entail  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  those 
gentlemen  who  are  good  enough  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  the  various  details.  They  are  glad, 
therefore,  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  grati- 
tude to  them  for  the  time  and  trouble  they  have  given  to 
make  the  Meeting  a  success,  and  for  their  hospitable 
entertainment  of  the  visiting  Members. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  also  clue  and  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Birmingham  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting 
the  use  of  the  Council  Chamber  for  the  opening  ceremony 
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and  conference ;  tx)  Messrs.  Cadbury  for  their  hospitality 
at  their  model  village  of  Bournville,  and  to  the  other 
gentlemen  who  kindly  threw  open  their  works  to  visiting 
Members,  and  in  other  ways  helped  to  add  interest  to  a 
meeting  which  will  always  be  looked  back  upon  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  took  part  in  it. 
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BALANCE  SITEET 


1905.  ASSETS. 


Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hands  of  the  Secretary  : — 
Current  Account  (including  £50  in  the  hands  of  the 

Secretary)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       126  14     7 

Keserve  Fund 657  12    6 

Library,  Forestry,  and  Geological  " 
Account    ...  ...  ...     701  17  11 

Less  Loan  to  General  Account     (500    0    0 

101  17  11 


'*  Prize  Endowment "  Capital  Account         ...  ...  0  14     9 

"  Prize  Endowment "  Income  Account         ...  ...         81     1     1 

868    0  lu 

Furniture  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,336    3    0 

Library,  Forestry,  and  Geological  Account      ...  ...  5.362    8    4 

Investments  : 

The    Premises    No.     11,    Great     George    Street, 

Westminster  ...  ...  ...  ...  20,230  19    8 

Library,  Forestry,  and  Geological  Account. 
£      tt.    d, 
1,900     0     0     Consols  2i°/^  at  89i  ...  ...  1,695  15    0 

Prize  Endowment  Account. 
£     8.   d. 
503     1  11     India  37^  Stock  at  96^ 
278    0     3     Midland  llailway  2^°/^  Debenture  Stock 

at  78       ... 
254    0    0    North  British  Railway  No.  1  Preference 

Stock  at  119 

413  16     8     New  2^°/^  at  88        

440  10     8     India  3^7^  at  104^  ... 

500    0    0     Courage    and    Co.   3r/o   B    Debenture 

Stock  at  vSO 

Reserve  Fund. 
£    s.    d. 
1,708     1     4  Consols  2^'Vo  at  cost  price 

Amounts  due,  but  unpaid  at  date,  yiz. : — 
Subscriptions  and  Entrance  Fees    ... 
Fees  for  hire  of  Rooms 

Rent  of  Offices,  ki\  (Tribunal  of  Appeal)     ... 
Rent  of  No.  11,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster 
Publications 


185  9 

8 

216  16 

11 

302  5 
364  3 

460  7 

2 
6 
2 

400  0 

0 

2,229 

2 

1,500 

0 

593  5 
27  16 
33  5 

225  0 
2  49 

0 
6 
0 
0 
9 

SS9 

C^ 

jt34,104  16    5 


N.B. — The  above  Assets  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  Institution  Premisei 
No.  12,  Great  George  Street,  held  on  a  Lease  for  999  years  from  1895. 


IVanaactians. 


3l8T  DECEMBER,  1906. 


LIABILITIES. 


Accamnlations  Accnant 

Library,  Forestry,  and  Greological  Acconnt 

Prize  Endowment  Capital  Acconnt 

Prize  Endowment  Income  Acconnt 

Examinations  Suspense  Account 

Reserve  Fund 

Due  to  Sundry  Creditors 
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1905. 


£ 

^. 

d. 

2i).lI7 

9 

4 

7.760 

1 

3 

2.229 

17 

1 

81 

1 

1 

991 

4 

0 

2.)r>7 

12 

6 

sr,7 

10 

2 

£34,104  16     6 

Examined  with  bookn,  vouchers,  &c.,  and  found  correct. 

H.  C.  NEWMARCH 
TANSLEY  WITT,  Chartered  Accountant.  STANLEY  HICKS.' 

40,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C,  ^rd  Mat/,  1900.  AudUors, 

\: 
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RECEIPTS.  Fob  thb  Year  xhdid 

1905.  ^o   Cash    at    Bankers    and  in  hands  of        H    Jt.    d.       £     «.    d.       £    t.   i. 

Jan.  iBt.  Secretary,  viz. : — 

On  Current  Account  including  £50  Petty 

Ca.sh  in  the  handR  of  the  Secretary  ...  868    2   3 

Dec  Slst.     Receipts  on  Income  Account  :  — 

To  1,744  Fellows'  Subscriptions  at  £3  3«.  5,493  12    0 
„  63     Fellows'     Subscriptions,     Arrears 

at  £3  3*.  ...  ...  ...       198    9    0 

„  1 9  Fellows'  Subscriptions  paid  in  advance 

for  1906  at  £3  3«.  ...  ...         69  17    0 

„  14  Fellows'  Subscriptions  (on  account  of 

Members  reinHtated)  at  £B  3«.       ...         44     2    0 

„  Differences  of  Subscriptions  on  transfer        1717    0    -«,.,  ,,     « 

o,olo    It      U 

„  1,313  Professional  Associates',  Asso- 
ciates', and  Colonial  Fellows'  Subscrip- 
tionsat£2  2*.      ...  ...  ...    2,757     6     0 

„  60  Professional  Associates',  Associates', 
and  Colonial  Fellows'  Subscriptions, 
Arrears  at  £2  2«.... 

„  1  C/olonial  Fellow's  Subscription  part 
paid 

„  9  Professional  Associates',  Associates', 
and  Colonial  Fellows'  Subscriptions 
paid  in  advance  for  1906  at  £2  2s. 

„  354   Students'   Subscriptions  at  £1  Is. 
„  13  Students'  Subscriptions  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  1906  at  £1  1*.     ... 


126  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

18  18 

0 

2.903  5 

0 

371  14 

0 

13  13 

0 

385  7 
726  1 
276  6 

0 
6 
5 

225  0 

82  10 

0 

0 

142  10 

0 

1.554  0 
54  16 

0 
5 

1  Cf\Q     tC 

= 

„  Hire  of  Rooms 
„  Dividends,  Interest,  &c. 
„  Rent  of  Leasehold  Property,  11,  Great 
Georjje  Street,  S.W. 

Less  Ground  Rent  on  same 

Examinations  Account  :—  10,24/ 

To   Candidates'  Kxamination  Fees 
„     Sale  of  Syllal)Us    ...  ...  ...         itt   n»     ;>    ,  qqq  .^     - 

IjCss  Examiners'  and  Mode- 
rators' Fees,  Hire  of 
Hall,  and  Sundry  Dis- 
bursements ...  ...  1,025  19     6       -ort  .c  11 

_  OCZ    10    11 

,.  Loan  Account  (From  Library  Fund)  ...  600    0    0 

Receipts  on  Capital  Account  : — 
To  13  Fellows'  Kntrance  Fees  at  £5  5«.    ...         6S     5     0 
„  34  Vellows'  Difference  of  Kntrance  Fees 

at  £2  2*.  ...  ...  ...        71     8     0 


„  250  Professional  Associates',  Associates'. 

and  ("olnniui    Fellows'   Kntrance 

Fees  at  £3  'As. 
,,  Sale  of  Investments 

Reserve  Fund  :— 
To  Diviik'iids 


139  13     0 


787 
20,105 

10 
14 

0 
4 

21.032 
37 

17 
4 

£33,368     7  10 
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318T  December,  1905.  PAYMENTS. 


£    s.    d.       £    «.    d.        a.    t,    d. 


1905.        Payments  on  Income  Account:— 
ic.  Slat    By   Tranmctiom:    Publication   and  Re- 
porting ... 

Less  sale  of  Tramaetiont 

„  Prof esmonal  Notes :  Publication 

Less  sale  of  Profettional  Notr» 

,,  Salaries,  Pension,  &c. 
„  Wages 

„  rouncil  Medal 

„  Sundry  Disbursements  and  Housekeeper's 

Account 
„  Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps,  General... 
.,       „  Transactions 

,,       „  Professional  Notts 

„  Corporation  Duty,  Rates,  and  Taxes  ... 
.,  Fuel,  Light,  and  Water 
,,  Ground  Rent,  less  Tax 

Less  Amount  received  from  tbe 
Tribunal  of  Appeal 

„  Conversazione 
„  Repairs     ... 

„  Stationery,  Books  of  Account,  &c. 
,,  Country  Meeting  at  Exeter  ... 
„  Printing,  Lithography,  and  Binding  ... 
„  Parliamentary  Papers  and   Periodicals 
„  Provincial     Committees     and     Junior 
Meetings 

„  Law  Charj^es  ?v'  London  Building  Act, 

&c.   ... 
.,  Interest   on    Purchase   Money,   No.   11, 

(Jreat  George  Street,  S.W. 

Loss  ad j  ustment  of  Taxes 

KXAMINATIONS  "  StJSPENSE  "  ACCOUNT  .— 

By  Kii trance  Fees  transferred     ...  ...  270  18     0 

.,  Suhsciiptioiis  tran«*ferred        ...  ...  116  11     0 

„  Exam iiisition  Fees  transferred  ...  110     n     (> 

„  Exaniiiiation  Fee  refunded    ...  ...  110 

408  15     0 

Less  P^xaniiiuition  Fees  received  ...  495  12     0 


686  18 

4 

29  6 

7 

657 

11 

9 

.389  8 

3 

10  10 

0 

378 

18 

a 

2,827  1 

4 

295  2 

0 

3,122 
44 

3 

4 

15 

0 

418 

15 

1 

312  11 

9 

269  1 

2 

95  7 

6 

677 
831 
231 

0 

16 

1 

6 

5 
2 

950  0 

0 

120  0 

0 

ftHO 

0 

0 

245 

5 

2 

153 

16 

8 

79 

12 

(> 

119 

1 

7 

545 

19 

7 

45 

16 

11/ 

615 

12 

5 

8,897 
1.202 

5 
0 

3 

7 

37 

9 

7 

5 

3 

(\ 

32 

6 

7 

3     3     0 

Payments  on  Capital  Account  :— 
Bv   Purchase  of    £2,29S   15*.  6rf.,  Consols 

2f;;.,  2,100  11     2 

,,   Purehase    of    No.     11,    Great     George 

Street,  S.W.    ...  ...  ...20,000     o     0 

.,  Law    Charlies  rr  Purchase  of  No.    11. 

Great  George  Street,  S.W.  ...       230  19     S 

20,230   19     s 

„  Furniture...  ...  ...  ...  217   14     6 

22,  VI 9     5     4 

,.  Cash    at     Bankers    and    in    hands     of 

Secretary,  including  £50  Petty  Ca^^h  <184     7     I 

£3",36><     7  10 

u   2 
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1905. 


Dec.  31  St.  To  Parchiise  of  Books,  Maps.  &c. : — 

General  Library    ...  ...      £46  13     8 

Loan  Library         ...  ...  4  17     6 


51   11  2 

Insurance              ...             ...             .-              ...             ...  4  10  0 

Geological  Cases  and  Trays              ...            ...            ...  112  1.5  0 

Honorarium  for  arrangement  of  Geological  Museum    ...  60  10  0 

Printing                ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  11     9  6 

Annual  Sub.>cription  to  London  Topographical  Society  I     1  0 

Annmnt  of  Depreciation  written  off                 ...             ...  137  10  0 

Balance  curried  forward*  ...             ...             ...             ...  7,760     1  3 

•  Cash  in  hand £     101   17  11 

Ivoan  to  «Teneral  Account     ...      60<J    0  0 

£1,900  Cons(.ls2i%  at  89^   ...  1,695   15  0 
Value  of  Books,  Forestry,  and 

Geological  Collection         ...  5,362     S  4 


£8,139     7  11 


ACCUMULATIONS 


1905.                                                                                                                    £  «.  d, 

J)ec.  31st.  To  Depreciation  on  Furniture                  ...             ...             ...         70  0  0 

„  Law  Costs  in  connection  with  the  London  Building  Act 

Amendment  Bill,  &c.      ...             ...             ...             ...     1,202  0  7 

„  Balance  carried  forward     ...             ...             ...             ...20,117  9  4 


£21,389     9  11 
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GEOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT. 


lyoo. 

Jan.  1st. 
Dec.  31st. 


By  Balance  broaght  forward 
„  Increased  Values  at  this  date,  viz. : — 
Books  purchased 
Books  presented 

„  Dividends  on  £1,900  Consols  2^% 

„  Donations 

„  Increased  value  of  Investments    ... 


£   «.  d. 

... 

7,663  10  3 

...  £51  11  2 
...   23  10  0 

75  1  2 

.. 

45  3  C 

351  8  0 

14  5  0 

190G. 
Jan.  1st.     Bv  Balance  brnni;ht  torward.. 


£8,130     7   II 


£7,760     1     3 


ACCOUNT. 


1905. 


Jan.  1st.     By  Balance  brought  forward 

Dec.  31»t.     „     Exce^>  of  Income  applicable  to  1905      -C  1.434  19  11 
Les>    iiiiioiiiic     transferred     to 

Reserve  Fund  Account  ...  50U     0    0 

,,     I'vXcess  of  Receipts  over  Payments  on  Kxaininations 

Account     ... 
„     E\ces>  at  Receipts  over  Tayments  on  Capital  Account 
.,     Prntit  on  Sale  of  Investments 


£       *.  d, 

18,550     4  4 

934  19  11 

582  Itj  11 

927     3  0 

3S8     5  9 


£21,3fe"J     9   11 


1906. 
Jan.  Ist.  By  Balance  brought  forward 


t:-Jo.il7     9     4 
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"PRIZE  ENDOWMENT' 


1905. 
Dec.  3l8t.  To  decrease  Id  value  of  InrestmentH 

„  Balance  carried  forward 

"PenfoldGift"— 

£503  U.  lU.  India  3% 
Stock  at  96i    ... 

"Beadel  Bequest"— 

£278    0#.     3rf.    Midland 
Railway  2^%   Debenture 
Stock  at  78      ... 
Cash  in  hand  ... 

*' Crawter  Bequest" — 

£254  North  British  Rail- 
way No.  1  Preference 
Stock  at  119    ... 

**  Daniel  Watuey  Gift  "— 
£413  16«.  8^.  New  2^°/^ 
Annuities  at  88 

"  Driver  Bequest  " — 

£440  10«.  %d.  India  3^% 
Stock  at  104^... 

*' Galsworthy  Gift"— 

£500  Courage  k  Co.  3i°/o 
B  Debenture  Stock  at  80 


485     9    8 


216  16  11 
0  14     9 


302 


364     3     5 


460 


400     0     0 


£    ».  i, 

.'VS    3    8 

..  2,229  17    1 


£2,2H8     0    9 


'PRIZE  ENDOWMENT 


1905. 

£    t. 

i. 

Dec.  iilst.  To  Paid  for  '*  Beadel  Prize"     ... 
„   Paid  for  "  Driver  Prize'     ... 
„   Paid  for  "  Crawter  Prize  "... 
,.   Paid  for  "Penfold  Prize  "... 
„   Paid  for  '*  Galsworthy  Prize  " 
„  Balance  carried  forward 

5     0 

15   U 

10     8 

28   19 

3     9 

81      1 

0 
tl 

3 
6 

(> 

1 

£144     9  10 
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CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 


1906. 
Jan.  1st.     By  Balance  brought  forward 


2,288    0    9 


1906. 
Jan.  Ist. 


By  BalaDco  brought  forward 


£2.288     0     9 


£2,229  17     1 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 


1905. 

£      M.      d. 

£     *.     d. 

Jan.  l8t. 

By  Balance  brought  forward 
„  Dividends,  viz. : — 

... 

71   17  10 

"Beadel"  Bequest 

C  12     u 

** Driver"  Bequest 

H  18     «» 

'* Crawler"  Bequest 

9  13     0 

'*  Tenfold  "Gift 

14     6     8 

"Daniel  Watney"  Gift     ... 

9  16     4 

"Galsworthy  "  Gift 

16  12     6 

71   18     6 

„  Excess  of  Expenditure  on  the  • 

*  Driver"  Prize,  trans- 

f erred  to  Revenue  General  Prize  Account  ... 

U  l.S     6 

£144     9  10 


1906. 
Jan.  Isi. 


By  Balance  brought  forward 


£81     1     1 
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APPENDIX  TO  VOL.  XXX VIII. 


iStuuats* 

THOMAS  BANKS  (Fellow)  was  bom  at  Brether- 
ton,  near  Preston,  in  February,  1844,  and  was  educated 
at  Onnskirk  Grammar  School.  On  leaving,  he  was 
articled  to  a  firm  in  Preston,  and  afterwards  took  a 
situation  with  Messrs.  Burd  and  Company,  the  well- 
known  Shrewsbury  firm. 

In  18()9  he  went  to  reside  at  Leigh,  and  became, 
first  assistant  to,  and  then  partner  with,  the  late  Mr. 
Atherton  Selhy. 

In  1874,  he  commenced  on  his  own  account,  and  in 
188 1 ,  the  business  having  greatly  extended,  he  established 
the  tirni  of  Banks,  Fairclough,  and  Stephen,  subsequently 
opening  an  office  at  (10,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

As  a  mining  engineer,  his  work  covered  a  wide  field 
of  operations,  and  he  was  especially  regarded  as  an 
export  on  all  matters  relating  to  collieries  and  coal 
minos.  Me  joined  The  Institution  as  a  Fellow  in 
November,  ISiU. 

His  (loath  ocourrod  in  June,  1905,  from  heart  failure, 
at  the  ago  ot*  (il. 

JOHN  IK^  W  n KN  { Fellow),  an  eminent  Lancashire 
siu'voyor,  start od  Ins  professional  career  as  assistant 
survoyor    to    the    Corporation    of    Preston,   a   position 
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which  he  held  for  four  years.  From  1868  to  1872  he 
was  district  surveyor  for  the  borough  of  Salford,  and  he 
then  became  surveyor  to  the  De  Trafford  Estates.  For 
many  years  he  was  in  business  in  Manchester  as  an 
architect,  valuer  and  surveyor.  Mr.  Bowden  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  on  December  lOth, 
1888. 

He  died  iu  December,  1905. 

ROBERT  ALEXANDER  BRYDEN  (Fellow),  whose 
death  occurred  in  April,  1905,  at  the  age  of  64,  was  a 
native  of  Glasgow.  After  leaving  school  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bell,  architects,  and  gave 
such  proofs  of  ability  and  love  for  his  profession  that 
he  soon  became  chief  assistant  and  later  a  partner  in  the 
firm. 

Some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  are  from  his  designs,  one  of  the  most  notable 
being  the  splendid  pile  in  Bothwell  Street  comprising 
the  Christian  Institute,  the  Bible  Training  Institute, 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Club.  He 
also  gave  special  attention  to  hospital  design. 

His  wide  experience  and  knowledge  brought  him  a 
large  connection  as  a  property  valuer,  and  he  appeared 
as  witness  in  many  important  cases. 

Mr.  Bryden  w-t^'  an  enthusiastic  volunteer,  and  was 
for  some  years  captain  in  the  Lanark  Garrison  Artillery 
Volunteers,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  honorary  major. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in 
November,  IcSDl,  and  since  1878  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

TIMOTHEUS  HENRY  BURD  (Fellow)  was  the  son 
of  Laurence  Burd  of  Shrewsbury.     He  was  born  in  1862, 
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and  was  educated  at  Clifton  College  and  Jesua  Coll^, 
Cambridge.  He  subsequently  joined  the  firm  of  Bunl 
and  Evans,  founded  by  his  grandfather  a  century  ago,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  the  head. 

He  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  land  agency 
business  of  the  firm,  and  acted  personally  for,  among 
others.  Lord  Berwick,  Sir  Raymond  Tyrwhitt  Wilson, 
Bart.,  and  Sir  Bryan  Leighton,  Bart. 

Mr.  BuRD,  not  being  a  man  of  very  robust  health,  did 
not,  apart  from  his  business,  take  any  active  position  in 
public  affiairs ;  he,  like  his  father,  had  considerable 
artistic  ability,  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  painting ; 
he  had  also  a  fancy  for  curios,  of  \Yhich  he  left  a  large 
collection. 

He  died  from  cancer  at  the  early  age  of  43. 

HENRY  HYMAN  COLLINS  (Fellow),  whose 
death  from  pneumonia  and  influenza  occurred  at  his 
residence  in  Maida  Vale  on  13th  December,  1905,  at  the 
age  of  74,  was  for  nearly  30  years  district  surveyor  for 
the  eastern  division  of  the  City  of  London.  He  had  also 
an  extensive  private  practice  as  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, a  large  number  of  City  offices  and  warehouses, 
as  well  as  hospitals  and  country  houses  having  been 
built  from  his  designs.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  since  1859. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  very  early  Member  of  The  Insti- 
tution, having  joined  two  months  after  its  formation  in 
18G8.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  the  Ordinary 
General  Meetings,  and  in  March,  1881,  contributed  a 
most  valuable  Paper  to  the  Transactions  entitled 
*^  Sanitation  as  an  Increment  of  Value  in  House 
'^Property." 

Mr.   Collins   took   a   great    interest  in    municipal 
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affairs,    and    was    an    alderman    of    the    borough    of 
Paddington. 

JOHN  CRAWTER  (Fellow)  waa  bom  at  Cobham  in 
Surrey  on  3rd  October,  1818,  his  father  being  in  practice 
there  as  a  hurveyor.  He  left  in  1853  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Henry  Crawter,  senior,  of  Cheshunt,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death  on  19th  March,  1906.  He  was 
largely  employed  in  tithe  matters,  and  was  for  many 
years  agent  for  the  Meux  Estate,  during  which  period 
over  a  million  of  money  accumulated.  He  was  also 
agent  for  Lord  Chesterfield,  Sir  E.  S.  Hardinge,  Bart., 
and  numerous  other  owners. 

In  1870  he  joined  his  brother  Henry,  an  early  Member 
of  the  Council  and  deputy  surveyor  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  and  the  New  River  Company,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  failing  health. 

In  local  matters  he  was  very  active,  being  church- 
warden, chairman  of  the  Cheshunt  Urban  District 
Council,  trustee  of  the  Building  Society,  foreman  of  the 
Homage  of  the  Court  Baron,  &c. 

Mr.  Crawter  was  a  very  early  Member  of  The 
Institution,  liaving  joined  in  January,  1869. 

JOHN  DANSKEN  (Fellow)  was  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1836,  and  was  educated  at  denominational  schools,  the 
Glasgow  Athenaeum  evening  classes,  and  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
D.  Smellie,  and  acted  as  his  chief  assistant  for  several 
years.  From  1858  till  1890  he  was  in  business  on  his 
own  account  as  a  quantity  surveyor  and  valuer,  and  in 
1890  he  took  into  partnership  his  former  chief  assistant 
Mr.    Pardie.      Mr.    Daxsken    acted    for   H.M.   Inland 
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Revenue  Department,  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  the 
Glasgow  District  Lunacy  Board,  and  other  public  bodies, 
and  was  employed  by  the  late  Lord  Blantyre  for  over 
41  years. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Listitution  on 
4th  November,  1891. 

Mr.  Dansken's  death  took  place  on  Ist  November, 
1905,  from  acute  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  69. 

ADOLPHUS  FINN  (Fellow)  was  the  sixth  son  of 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Finn,  of  Denge  Marsh,  Lydd.  He 
was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reeve  and  Finn, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  largest  farmers  and  graziers  in 
Romney  Marsh,  occupying  upwards  of  1,200  acres  in 
addition  to  land  which  he  managed  as  agent. 

Mr.  Finn  was  by  birth  a  freeman  of  the  borough  of 
Lydd,  and  under  the  old  regime  he  for  many  yeai-s  held 
the  position  of  chamberlain.  On  the  incorporation  of 
the  borough  he  was  unanimously  elected  treasurer,  and 
held  that  post  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the 
burgesses  until  his  death. 

He  joined  The  Institution  in  1891,  and  died  in 
July,  1905. 

GEORGE  SPALDING  FLEETWOOD  (Professional 
Associate)  served  his  articles  with  Messrs.  Widnall  and 
Trollopc,  and  afterwards  joined  his  father,  Mr.  George 
Fleetwood,  in  business  as  a  quantity  surveyor. 

He  became  a  J  Professional  Associate  in  1896. 

Dr.  WILLIAil  FREAM  (Associate)  was  born  in 
Gloucester,  in  1855,  and,  obtaining  a  scholarship  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  while  still  a  youth,  had 
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his  undoubted  talents  directed  towards  the  study  of 
rural  science,  a  subject  for  which  he  had  always  a  natural 
inclination. 

In  1877  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 
Two  years  later  he  accepted  the  post  of  Lecturer  in 
Botany  at  Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  in  1880 
he  founded  the  Downton  Agricultural  College  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  Wrightson.  As  a  wi'iter  on 
agricultural  subjects  he  was  best  known,  his  articles 
under  the  heading  of  Agriculture,  which  have  appeared 
weekly  in  the  Times  since  1894,  being  recognised  as 
models  of  agricultural  journalism. 

Dr.  Fream  had  been  an  Associate  of  The  Institution 
for  20  years,  and  had  long  acted  as  Examiner  in  Agricul- 
ture and  kindred  subjects  for  the  Intermediate  and 
Final  Examinations. 

HERBERT  FURBER  (Fellow),  head  of  the  old- 
established  firm  of  Messrs.  Furber,  of  Warwick  Court, 
High  Holborn,  died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  on  2nd 
March,  1906. 

He  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  consulting  valuer  to  the  London  County 
Council,  and  frequently  appeared  as  an  expert  witness 
in  claims  for  compensation  and  other  cases.  A  large 
amount  of  business  was  carried  through  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement.  He  was 
engaged  in  most  of  the  cases  of  the  London  United 
Tramways  undertaking  and  the  Middlesex  Electric 
Tramways.  Mr.  Furber  joined  The  Institution  in 
March,  1882. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  G4ZE  (Fellow)  was  born  in 
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1838  at  Higham.  On  finishing  his  education  he  was 
articled  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Atkins,  and  afterwards 
entered  upon  possession  of  Morton  Hall  Farm  of  about 
700  acres.  Here,  besides  farming,  he  conducted  the 
business  of  a  valuer.  Next  he  took  a  farm  under  Lord 
Henniker,  at  Thornbean,  and  finally  became  the  occupier 
of  Frenze  Hall,  near  Diss. 

Mr.  Gaze  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in 
December,  1889.  He  died  in  July,  1905,  in  his  68th 
year. 

WILLIAM  GOLDSMITH  (Fellow),  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  William  Wooldridge  Goldsmith,  was  bom  on 
4th  April,  1857. 

After  leaving  school  he  was  articled  to  Messrs. 
Osborn  and  Russell  for  three  years,  remaining  with  thera 
as  assistant  until  their  dissolution  of  partnership  in  1880, 
when  he  started  on  his  own  account.  Among  other 
appointments  he  held  the  posts  of  surveyor  to  the 
Imperial  Fire  Office  and  the  Lion  Insurance  Company. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in  1891, 
and  had  been  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  since  1882. 

He  died  on  the  14th  April,  1906,  after  three  days' 
illness,  at  the  early  age  of  49. 

SPENCER  W.  GORE  (Fellow),  who  died  on  the 
20th  April,  1906,  aged  56,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Gore.  Educated  at  Harrow,  he  after- 
wards received  practical  instruction  in  agricultural 
matters  on  a  Lincolnshire  farm.  Entering  the  office  of 
Mr.  Edmund  James  Smith,  he  became  a  partner  in  1874, 
and  on  that  gentleman's  death  in  1880  succeeded  to  the 
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Eeceivership  of  the  Crown  Northern  Estates,  the  firm 
also  holding  the  agency  of  the  northern  estates  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Among  other  matters  in 
which  Mr.  Gore  was  interested,  the  problem  of  adapting 
auto-motor  power  to  general  agricultural  purposes 
engaged  his  attention. 

JAMES  GREEN  (Fellow)  was  born  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  1838,  and  commenced  his  professional  career 
as  articled  pupil  to  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 
and  Company.  In  1860  he,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Henry  W'eatherall,  founded  the  now  well-known  firm  of 
Weatherall  and  Green. 

Mr.  Green  held  numerous  public  appointments.  He 
was  on  the  list  of  consulting  valuers  and  surveyors  for 
several  departments  of  His  Majesty's  Government  as  well 
as  for  the  London  County  Council  and  various  public 
and  private  corporations  and  companies,  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  He  was  also  very  largely  employed 
in  railway  and  other  compensation  cases,  both  on  behalf 
of  companies  and  claimants. 

Mr.  Green  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  all  inquiries  held  during  his  lifetime  on  the 
subject  of  betterment  in  Manchester  and  London,  the 
London  betterment  inquiries  comprising,  among  others, 
those  in  respect  of  the  Tower  Bridge  approaches  and 
the  Strand  and  Tottenham  Court  Road  Improvements. 
He  was  also  the  umpire  appointed  to  value  the  whole 
of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramway  System  on  its 
acquisition  by  the  London    County  Council. 

Mr.  Green  acted  largely  as  arbitrator  and  umpire  in 
matters  arising  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  and  the 
HousiniT  of  the  Workincr  Classes  Act. 
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He  joined  The  Institution  in  January,  1882. 
His  death,  at  the  age  of  68,  took  place  in  December, 
1905. 

THOMAS  JAMES  HANKINSON  (Fellow),  whose 
death  occuiTed  in  December,  1905,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hankinson,  and  came  of  an  old  Lancashire 
family.     In  1858  he  took  up  business  in  Bournemouth. 

For  over  40  years  he  was  agent  for  the  Branksome 
Estate,  rapidly  developing  land  which  in  early  days  was 
a  mere  tract  of  heathland  and  bog,  but  which  ultimately 
became  very  valuable,  with  a  considerable  rent-roll. 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  town  of  Bournemouth 
and  a  prominent  part  in  its  government,  having  been 
twice  chairman  of  the  old  Board  of  Improvement  Com- 
missioners and  the  first  Mayor  after  its  incorporation. 

Mr.  Hankinson  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institu- 
tion on  6th  January,  1890. 

ROBERT  WILKIN  HEDLEY  (Fellow),  after 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  surveying  as  pupil 
and  assistant  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fenwick  Hedley,  for  five  years,  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hedley,  Mason,  and  Hedley  on  its  formation  in 
1876.  As  an  expert  rating  surveyor  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  all  parts  of  southern  England,  and  notably  at 
the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  and  he  had  also  a  wide  connec- 
tion in  South  Wales. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  on  the 
11th  February,  1884,  and  died  in  December  last,  at  the 
age  of  51. 

GEORGE  THOMPSON  HEWETT  (Professional 
Associate)  was  educated  at  the  Castle  School,  Guildford. 
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After  leaving  school  he  was  for  some  few  years  assistant 
to  his  father,  who  had  a  considerable  agricultural  valua- 
tion practice,  and  on  his  death  went  into  the  office  of 
Mr.  William  Lee,  becoming  a  partner  in  1892. 

Mr.  Hewett  was  the  chairman  of  the  Pullenham 
Parish  Council  and  churchwarden  of  the  parish  church. 
Until  recently  he  farmed  a  considerable  amount  of  land. 

He  became  a  Professional  Associate  of  The  Insti- 
tution on  4th  October,  1893.  His  death  occurred  in 
February,  1906. 

JOHN  HOLME  (Fellow),  whose  death  occurred  in 
August,  1905,  at  the  age  of  75,  was  a  well-known  land 
agent  in  Westmoreland,  acting  for  many  years  as  agent 
for  the  Dallam  Tower  Estates  and  other  properties  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  valuer,  and  was  also 
largely  engaged  in  arbitration  work. 

Mr.  Holme  took  a  great  interest  in  the  local  govern- 
ment .of  his  county,  being  a  member  of  the  County 
Council  of  Westmoreland  and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
and  the  Standing  Joint  Committees. 

In  1904-  he  was  elected  an  alderman.  He  was  alw) 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  his 
county. 

Mr.  Holme  joined  The  Institution  on  9th  November, 
1885,  and  w<is  the  first  chairman  of  the  Cumberland  Jan  d 
Westmoreland  Provincial  Committee. 


SAMUEL  KINGSTON  (Fellowj,  who  was  born 
December  9ch,  1829,  entered  his  father's  business  and  in 
time  became  its  head,  being  joined  80  years  ac^o  by  his 
nephew.     He  was  also  a  well-known  agriculturist,  havin<» 
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several  large  farms  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Spalding, 
and  owning  a  considerable  amount  of  property  in  the 
difltrict  and  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Mr.  Kingston  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institu- 
tion in  May,  1882.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Valuers'  Association  and  the  Wisbech 
and  District  Valuers'  Association,  and  a  founder  and 
early  president  of  the  Lincolnshire  Land  Agents'  and 
Tenant  Ri^ht  Valuers'  Association. 

His  death  occurred  on  Wednesday,  6th,  September, 
1905,  at  the  age  of  76. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  MARGETTS  (Fellow),  whose 
doath  occurred  in  May,  1905,  at  the  age  of  66,  began  his 
professional  career  in  1856  as  articled  pupil  to  the  late 
Mr  John  Holbeche  of  Birmingham.  Five  years  later 
ho  joined  the  firm  of  John  Margetts  and  Son,  and 
eventually  became  its  head.  He  was  gi'eatly  esteemed 
as  an  umpire  by  Midland  valuers. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  on 
January  24th,  1887. 

MARTIN  NOCKOLDS  (Fellow),  whose  death  at 
the  at^e  of  00  occurred  in  May,  1906,  was  educated  at 
Hu(rby,  and  obtained  his  earliest  professional  training  as 
a  pupil  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Glutton.  Succeeding  his 
father  as  the  head  of  an  old-established  land  agency  busi- 
ness at  SailVon  Walden,  he  acted  as  agent  for  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  L)rd  Braybrooke,  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  and  several 
Cambridge  Colletre  estates,  besides  being  largely  em- 
ployetl  in  compensation  and  valuation  work.  In  1900 
Mr.  Nockolds'  two  sons  were  taken  into  partnership 
b)'  him. 

He  had  always  interested  himself  in  the  local  govern- 
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meat  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  had  held  several  paUie 
oifices  at  Satfron  Walden. 

His  connection  with  The  Institution  had  extended 
over  30  vears^ 


JOHN  PRICE  -FeUow)  was  educated  at  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School  and  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity. In  1S71  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Hartley  Watson  of 
Manchester,  and  in  1374  obtained  an  appointment  as 
engineer  to  the  contractor  of  the  HoUinwo^xl  Branch  of 
the  Lancvshire  and  Yorkshire  Railway.  L\ter  on  he 
entered  the  otfice  cf  Mr.  Arthur  Jacobs,  who  was  engag.**! 
as  consulting  engineer  in  the  drainage  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  and  when  that  gentleman  was  appointed 
engineer  to  Salford  Corporation  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Price.  In  this  way  his  career  was  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  ser%nce,  and  later  he  Wiis  appointed 
consecutively  surveyor  to  the  Barton  Sanitary  Authority, 
near  Manchester,  surveyor  to  the  Toxteth  Park  Local 
Board,  Liverpool,  and  assistant  city  engineer  to  the 
Liverpool  Corporation.  In  l'S96  he  went  j\s  assistant 
survevor  and  eiiipneer  to  the  city  of  Birmingham,  being 
pruinotej  to  the  chief  appointment  two  years  later.  His 
work  in  Fjinniiiixham  in  connection  with  the  sewerage 
scliemes,  the  diversion  of  the  River  Rea,  and  the  Small 
Heath  Viaduct  will  long  bear  witness  to  his  ability  a*^ 
surveyor  to  the  hjcal  authority,  and  his  death  at  the 
earlv  a^^e  of  51  was  felt  to  be  a  severe  k>ss  to  the  citv. 

Mr.  Pkk'e,  wiio  liad  been  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution 
since  1891,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

CHARLES  RIGG  (Fellow)  came  of  an  old  Cumber- 
X  2 
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land  yeoman  family.  His  earliest  professional  training 
was  as  pupil  to  a  land  agent  near  Sheffield^  and  in  1878 
he  started  business  in  Cardiff  as  estate  agent  and 
architect,  being  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Mackintosh 
Estate.  In  that  capacity  he  had  a  large  share  in  the 
development  of  Cardiff  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

He  was  a  keen  volunteer,  being  hon.  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  local  corps  from  1895  to  1901,  when  he 
'esigned  his  commission.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
The  Institution  in  1891. 

DAVID  JAMES  ROSS  (Professional  Associate)  was 
articled  in  1861  to  Mr.  John  Foster  Pickering,  and  in 
1871  began  his  oflScial  career  by  joining  the  engineers' 
staff  of  the  City  Corporation  under  the  late  Colonel 
Haywood.  Promotion  followed  from  time  to  time  until, 
in  1897,  the  old  Sewei-s  Commission  having  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  Corporation,  his  services  were  retained 
as  ent^ineer  to  the  Public  Health  Department. 

Mr.  Ross  was  responsible  for  many  important  works 
during  his  period  of  office,  the  widening  of  Fleet  Street 
and  Lower  Tli  inies  Street  being  among  the  best 
known. 

He  had  been  a  Professional  Associate  of  The  Institu- 
tion since  1^84,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Enirineers. 


RICHARD    ARTHUR    HAMILTON     SEYMGLTl 

(Fellow;  was  for  several  years  assistant  to  Mr.  F.  L. 
Light fojt,  and  afterwards  sub-agent  on  the  Elarl  of 
Ronisey's  estates  in  Kent.  In  1(S79  he  was  appointed 
agent  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hrassey  of  Preston  Hall,  Maidstone. 
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Mr.  Seymour  was  elected  a  Professional  Associate  in 
1882,  and  transferred  to  the  Fellowship  in  1886. 


ROBERT  SCOTT  (Fellow)  was  articled  to  Messrs. 
Shields  and  Duff,  measurers,  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
entered  their  service  as  assistant.  In  1874  he  com- 
Fnenced  business  in  Glasgow  on  his  own  account  as 
a  measurer,  and  continued  in  practice  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  became  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in  1897,  and 
was  a  Past  President  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Measurers. 


JOHN  SHAW  (Past  President),  by  whose  death 
The  Institution  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  another  of  its 
oldest  friends,  began  his  professional  life  67  years  ago, 
being  articled  to  Mr.  Harding,  a  laud  agent  at  Burton-on- 
Trenl,  in  the  old  tithe  commutation  days.  The  grounding 
he  then  received  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after  years, 
and  was  supplemented  some  ten  years  later  by  experience 
gained  during  the  great  raihvay  boom,  in  the  surveys 
for  which  he  took  an  active  part. 

In  1841>  he  began  to  practise  on  his  own  account  in 
Derljy,  iind  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  best 
known  linns  of  land  agents  and  surveyors  in  the  Mid- 
lands. His  connection  with  raihvay  work  continued 
throughout  liis  business  career,  the  Midland  Railway  in 
particular  taking  advantage  of  his  services  on  the  occasion 
of  many  important  surveys.  He  was  also  frecjuently 
♦Miga^ed,  on  one  sirle  or  the  other,  in  enclosure  questions 
an«i  claims  under  the  Lands  Clauses  and  other  Acts,  either 
as  arbitrator  or  umpire,  his  well-known   ui)rightness  of 
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character  and  sterling  good  sense,  together  with  his 
marked  ability  and  foresight  in  business  matters,  having 
early  pointed  to  his  peculiar  fitness  for  such  appoint- 
ments. 

Equally  well  known  was  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  agricul- 
tural world.  As  agent  for  thf*  large  estates  of  Sir 
Vauncey  Harpur  Crewe  in  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Staffordshire,  as  well  as  for  other  landownera,  he 
came  into  contact  with  farmers  over  a  widely  differing 
range  of  country,  and  thus  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
agricultural  matters  second  to  none  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  which  he  was  always  pleased  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  any  to  whom  it  might  be  of  service. 

On  the  estates  for  which  he  acted  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  kindly  adviser  and  friend,  while  the 
improvements  which  were  carried  out  during  his  period 
of  agency,  especially  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  and 
cottages,  will  serve,  for  many  years  to  come,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  wisdom  of  his  direction. 

Mr.  Shaw  retired  from  active  work  in  1904,  having 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  business  in  Derby  in 
1809. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  The  Institution  in  1876, 
and  from  the  first  showed  his  interest  in  its  welfare  by 
attending  meetings  and  contributing  to  the  Traiisacticms. 
In  1877  lie  read  a  valuable  Paper  on  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act,  1876,  and  this  he  followed  up  in  1884 
with  an  ecjually  able  treatise  on  Farm  Tenancy  Agree- 
ments (Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883).  His  last  Paper 
before  The  Institution  was  delivered  on  his  election  as 
President  in  1900,  he  having  become  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  1887.  On  that  occasion  his  Opening  Address 
dealt  mainly  with  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
agricultural    methods   and    prices   during   the    lengthy 
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period  of  his  experience,  and  formed  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion towards  the  history  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  rather  shy  and  retiring  in  character 
and  a  man  of  few  words,  but  he  was  endowed  with  a 
persuasive  manner  that  often  stood  him  in  better  stead 
than  vehemence  or  self-assertion.  Nothing  was  more 
noticeable  in  him  than  his  unfailing  courtesy  on  all 
occasions,  and  his  real  kindness  of  heart.  It  may  be 
said  of  him,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  type  of  surveyor  bred  and 
trained  in  the  strenuous  times  of  60  years  ago,  when  the 
capable  men  in  the  profession  were  besieged  with  work 
of  the  most  varied  character,  demanding  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  busmess  capacity  of  the  highest  order. 

Of  late  years  failing  health  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  The 
Institution,  but  to  the  last  his  advice  and  assistance  was 
readily  given  when  required  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
Council. 

OSWALD  FRANCIS  STENNING  (Fellow)  was 
educated  at  Blackheath  and  Wimbledon,  and  then  at 
Haileybury.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  his  father's 
office,  being  subsequently  admitted  to  partnership. 
At  the  age  of  »31  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  and  during  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  1905  he  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the 
City  Companies  and  the  Associated  Landowners  in 
opposing  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  London 
BiiiUling  Acts.  His  death  at  the  early  age  of  33  was 
due  to  bloofi -poisoning  following  upon  an  accident  to 
the  knee  at  cricket. 

Mr.  Stexxinc;  had  been  a  Member  of  The  Institution 
since  11)02. 
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FREDERICK  JOHN  TURNER  (Fellow)  was  bora 
ill  Yorkshire  in  1824,  and  articled  to  the  late  Mr.  John 
Homcastle  of  Firbeck,  who  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
business  as  land  agent  and  valuer,  and  was  largely 
employed  in  tithe  apportionments  and  inclosure  awards. 
Experience  of  London  work  was  afterwards  added  to  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Turner  spending  some 
time  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Sherrard  and  Hall,  C.E., 
Westminster. 

His  tirst  appointment  was  as  agent  to  Colonel  Clowes 
at  Broughton,  Manchester,  but  this  he  relinquished  in 
1 858  on  being  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  estates  in  Ayrshire.  In  1878  his  Grace 
appointed  him  agent  to  the  Welbeck  Estate,  as  well  as 
commissioner  and  general  manager  for  the  Ayrshire  and 
Caithness  properties,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  decease. 

On  his  80th  birthday  Mr.  Turner  was  presented  by 
the  Welbeck  Estate  tenants  with  his  portrait  in  oils 
executed  by  Sir  George  Reid,  together  with  an  illumi- 
nated address  and  other  marks  of  their  esteem  and 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Turner  had  been  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution 
since  1883.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Nottingham  and  Ayrshire,  and  was  an  Inspector  under 
the  Land  Division  of  the  Board  of  Asfriculture. 


CHARLES  ALEXANDER  WHITE  (Fellow),  whose 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74,  took  place  in  October 
last,  began  business  as  a  land  agent  and  surveyor  in  his 
father's  office,  being  admitted  a  partner  in  1850.  Under 
the  title  of  Messrs.  White  and  Sons,  the  firm  has  become 
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well  known,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking 
and  Leatherhead,  but  in  Sussex^  Rent^  and  Hampshire^  as 
land  and  tithe  agents,  surveyors  and  auctioneers.  Mr. 
Charles  White  undertook  the  land  agency  part  of  the 
business,  acting  for  Mr.  R.  Barclay,  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor, 
and  other  landowners.  He  also  acted  as  official  valuer 
to  the  Dorking  Urban  and  Rural  District  Council.  He 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  since  1891,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Valuers 
Association. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  WHITE  (Fellow)  was  articled 
lo  his  father  Mr.  Benjamin  White,  formerly  surveyor  to 
the  London  Hospital,  to  whose  business  he  ultimately 
succeeded.  He  acted  as  surveyor  to  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund,  and  had  the  management  of  the  London 
estates  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Lawrence  and  the  late  Canon 
Mason. 

He  became  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in  1891. 


GEORGE  DAVYS  EDWARD  WIGLEY  (Fellow), 
whose  death  occurred  at  the  ago  of  64,  was  well  known 
as  a  land  agent  in  Buckinghani.shire  and  the  Midland 
Counties,  where  he  acted  for  a  large  number  of  land- 
owners, including  the  Earl  of  Lytton  and  Mr.  Selby 
Lowndes.  He  had  also  an  extensive  business  as  a 
valuer  and  auctioneer. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in  1<SOO. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Herts,  Beds,  and  Bucks 
Valuers'  Association,  of  the  Midland  Counties  Teiiant- 
Right  Valuers'  Association,  and  of  other  profussional 
bodies. 
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Sir  JACOB  WILSON,  K.C.V.O.  (Fellow),  by  whose 
death  the  agricultural  world  loses  one  of  its  most 
prominent  figures,  was  born  in  1 836,  and  was  grounded 
in  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  at  the  Royal  Agi-icul- 
tural  College,  Cirencester,  obtaining  the  diploma  of 
membership  in  1855.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to 
obtain  by  examination  the  membership  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  agent  to  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville  and  other  landowners  in  the  north  of 
England. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1889  he  was  appointed  Agricultural  Adviser  and  Direc 
tor  of  the  Land  Division,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1902.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  that  Sir  Jacob  was  best 
known.  So  long  ago  as  1 8(35  lie  was  elected  a  member 
of  its  Council,  and  in  1875  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
hon.  director  of  the  show,  a  position  he  held  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Society  for  18  years.  Tlie 
energy  which  he  displayed  in  everything  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  Society  or  with  agriculture  generally, 
combined  with  his  bonhomie,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
courteous  manner,  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

He  was,  in  1887,  elected  the  first  chairman  of  the 
newly  constituted  Northern  Counties  Provincial  Com- 
mittee of  The  Institution. 

iSiR  Jacoh  Wilson,  whose  experience  was  called 
upon  in  connection  with  many  Government  inquiries, 
acted  as  cliairnuiii  upon  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Depression,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Horse-breeding,  and  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
The  Institution  since  1888. 
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EDMUND  WOODTHORPE,  M.A.  Oxon  (Fellow), 
received  his  professional  education  first  at  the  hands  of 
his  father,  the  late  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  F.S.I.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
and  afterwards  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Somers 
Clarke.  He  acted  later  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys  and  to  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A. 

In  1889  he  was  appointed  district  surveyor  to  the 
northern  division  of  the  City  of  London. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in  189], 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  of  the  Architectural  Association. 

JAMES  WRIGHT  (Fellow)  was  articled  to  Benjamin 
Wilson,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  and  afterwards 
carried  on  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  land  agent 
and  surveyor.  Among  others  he  managed  the  Nun- 
appleton  Estate,  and  the  Rawcliffe  and  other  estates 
belonging  to  Mr.  Ralph  Creyke. 

He  b»?canie  a  Fellow  of  The  Institution  in  1891. 
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LIBRARY. 

DONATIONS   OF  BOOKS,  MAPS,  &c.. 
June  Ut,  1905,  to  May  31$t,  19or,. 


Association  of  I^nd  Valua 

tion   Assessors  for     Scot-  ^  ••  Procrc  clings,"  1904  and  1905 
land 


DoNORB.  Title  of  Work. 

Accountant,  Editor  of  the...    "  The  Accountant,"  1905-1906. 

/  **  New  South  Wales.    Annual  Report  of  the 

A,enU.e„eral     for     ^'^^  \ ..  i^T^ZS^  ^^^ itU"^' ITl^'"^'. 

.>()ntn  waJea partment  of  Public  Works  for  the  year 

'      ended  30th  June,  1904." 

'^  toi^oUhT^  ^'"^!^''  '"^"^'"l"  ^^^  Agricultural  Gazette,"  1905.19O(> 
Architrci,  Editor  of  the    ...     '*  The  Architect,"  1905-1900. 

I  Valua-") 

r     Scot-  V  •'  Pr 

Auctioneers*  Institute        ...     '*  Yenr-l^ook  and  Diary  for  1906." 

Hnthand  West  and  Southern)  .,  ,,  ,.        .,  t^     _xi  o     •  i        •  m.^.- 

Omnties  Society  ...  )     l^'oceedings, '  Fourth  Series, vol.  XYi.  190*.. 

I  Bellewes,  G.  O.  "  Notes  on  the  Life   and 

r.ellcwes,  G.  O j       Works    of    John    Laurence,    Rector    of 

f       Bshop  Wearmouth,  1721-1732." 

J  Nisl.ct,    J.,    "The    Forester,    a    Practical 
Hlackwotid,  W.,  and  Sors...<      Treatise  on  British  Forestry  and  ArUori- 
t     culture."     2  vols.    1905 

i»        .  (  "  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural 

"^"' '^ i      Society,"  vol.9,  part  2.  ISSO. 

u         ,   r,,  /  Bre\vi>,    R.,  and    Briilge,    E.,   "  Licensinj^ 

Drew  IS,  X.    ...         .••         ...i       /~^i      i      ?• 
'  \^      Calendar. 

^<^tt    ^*'!!''''':..^'"'!!'i''The  British  Architect."  1905-1906. 

British       Fire       Prevention )  "  ^ire  Tests  with  Doors."     Two  parte, 
ronunittee  J  -  l^u'e  lests  with  Ilooi-s.       Four  parta. 


...I       ^ 


ire  Tests  with  Partitions." 
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/  Royal     Commission     on    Coal      Supplies. 

[      Reports,   Minutes    of   Kridence,  Appen- 

_,   ^       ...  \      dices.  Maps,  &c.,  3  vols.,  19l>3-1906. 

Brown,  G.  TurviUe  ...     ^^^^^i    Commission  on    Mininp   Royalties, 

f       Fiual   Report,  and   Second   Report    and 

Evidence,  1891.1S93. 

nuildir.  Editor  of  the       ...    "  The  Builder,"  1905-1906. 

Builder*     Journal,   Editorj„xhe  Builders' Journal,"  1905-1906. 
of  the        / 

^^oMhr'  ^T'^'':.^^"^'^'}  •*  The  Builders'  Reporter,"  1905-1906. 
Building XfW8.  Editor  of  the    "  The  Buildiug  News,*'  1905-1906. 

fBnrr,  F.  M.,  "  Cremation,  especially  in 
relation  to  Public  Health  and  the  Plan- 
ning and  Conduct  of  Crematoria  in 
England,''  uV.S. 

iKonstam.  E.    M.,  ''Rates    and    Taxes,   a 
Buttcrworth  &  Co.  ...   ,      Practical  Guide."     1906. 

Chartered       Institute       of  I  .,  Transactions,"  Vol.  23,  1904.190o. 
Patent  Agents     1 

^!i^    .    *"^,  ^     ?^f^^°^^*^)«Transacti(H.s,"  46th  Session,  1904-1906. 
Engineers' Society  ..,) 

/Clarke,     A.     D.,     "Cottages     for     Rural 
Clarke,  A.  D \     I^lxnirers."  1905. 

Contract  JovrnaLmitor  of^.^j^^  Contract  Journal,"  1905-1906. 
the S 

r  *■  The  Country    Gentlemen's    E>tate    Book, 
Co  11 11 1  r  y  G  c  n  1 1  e  m  e  n's  I       1  •.♦():)." 

AsscK-iiirion  "i  "  Estate  Magazine  "  for  Angnst,  Septeml^er, 

1^      and  Otoher,  190.'.. 

,,           .  J   Crow,  A..   "The  Architects'  Law  Reports 

^^^^"^ I       and  Review."  Vol.  2.     19<».-,. 

„    „    .  CHunl,    R.    M.,   "Principles   of   Citv'   Land 

Delves,  R.  H.  A ^      Values,"  2nd  edition.     l9o:>. 

_.  ,          „  I  Dicksee,  B.,  *' The  London  Buildin''  Acts 

Dicksee,  B |      1.SU4-19()5." 

Dou>e[t,  (\  F Dowsett,  C.  F.,  «  Aesthetic  Acres.'*     I'.i0:>. 

!'  "  British  Standard  Specification  for  Struc- 
tural Steel  for  Shiphuilding." 
••British  Standurd  l'i,,e  Threads  for  Ir.... 
or  Steel  Pipes  and  lubes. 
"  British  Standard  Screw  Threads." 
Report  on  Progress  ot  Work  from  January, 
1901  to  July  19U5. 
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Ertate»  <7a«tt..  Editor  of  1..^^,  Estates  Ga«tte,"  1905-1906. 
toe...        .••        ...        ...)  ' 

!  Newton,  £.  "  A  Book  of  Country  Hoiueaw** 
1903. 
Cranfieid,  S.  W.,  and  Potter.  H.  I.,  "  Houaes 
for  the  Working  Classes,*'  2nd  edition. 
^      1904. 

^V/?Z<i,  Editor  of  the  ...    "  The  Field,"  1905-1906. 

!Gill,  J.  H.  W.,  "  Some  Notes  on  Stadia 
Work  with  Ordinary  InBtromentB."  Tvo 
copies. 

n^*^^   piio,.i««  w  5  Shanghai  Society  of  Engineers  and  Ardd- 

Godfrey.  Charles  H.  ...  J     ^^^^^ .,  proceedings,"  Vol.  5,  1906, 

I  Melbonme    and    Metropolitan    Board    of 

Hareton,  A \      Works.     Water  Supply.   Sewerage,  &c. 

I       Photographic  views.     1906. 

Highland  and  Agriculturan  "  Transactions."  5th  series.     Vols.  17  and 
Society  of  Scotland       .../      18.     1905-1906. 

{Leaning,  J.,  "  Bailding  Specifications." 
1001  !^  ^ 

t   Highland  and  Agricaltural  Society  of  Soot- 
Hooper,  Cecil  H !       land,  "Transactions,"  Vols.  15,  16,  17, 

I       1903-1905. 

IfoTtindtnre     JmLvnal   of  A  ,,  r^^^  ZoT,ru^\  of  Horticulture,"  1905-1906. 
Editor  of  the       S 

„     ^      ^    __  I  Hughes,  G.  H.,  "  Practical  Notes  on  Water- 
Hughes,  G.  H j      ^.orks  Construction."     1905. 

Illustrated  Offiriul  Journal  \  "  The  Hlustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents)/' 
(Patrnts),  Editor  of  the.../     1905-190r>. 

Institute  of  Chartered   Ac-  iList  of   Members,  Charter,  and  Bye-laws, 
countants )      1905. 

institution     of     Civil     En-")      .^  ,.        „ -^  ,     ,^.,       ,„^  ,«^,  ,«^. 

.Sneers      3      Proceedings,"  Vols.  159  to  102, 1904-190.5 


Institutiim     of      Electrical  f  ,  ^  1  .,  o      ■      ini»- 

Fncr5«*»Prw  JoUfUal,        SCSSIOU  19()0- 


1906. 


Institution    of     Mechanican      _,  ,.        „  ,  ,,       ,^«. 

Engineers     y"  Proceedings,"  January  to  May,  190o. 

Institution       of        Mining (  Griffith,   G.    L.,    ** Notes  of    Surveys  and 
Engineers )       and  Le veilings  in  Canada."     1904. 

Junior        Institution         ofK-p  ^.        „  ,r  ,  , ,    ,r^o  ww^ 

Engineers.  )      transactions,"  Vol.  14,  1903-1904. 
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ir«««^«  n    n  f  Kenjon,  G.  C,  **  Notes  on  Dock  Construe 

Kenyon,  G.  C |     ^^^  »     19Q5 

^E^tor  ^/the''   ..^'''''^'f:^  "  '^^^  ^°^  ^«^^*«'  Record,"  1905-1906. 
Land  Agents*  Society        ...    "  Journal,"  Vol.  4,  1905. 
Land  and  Water,  Editor  of    "  Land  and  Water,"  1905-1906. 

,  .    ^  „  ( Lemmoin-CannoD,  H.,    "  Modem     Sewage 

Lemmom-Cannon,  H.        ...  ^     Disposal." 

Local  Government  Journal t\^^  The  Local   Government  Journal,"  1905- 
Editor  of  the       ...         ...  \     1906. 

London      and       Middlesex )"  Transactions/   New  Series,  Vol.  1,  Part  .\ 
Archaeological  Society  ...(      1905 

,„     ,  ^  <"  Martin's    Tables,    or    one   Language   in 

Martin,  Alfred  J \     Commerce.' 

-»r    X.-      A    v       T  r*  Sewage    Purification    Works    for    Small 

Martin,  Arthur  J j      Populations."     1904. 

Municipal  Engineen* ")  ''  Municipal       Engineers'      Specification," 

Spfcifivation,  Editor  of...  j      No.  1. 

,  *'  Transactions,"  Vol.  52,  Part  8  ;  Vol.  53, 
^r      ^     .  ^     ,     ^  X     ^.x  .  Part  5  ;  Vol.  54,  Part  8  ;  Vol.  56,  Part  4  ; 

North  of  England  Institute        ^^^  Vol.  56,  Part  1. 
of  Mining  and  Mechanical .   Report  of  the  Committee  on   Mechanical 

Kngineers...  j       c^al     Cutting,      Part      2.         Heading 

'        Machines. 

Tenfold,  J.  W Day,  L.  F.,  "  Letteringin  Ornament."  1902. 

I   Birmingham    Public    Works    Department, 

Price,  John  j       Sewer  Ventilation  and  Flushing.   Replies 

f       from  various  Cities  and  Towns. 

^' Edkor^ofThe*''^    i?^^«'«%  j  *.  The  Property  Market  Review,"  1905-1906 
PuMio  Workjf,  Editor  of  ...     "  Public  Works."  1905-190r». 

i  Robinson,    H.,    "  Sewerage     and      SewMge 
Robinson,  Professor  H       ...  ^      Disposal."     2nd  Edition. 

,  Shenton,  11.  C.  IL,  *'  The  Water  Supply  of 
i       Villages  and  Small  Towns.' 
I  Shenton,  II.  C.  H.,  "  The   McHleni   Treat- 
1      nient  of  Sewage."     2nd  E<liti(m. 

The  Local  Government  Annual  and  Official 
Rogers,  S.  Ivlgecumbe       ...  s^       Directory,  llH)r». 

Departmental  Decisions  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, &c.  No.  1.  Michaelmas  to  (  hrist- 
mas,  VM)u. 
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Roval   Agricultural  College \**  Agricultural     Students'     Gazette/*    for 
Students*  Club  ...  ...  j     August  and  December,  1905. 

Royal   Agricultural   Society  >  „  j^^^^j  »  Vol.  66, 1905. 
of  England  J 

,      .,  r  «  Journal,"  Vol.  30,  190#,  and  for  August 

Royal  Engineer  Institute  ...|      ^^  October,  1905. 

Royal    English    Arboricul- ) ,,  Transactions,"  Vol.  6,  Part  2,  1905-190<k 
tural  Society       ) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  {"Queensland  Geographical  Journal,*'  Vol. 
k  Australasia {     20,  1905. 

Royal   Institute  of    British^.,  j^^^^^,  »t^j^^  jg^-  ^^,  ^prii^  1906^ 
Architects j 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute  ...     "  Journal/'  June,  1905,  to  May,  1906. 

Roval    Scottish    Arboricul-  )  "  Transactions,"  Vol.  18,  11>05.  and  Vol.  19, 
tural  Society       i      Part  1.  11»06. 

Royal  Statistical  Society  ...     "  Journal/'  September,  1 905,  to  March,  1906. 

Scottiih  Farmer,  Editor  of  L,^^  g^^^.^j^  Farmer,"  1905.19O<>. 
the J 

Slatter,  A.  W  Taylor,  S.,  **  Moiiern  Ilomesicad*/'  1905. 

Societe    de*    Geometres    '^^l  u  journal/' 1905-190^;. 
France      ) 

Societv  of  Accountants  and  \  ' *  lucor^wrated   Accountants' Year  Book,*' 
Auditors /     11)05-1900. 

Sooietv  of  Architects  j'*  Architects'    Magazine,'*     May,    1903,    to 

Society  ot  Arcnitects         ...  ^      Kei^niary.  1906. 

Society  of  Kngineers  ...      "  Transactions,"  1 904. 

^   „T    o  ^  Ken  lied  V.     R.,   *•  Electrical  Instiillations.'* 

Sparrow.  G.  AV  .  s |      ^^  Volumes.     1903. 

Sfam/cird,  Editor  of  the    ...    "  The  Standard,"  1905-1906. 

Snrrnjor,  Editor  of  the      ...    *'  The  Surveyor/'  1905-1906. 


A  Century  of  Snrveyors  :  beinj:^  a  List  of 
tlie  Members  of  ti 
lSi.lL'.     With  son 
J.  W.  Penfold." 


.  ^,  ,  )      tlie  Members  of  the  Surveyors' Club,  1792 

i>,.rvevor*  Club       j      j,,,,,^     ^^j^^  ^„^^   Historical  Xotes   bv 


Tranaaetiotu. 
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Swain,  E. 


Terry.  G.  P.  W  .. 

Timber y  Editor  of  .. 

Timber     Trades  Jounial. 
Editor  of  the 


r  *<  Geological    Magazine,"    Jane,    1905    to 
May,  1906. 
'Geologists*     Association      Proceedings,** 
Vol.  19,  Parts  1  to  6. 

I  "  Geological  Society's  Quarterly  Journal,** 

I      Vol.  61 ,  Parte  2,  3, 4,  and  Vol.  62,  Part  1 . 

I  Geological  Literature  added  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Society *s  Library  daring  1904. 
Woodward,  E.  S.  and  H.,  "  Index  to  the 
Geological  Magazine,  1864-1903."     1905. 

{Metropolitan  Water  Board.  First  and 
Second  Annual  Reports  for  years  ended 
March,  1904  and  1905. 

.   *'  Timber,"  1906-1906. 

^'  I  «*  The  Timber  Trades  Journal,"  1905-1906. 


f  Calendar  of  Letter  Books  preserved  among 
Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  J      the  Archives  of  the   Corporation  of  the 


London 

Trask,  C 

Trench,  G.  F 

Whittakerand  Co.. 


■I 


City  of  Loadon. 
1352-1372. 


Letter  Book  G,  circa 


(Trask,    C.    '*  Norton-snb-Hamdon     in    the 
County  of  Somerset,"  1898 

/Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Estates  Commis- 
"\    sioD.    Report  of  the  Commissioaers,  1905. 

f  Twelvetrees,  W.  N.,  "Concrete-steel.  A 
./  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
/      Reinforced  Concrete  Construction.''  1905. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRART  FUND. 


£ 

«. 

if. 

Allen,  H.  C 

2 

2 

0 

Ash,  H. 

2 

2 

0 

Aylward,  G.  T. 

2 

2 

0 

Balflter,  S 

2 

2 

0 

Bancroft,  A.  C. 

2 

2 

0 

Banks,  J.,  Jnn. 

2 

2 

0 

BanniRter,  M.  D. 

2 

2 

0 

Baro,  A.  £.    ...        ••• 

2 

2 

0 

Barkshire,  C.  R. 

2 

2 

0 

Bartholomew,  C.  F.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Beayen,  H.  C. 

2 

2 

0 

Beddall,  H.  B. 

2 

2 

0 

Bellamj,  H 

2 

2 

0 

Bentley,  A.  W. 

2 

2 

0 

Benton,  G.  S. 

2 

2 

0 

Blackman,  J.  W.B.... 

2 

2 

0 

Blake,  A.N 

2 

2 

0 

Bleasley,  V.  H. 

2 

2 

0 

Blunt,  F.E 

2 

2 

0 

Boden,  H.  C 

2 

2 

0 

Brebner,  R.  F. 

2 

2 

0 

Briggs,  A 

2 

2 

0 

Bromley.  R.  C. 

2 

2 

0 

Brown.  W.  Ernest    ... 

2 

2 

0 

Browne,  H.  G. 

2 

2 

0 

Brazand,  S.  J. 

2 

2 

0 

Bnrman,  W 

2 

2 

0 

Burnett,  L.  T. 

2 

2 

0 

Burr,  T.  A 

2 

2 

0 

Cator,  C.  A.  M. 

2 

2 

0 

Chaplin,  C.  W. 

2 

2 

0 

Chappie,  J.  G. 

2 

2 

0 

Chatiell,  A.  Y. 

2 

2 

0 

Clark,  C.  H. 

2 

2 

0 

Clark,  Herbert 

2 

2 

0 

Clarke,  P.  C. 

2 

2 

0 

Cobb,  H.  F 

2 

2 

0 

Cocke,  E.  S.  D. 

2 

2 

0 

Commander,  C.  C.    ... 

2 

2 

0 

Cotching,  G.  F. 

2 

2 

0 

Cornwell.  W.  J.        ... 

2 

2 

0 

Cox,  A.  S 

2 

2 

0 

Cross,  A.  G 

2 

2 

0 

Crowley,  W.  S. 

2 

2 

0 

Crump,  E.  H 

2 

2 

0 

Cubitt,  H.  W. 

2 

2 

0 

Cullen,  F.  V 

2 

2 

0 

Dadson,  R.  T. 

2 

2 

0 

Dalzell.  W.  D. 

2 

2 

0 

Dampney,  C.  J. 

2 

2 

0 

Dannatt,  P.  B. 

2 

2 

0 

Dttvev,  John 

2 

2 

0 

Davidge,  W.  K. 

2 

2 

0 

£. 

«. 

4^. 

DaTies,  J.  N. ... 

... 

2 

0 

Daries,  R.  W. 

... 

2 

0 

Dixon,  Francis  ETelyn 

2 

0 

Dodg8on,£  Hughes... 

8 

0 

Drower,  J.  E.... 

... 

2 

0 

Duckworth,  W.  E. 

... 

2 

0 

Dunn,  Wm.   ... 

... 

2 

0 

Dunt,  J.H.    ... 

... 

2 

0 

Edgington,  W. 

... 

2 

0 

Emery,  D.  W. 

... 

2 

0 

Emslie,  B.  L. 

... 

2 

0 

Evans,  B.  G.... 

... 

2 

0 

Featherstonhaugh, 

E.  W 

2 

0 

Fenning,  J.  H. 

•. 

2 

0 

Fenton,  A.  D. 

... 

2 

0 

Fisher.  T.R.... 

... 

2 

0 

Fletcher,  T.  G. 

*•• 

2 

0 

Fortune.  S.  H. 

... 

2 

0 

Foster,  E.       ... 

••• 

2 

0 

Foulis  A.  K. ... 

... 

8 

0 

Eraser,  J.,  Jun. 

... 

8 

0 

French,  A.  M. 

... 

2 

0 

Fyfe,  J.  D. 

... 

8 

0 

Gairdner,  K.  G. 

... 

8 

0 

GaUop,  W.  J. 

... 

8 

0 

Gardner,  J.... 

••. 

8 

0 

Gee,  F.  G.     ... 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Gettings,  S.  S. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Gibson,  A.  W. 

... 

2 

8 

0 

Gilbert-Lodge,  E.] 

^. 

2 

2 

0 

Gilcriest.  J.  F. 

... 

2 

8 

0 

Gla8son,T.M. 

••■ 

2 

2 

0 

Goodwin,  P.  W. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Gore,  G.  P.    ... 

*•• 

2 

2 

0 

Gowlland,  S.  L. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Gray,W.E.  ... 

... 

2 

2 

0 

G  ripper,  J.  B. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Hagger,  A.  J. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Hagger.  G.  J. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Hal  am,  F.  V. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Hanson,  H.     ... 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Harding,  C.  R. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Harris,  D. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Harris,  E.  C. ... 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Hawke,  K.  W. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Haynes,  J.  W. 

... 

2 

a 

0 

Hayton,  J.  D.  W. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Heblen,  F.  R. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Heskett,  W.  D. 

... 

2 

2 

0 

Hewitt,  F.  T.  B«ines 

2 

2 

0 

Highway,  E. 

•i« 

2 

2 

0 

Hinchliff,  G.  S.  W 

>  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Hoare,  A.  J.  ... 

... 

2 

2 

0 

TVanMoetioM. 
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£ 

«. 

<7. 

£ 

«. 

i2. 

Holbeche,  H.  L. 

2 

2 

0 

Pilkington,  J.  M.    ... 

2 

2 

0 

Holbeche,  R.  C.        ... 

2 

2 

0 

Pitt,  P.  S 

2 

2 

0 

Holditch,  C.  S. 

2 

2 

0 

Pitts.  F.E 

2 

2 

0 

Howard,  E 

2 

2 

0 

Power,  P.  T 

2 

2 

0 

Howes,  A.  B 

2 

2 

0 

Pratt,  F.P 

2 

2 

0 

Houghton,  J.  G. 

2 

2 

0 

Rawlence,  J 

2 

2 

0 

Hnggins,  E.  G. 

2 

2 

0 

Reeve,  G.  N 

2 

2 

0 

Hnrcomb,  H.  F. 

2 

2 

0 

Ringland,  W.  E. 

2 

2 

0 

lbbot80ii,W.B. 

2 

2 

0 

Rivers,  F.  W. 

2 

2 

0 

Jones,  A.  E 

2 

2 

0 

Rodwell,  L.  P. 

2 

2 

0 

Jones,  J'.  F 

2 

2 

0 

Rogers,  L.  N 

2 

2 

0 

Ivefty,  R.  W^,  M.         ••• 

2 

2 

0 

Rogers,  L.S 

2 

2 

0 

Kelleway,  H.  D. 

2 

2 

0 

Rogers,  M.  S. 

2 

2 

0 

Ker,  A.  P 

2 

2 

0 

Ross,  P.  H 

2 

2 

0 

Knox,  L.  N 

2 

2 

0 

Rowlandflon,  G.  A.  ... 

2 

2 

0 

Laing,  A.  B 

2 

2 

0 

Rntley,  A.  D. 

2 

2 

0 

Ijunble,  W.  H. 

2 

2 

0 

Ryde,J.T 

2 

2 

0 

Lanham,  L 

2 

2 

0 

Ryde,  E.  H.  N. 

2 

2 

0 

Laws,  S.  B. 

2 

2 

0 

Sainsbnry,  W.  C.      ... 

2 

2 

0 

Leatham,  N.  C. 

2 

2 

0 

Salwey,  Arthur 

2 

2 

0 

Lees,  John     

2 

2 

0 

Sanders,  F.  L. 

2 

2 

0 

Llewellyn,  A  H.      ... 
LnflBngham,  W.  J.   ... 

2 

2 

0 

Sands,  H.  C 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Schofield,P 

2 

2 

0 

Lynde,  W.  M. 

2 

2 

0 

Sherwin,  H.  E. 

2 

2 

0 

Lyon,  M.  L 

2 

2 

0 

Shipwright,  W.  G.   ... 

2 

2 

0 

Mackenzie,  H.  B.      ... 

2 

2 

0 

Shotton,  J.  S. 

2 

2 

0 

Madge,  W 

2 

2 

0 

Silvester,  G 

2 

2 

0 

Maltby,  CM. 

2 

2 

0 

Skelt,F.M 

2 

2 

0 

Marriott,  A.  S 

2 

2 

0 

Sladdin,A.  G. 

2 

2 

0 

Mathews,  H.  S. 

2 

2 

0 

Sladdin,  F.  R.  E.      ... 

2 

2 

0 

McDongall,  I).  R.    ... 

2 
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